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A Choice of Two 


Christmas Presents 
either of which will be appreciated 


all the year round 
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Reliable News 


Throughout the world people want to know 
what is going on in Britain and what the 
They 
also want a concise presentation of this news 
The Times Weekly Review is 
designed for them. 


British opinion is on world affairs. 


and opinion. 


It draws upon all the resources of The Times 
for both news and pictures ; its leading articles 
comment upon current events with the 
authority of the world’s leading newspaper ; 
and its reports on sport, drama, music and 
the arts, financial and social affairs make it a 
complete weekly newspaper. Special articles 
and features exclusive to The Times. are 


included in every issue. 


THE ata. TIMES 


LONDON 


WEEKLY 
REVIEW 


Good Reading 


Wherever. books and authors are talked about, 
The Times Literary Supplement is talked about 
too. For more than half a century it has kept 
its place as the foremost critical-weekly in the 
world. Its aim is to promote learning without 
pedantry, and liveliness without affectation. 
It cultivates a fine palate so as to choose not 
only between good and bad, but between the 
subtle shades of contemporary writing which 
lie between extremes. 


The Times Literary Supplement reviews not 
only all important English and American 
books, but also a choice of new books 
throughout Europe. There is no field of 
literature which it does not touch, and a review 
in The Times Literary Supplement is often 
itself literature. 


THE #As22u. TIMES 


LONDON 


LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 


Send an annual subscription order now to 
Dept. E.E., The Times, London, E.C.4, enclosing £1 12s. 6d. for either publication, or to 
Dept. E.E., The Times, London, Inc., 45, East 51st Street, New York 22, N.Y., enclosing 
$5.00 (details of The Times Weekly Review Air Edition on application). 


Unesco coupons accepted. 
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MANNESMANN| 





Due to the steadfast policy of keeping pace with technical progress and constantly improving 
the basic principles of the Mannesmann brothers’ revolutionary invention of the seamless 
steel tube, Mannesmann pipes today enjoy a firmly established reputation 
throughout the world for dependability, safety, and economy. 

Whether it is a question of conveying gas, water, steam or 


oil, or providing service connections and plumbing 





systems, or whether long-distance transmission lines 
and penstocks - no matter how high the gradients = 
| have to be constructed; Mannesmann tubes 
and pipes can be relied upon to meet 


fully the severest requirements of 


any particular application. 


London Representatives: 


MANNESMANN EXPORT MANNEX (LONDON) LTD., 





GMBH. 66, VICTORIA ST., LONDON, S.W.1 


10326 DUsSSELDOBF Telephone: VICtoria 9945 
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DARKNESS 
ROBS THE SURGEON 
OF HIS SKILL 





A mains failure or a power cut and life would be endangered. Thankfully, today the 
risk is very small. The Oldham System of Automatic Emergency Lighting ensures 
full scale illumination in the operating theatre immediately the mains lighting fails. 

Completely reliable, trouble-free and simple to maintain, the Oldham System is the 
outcome of many years’ experience in industrial lighting. Oldham equipment is at 
work in most of Britain’s mines, in plants, in ships around the world — wherever 
safety calls for light. 


LDHA AUTOMATIC EMERGENCY LIGHTING 


For Hospitals - Theatres + Cinemas + Schools + Factories and Public Buildings 





OLDHAM AND SON LIMITED DENTON MANCHESTER ESTABLISHED 1865 
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Oil means brainwork , 
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SHELL RESEARCH is one of the big brains-trusts Tn 
of the world. You could call it a Graduate University a / 
\\ 


WU 


of Applied Science, with ten specialist colleges. 







There are seven major Shell research laboratories: : 
two in Holland, two in England, three in North America; A } 
and three agricultural research stations: 
one in England, two in North America. At last count, the total 

staff of those ten establishments was nearly 5,000. 

The back-room boys of a great industry. | 


Oo» 


\\ 
\ 
\ 
The main, perpetual task is to make fuels and : ; \ 35 
lubricants provide bigger power and better protection to the 

modern engine in all its forms. But Shell Research | 
has also been tackling some of the big general problems of the 

twentieth century. Malaria control was one such problem. 
The jet turbine was another. The war against rust, the development 
of selective weedkillers, the quantity manufacture of 
sulphur, the production of glycerine, alcohol and detergents 
from new sources, so as to leave all edible fats available 


| = 
for the world’s food supplies, the development of plastics and \ \\. 
synthetic textiles . . . Shell Research has been, is \\ 
\\ 


and will be working on all these things. 


Shell’s back-room boys are occupied with one of the N \ 
most exciting branches of new knowledge . . . the science X \ 


of hydrocarbons. Shell Research improves fuels and lubricants. — 


But it also prompts, points and paces the development of AN << YN 
the brave new world of petroleum chemicals. Petroleum chemicals ye \ < \\ 
iF \ \ 


are helping to feed and clothe the world, and to cure its sick. ‘ . 
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research 


4 _ is finding the answers 


NY 
THE SHELL PETROLEUM CO. LTD., ST. HELEN’S COURT, LONDON, €E.C.3. | 
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ACCOUNTANTS 
WANTED ¥& ea 


for the 
ARMY EMERGENCY 



















DYNAMIC 
REPOSE 


This fine work by Rodin is surely the 
personification of latent power. In industry 
and commerce Tan-Sad chairs are, 


to cecil ‘ _ through correct posture, conserving 


this energy and producing mental alertness. 


and efficiency. With Tan-Sad seating, man is indeed a giant 
Ey ‘a : EE Be Dp AYS refreshed. May we send details of 
IN CAMP Tan-Sad 





FIRE NCP ITCP NS or Nas aac 


earning full pay and allowances POSTURAL SEATING 
plus 3 FOR INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 
a total of THE TAN-SAD CHAIR CO. (1931) LTD. | 


AVERY HOUSE: CLERKENWELL GREEN * LONDON : E.C.I i 
ORS AAR EEN SAT SALLE SSR Sy AS SS SAPP cnn 





mraxracrsounry| West value 

& EFFICIENCY GRANT 
You can spend fifteen days with your friends, earning full | 
Regular Army pay and allowances. As a member of the Army 


Emergency Reserve (Cat. 2A) jou have no other duties during 
the year. If a grave national emergency should arise, you may | The best is not necessarily = 
be called up for service in the United Kingdom. You can be most expensive. ae 
calle out for overseas service only by Proclamation. Volunteers Do you realise, 
are accepted from 18 years of age and engagement is for for example, 
two, three, or four years. If you have served before in a non- that the famous 
commissioned rank there is every possibility of your filling an | ‘GP’ Monroe— 
existing vacancy or of being promoted as soon as avacancy occurs. the ‘General Purpose’ 
‘ ale adding-calculator 
Lend your skill to Britain, that is already a firm @ 
favourite in thousands 
doing the yon you know best of offices—costs only 
sean eesti icteisaainnaibiiaiiah £175? Read the specifica- 
ape this coupon now for details of how to join to: a tion and consider the price. 
, Together they constitute 
0.C. HEADQUARTERS, incomparably the best value 
ARMY EMERGENCY RESERVE 


in the world. 
MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY LIMITED 
R.A.P.C. 
District Pay Office, Aldershot District, Hospital Hill, Aldershot. 




















10-11 ALBEMARLE STREET, 


LONDON, W.1I. GROsvenor 7541 at £1 q 5 
No other adding-calculator 
does so much for so little 


--- cults the cost-— of all calculations 


ct. ee 


ADDRESS. ..........-2.----20---nnnnvnnnnnenencnnnnccecercnrencennenneneenecenccnnenenes 
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Fly Westward - or Eastward - around the world ' 


‘ VANCOUVER 
en MONTREAL * 
ail ee 





Lonoon 
HONOLULU Qe 
nnn rane NEW Yors 
ie SAN PRANCISCO 
It costs so little more to see the world on that trip 7 
Australia or New Zealand! See North America, eh = i 
South East Asia, India and Europe. Fly one way via U.S. A. @eronare AUCKLAND 





or Canada and across the Pacific—the other way on the 
famous B.O.A.C.-QANTAS Kangaroo Service. One ticket 
covers your complete around-the-world trip. Stop-overs 

, available—no extra air fare. Choost from luxury first-class 
or economical tourist class, 


Note: QANTAS Super Constellation services between 
Australia and North America—both ways—include the luxury 
all first-class ‘Connoisseur’ Service. Consult your usual ap- 
pointed Travel Agent or any office of B.O.A.C.—our General 
Sales Agent, or Qantas Empire Airways Ltd., 69 Piccadilly, i 
W.1. Phone: Mayfair 9200 Po 


| # . a 
—_ QA N iy: AUSTRALIA’S OVERSEAS AIRLINE 


Qantas Empire Airways Ltd. in association with B.O.A.C. and TEAL 
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wrhat does 


the public 


want to know 





about 


IR JAMES BARRIE in ‘My Lady 


Nicotine’ said: ‘‘When he was 
IO r° at school, Jimmy Mogeridge smoked 
money 2 a cane-chair, and he has since said 


that from cane to ordinary mixtures 
was not so noticeable as the chan 

from ordinary mixtures to the 
Arcadia. Were I anxious to prove 


How much will a £1 note buy —and how much did it buy in the J = seen Rvenene — 
past? Are stockbrokers parasites? What do pools winners and hw ‘Ancol is to * had. But that I 
pools owners do with their money? Do tax evasion and expense will not do. It would be as rash as 
? ‘ ; proposing a man with whom I am 
allowances make our taxation laws a farce? It is one thing to 4p cnscqualaned foe my club. ‘ too 
: ° iti ; may not worthy to smoke the 
have a clear answer to these questions; it is quite another to pre- Arcadia Mixture’ —acknowledged 
sent it attractively to the average wage-earner. That is the chal- by Sir James to he **no other than 
lenge which Picture Post has accepted in a special issue devoted Craven Mixture’’. 
D this week to... money. Wey Gaetan 
Your own appreciation of such rich, 
e THERE’S MORE TO SEE...MORE TO READ...MORE TO TALK ABOUT IN cool smoking luxury will prove you 


“ of this fine tobacco. 


Cr GU en? e Two deeply satisfying biencs 


Craven Mixture 4/7 oz. 
Craven Empire de luxe Mixture 4/3 oz. 


ON SALE NOW * FOURPENCE 
Dr’ 
te 
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Standard 
S.G.1 


Portable Portable ‘ de lure’ 
S. M.2 S.M.3 


All over the world this Christmas 
considerate employers will be 
giving conscientious secretaries 
the world’s finest typewriters — 


Olympia’s S.G.1., S.M.2 and S.M.3. 


OLYMPIA BUSINESS MACHINES CO. LTD. 


71, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. Tel.: TEMple Bar 9656. Grams.: Olympiatyp, Westcent, London. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
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The Telehoist Engineers apply their 
knowledge and experience to any prob- 
lem which requires the speedy loading 
and unloading of goods. Telehoist 
Products have maintained their reputa- 
tion for smooth operation and long life 
under very arduous conditions—and give 
operators a marked saving in handling 


costs. 


TELEHOIST LIMITED 


g GLENFIELD 
~ CONTROL 
Graving Docks 









Docks have to be filled and emptied 
with speed and certainty if they 

are to operate efficiently and ‘“‘ Glenfield ”’ 
Sluice Valves are performing this very function in graving 
dock installations throughout the world. 





yn. Head Office and Works: KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND 


Wydiaulie Engines for one Aundred years 














°A year in 
the country” 
is a good 
gift 


This is the Christmas present for your friends and 
relations who love the country—whether they are stockbrokers 
or stockbreeders, living here or overseas—a year’s subscription 
to The Countryman. For it is edited in the heart of the country, 
its contributors country men and women. Fresh re 
and first-hand, The Countryman brings the 
real countryside to everyone who opens the 
green covers—its sights and sounds, its 
problems, news, gossip, lively observation. 












\= 200 richly pactoed. pages 


Sy = The Countryman is a handy, square-backed 
= magazine. In its entertaining pages there is 
an average of more than 20 long articles. Thickly 
bP pe interspersed are anecdotes, oddities, poetry, 
ste. stese > illustrations. 


A sheaf of brilliant photographs 
In addition there are 16 regular features, includ- ; 
ing “Wild Life and Tame”, “Countryman * 
Club”, “Hints for the Home Acre”, “A 
Farmer’s Ruminations”, “Rescuing the Past” 
and a substantial section of unusual photographs, 
superbly printed. 


i\ i 
Sent with your drsatiions Card 
The Countryman is published quarterly. Your 
gift will arrive in December, March, June and 
September. Reflecting each season, it is never’ 
out of date. Each copy will be treasured and 
=read again and again for entertainment, 
reference and practical help. Enclosed with 
the first copy—the sparkling Winter Number 
—is a dignified, beautifully produced greetings card on your 
behalf. For overseas subscriptions, the card is sent air mail, 
at no extra cost, to be in time for Christmas. 





Make a note of your country-loving friends and fill in the coupon now. 
WINTER NUMBER just out 


The Countryman 


10/- 
a copy Send this coupon to’The Countryman, a year post 
= = 10. Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4 —_ any- 

teste (or hand it to your Newsagent). ao ecaa 


TZ enclose remittance Of cccccoceconnne a yearly subscriptions 
to The Countryman. Please send to names and addresses attached, 
with Greetings Card on my behalf. 




















MY NAME... 
UT BG cessive tina eine adamant 
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inch a sale 


POSTERS COMPLETE THE CAMPAIGN 
WITH REPETITION IN COLOUR 


BRITISH POSTER ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION +* LONDON POSTER ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 
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and make rings round production! 
LEADING economists have voiced the opinion that British industry would be 
e ~ better equipped to face competition if Materials Handling methods were 
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Se e e : =. me 3 lift for passing through doorways. 
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TO TRAVEL BY 
FRENGH RAILWAYS 


When in France, travel by the @ 
service that serves all France. French 

Railways have the most up-to-date rail 
system in Europe with fast services to all 
parts of the country and excellent con- 
nections with adjoining states. A whole 
variety of reduced-fare tickets are offered, 
so that extended travelling shows an 
appreciable drop in cost per kilometre. 
Aboard the train comfort and courtesy 
surround you: excellent meals may be had 
en route and wagon lits or couchettes (1st 
and 2nd class) ensure a good sleep for 


IG A RE TTES . Better travel by 
ENGL 










































































BASINGSTOKE, HANTS. TELEPHONE: 





more universally used. With equal truth they could have 
Sttereereseny added “‘ see Lansing Bagnall about it!” 

3 We will show you how your present labour force can be 
deployed to give greater productivity ; how warehouse 
space can be saved; how the movement of goods, even 
ca sti, in narrow aisles and confined spaces, can be streamlined 
3 to give an over-all saving in time and manpower. Such 
economies mean greatly reduced overheads... 
Lansing Bagnall about it ’—today ! 


“e 


see 


ST: | The First Ever Fixed Mast, Tilting Carriage, Fork Truck 
, with Overload Indicator (4s Illustrated) (Pat. app. for) 

A striking example of the-contribution Lansing Bagnall have 

made to more efficient Materials Handling. The load centre 

is constant, consequently the safety factor is greatly increased. 

Easily manoeuvred in narrow aisles and there is maximum free 


The PP 230 Pallet Truck 
1 


I With a 36” x 40” pallet load this extremely compact truck 

| actually turns in an aisle only 5 ft. wide. It offers tre- ] 

| mendous possibilities as it extends the use of mechanised ] 
vehicles. to narrow aisles and confined spaces hitherto } 

I out-of-bounds to the ordinary pallet truck. 1 


MUSCLE” by LANSING a 


Makers of Britain’s widest range of Materials Handling vehicles. 
Bagnall LANSING BAGNALL LTD. : 


BASINGSTOKE 1010 






HALF-FARE CARDS 
which entitle the holder to un- 
limited travel between two 
particular stations or in a par- 
ticular zone at half the standard 
fare can now be purchased 
without deduction from the 
basic travel allowance. = 


CHEAPER SLEEPERS 


Wagon-lit berths for journeys 
of over 375 miles now cost 
up to one third less, and 
remember that the charge for 
a couchette berth 1st or 2nd 
class is only 23s. 


FRENGH RAILWAYS 


Information, tickets and reservations from any good Travel Agent or 
French Railways Limited, 179 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


Cvs-102 
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For ALL HOUSEHOLD INSURANCE 


You'll be on good terms with 7 
3 THE 


NORTHERN 
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COMPANY LIMITED 


LONDON 
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ABERDEEN 
1 Union Terrace 





Founded 1836. Group Assets over £58,000,000 
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The President 


Emerges 


States and the Chinese Nationalist government of Chiang 

Kai-shek on Formosa, has been clatmed as a lawyer’s delight. 
At first sight, indeed, it looks open to almost as many inter- 
pretations as there are international jurists. If it is, this is a disadvan- 
tage in that uncertainty always encourages the adventurer. But the 
looseness of the wording is a small price to pay if it means—as many 
people in Europe will hope—that with one and the same stroke Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Mr Dulles have put on paper, and put a limit to, 
a commitment whose lack of definition has long been the danger point 
in America’s Far Eastern policy. The art of diplomacy is the art of 
the politically possible. And in attempting at this moment to redefine 
the nature. of American determination to defend Formosa against 
Communist aggression, the Administration in Washington has taken 
a difficult step which concerns America’s allies almost as much as the _ 
United States itself. 

In reality, there is little about the new treaty which does not deserve 
support in Britain ; there is certainly no excuse for those who encour- 
age the Communists by screaming that the United States has betrayed 
its allies by unilaterally guaranteeing Formosa. The one issue on which 
the Americans must stand alone is that, in giving their guarantee in the 
form they have, they also reaffirm their recognition of the Taipeh 
administration as the government of China. But, though the form of 
the treaty cannot for this reason command much assent outside the 
United States, its substance should. The aim has been to put Formosa 
and the Pescadores islands on a par with the rest of the immense 
regions which the United States is now committed to protect in the 
western Pacific: Australia, New Zealand, South Korea, Japan, the 
Philippines and Siam. This is an extension and clarification of existing 
policy, rather than something new and disturbing. Moreover, the 
treaty takes the logical strategic step of providing that American forces 
may themselves henceforth use Formosa as a base ; hitherto, there has 
been only a military mission there to train the Nationalists. In thus 
binding itself to share the brunt of possible Communist aggression - 
against Formosa, the United States has admittedly embarked on a 
course which could involve it automatically in war. But by making it 
quite clear to the Chinese Communists where the line runs that they 
cannot overstep without war, it makes it much less likely that war 
will come. 

This shift in the balance of risks in the Pacific inevitably affects all 
who have interests in the area. Above all, it concerns America’s chief 
allies, the British. They have a direct interest in the stability of peace 
in the Far East by virtue of their responsibilities for Hong Kong and 
Malaya ; and they could hardly discharge those responsibilities today 
without the buttress of American power in the background. The two 
features of the new American treaty with Formosa, therefore, which 
find the most obvious support in London, are those which tend to 


T HE mutual defence treaty, signed last week between the United 
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restrain Chiang Kai-shek quite as much as the Com- 
munists. One is the wording of Article VI, whereby the 
treaty specifically covers only Formosa itself and the 
Pescadores, and omits the two dozen or so small 
Nationalist-held islands immediately off the Chinese 
coast. The other is the interpretation that Mr Dulles 
has given of the effect of the pact on Chinese Nationalist 
strategy towards the mainland. Although nothing is 
said in the treaty, it appears that the Nationalists have 
been given to understand that they must abandon any 
idea of attacking the mainland except with American 
approval. The position in fact is more than restored 
to that of two years ago. The wraps have been put back 
on Chiang Kai-shek—and this time perhaps perman- 
ently. 3 
* 


This is so remarkable, compared with some of the 
statements attributed to American political leaders 
when the Republican Administration first took office, 
that it naturally invites the question how it has come 
about. There is one entirely new development on 
the American scene, the importance of which can 
hardly be overrated. This is the emergence of the 
President, virtually for the first time since he entered 
the White House, as a positive and public arbiter of 
foreign policy. With the unique authority that he still 
derives from his personal standing in the country, 
almost more than from his office, he has lately chosen, 
and been able, to swing the great China debate in 
favour of the moderates. 

On this side of the Atlantic, it is sometimes hard to 
understand either the depth of feeling or the reason- 
ing behind it which has come to divide Americans over 
the problem of dealing with Communist China. Those 
who favour a tough course represent much that is 
traditional to American thinking on foreign affairs. 
Their spokesmen are able and influential—Admiral 
Radford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Admiral 
Carney, General Twining, and Senator Knowland, 
Republican leader in the Senate ; and their arguments 
are logical, even realistic, once granted that their facts 
are right. They say that the United States cannot 
afford to accept the “do nothing ” implications of an 
atomic stalemate. They assert that, while the West 
still has a superiority of atomic striking power, Com- 
munist China must be prevented from consolidating ; 
for, if it does, then all Asia will eventually go 
Communist and the United States will end by having 
its allies whittled away and by having to stand alone. 
They believe, therefore, that there is still some chance 
of using limited American forces in the Far East to 
bring about the downfall of the Chinese and to achieve 
results of untold significance. 

To most people outside the United States and to 
more and more inside, this is sheer wishful thinking. 
And it is to President Eisenhower’s great credit that 
‘he has now said so in public, as well as vetoing the hot- 
heads at least twice in private during the past few 
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months. Those with him now appear to include Mr 
Dulles himself, who is increasingly conscious that even 
the United States cannot go it alone, Mr Humphrey, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who knows the appalling 
cost of an aggressive defence policy, and General 
Ridgway, on whose ground troops would fall the respon- 
sibility of clearing up the mess if the sailors and the 
airmen failed to win their war by themselves. They 
argue that China is already too strong to be smashed 
by limited means, that a new war could not be 
prevented from spreading, and that the prospect of 
world war with atomic and thermo-nuclear weapons is 
so horrific that it can no longer be regarded as a con- 
ceivable extension of diplomacy. 

The hard sense of this view will undoubtedly be 
lashed by the fury of American politics for some time 
to come ; Senator McCarthy has only this week turned 
on the President himself in a howl of rage. But it is 
overwhelmingly likely that the new policy will stand— 
first because the President is the President and has the 
confidence of the people ; and secondly because it is 
not really a new policy at all. For all the wild talk, the 
policy actually pursued by the United States in the 
Far East has been consistently moderate and sensible. 
For a long time, the State Department has been aware 
that it must in reality steer a course between sustaining 
Formosa and accepting the fact that the new China has 
come to stay. But, until even a few months ago, the 


‘fiction that Chiang Kai-shek would one day return to 


the mainland died very hard indeed. 


* 


This new development in American policy should 
certainly be met with a similar touch of realism from 
Britain. The real Far Eastern policies of the State 
Department and of the Foreign Office have for a long 
time been quite close to each other. Certainly any 
illusions that may have been cherished in Downing 
Street about the possibility of cozening the Chinese Com- 
munists into moderation have long since disappeared. 
Both governments, if they could forget their political 
opponents, would for many months past have been 
ready to accept the sensible compromise that Chiang 
should neither be driven out of his island nor allowed 
to use it as a base for an attack on the mainland. The 
trouble has been that the State Department, plagued 
by Senator Knowland, has had to pretend to be more 
aggressive and anti-Chinese than it really is, while the 
Foreign Office, needled by Mr Attlee, has had to 
pretend to be almost as ready to appease Peking as he 
is. If President Eisenhower has had the courage to 
be moderate and realistic, cannot the British Govern- 
ment afford to be realistic while still remaining 
moderate ? And if we can agree with the Americans 
about Formosa, might they not be induced to agree 
with us about Hongkong, that dangerously exposed 
British pawn that everybody finds it convenient to 
forget ? 
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Pensions in 


ie is difficult to find any satisfaction in the way the 
pensions issue has been handled. The Government, 
harried by the Opposition, has hardly clung even to the 
appearance of giving this immensely important issue 
the careful and responsible consideration it deserves. 
Politics said Hurry, so the Phillips Committee, which 
was set up for the precise purpose of advising on the 
general financial aspects of provision for the aged, was 
hustled into finishing its report so that it could be 
published in the same week as the Minister announced 
the increases in pensions. - But this was an empty form. 
The Phillips report has not been considered by the 
Government and probably will not be. A new liability 
amounting to £2,500 million is loaded on to the public 
purse, on top of an existing liability of £13,000 million, 
for purely political reasons. How much politics has 
weighed in the decision, and how little human com- 
passion, is demonstrated by the fact that the better-off 
pensioners get an increase’ of 7s. 6d. a week, while the 
poorest of them, those who are in real need, get an 
increase of only 2s. 6d. a week. There are three times 
as many voters in the former class as in the latter. 

A competition has thus been set up in raising 
benefits shortly before a general election, which future 
governments will be tempted to emulate shortly before 
their periods of office come to an end. The problems 
raised by the reports of the Phillips Committee and 
of the Government Actuary will be debated through 
one day of Parliamentary time at some stage in the 
present session, but they will be debated in an atmo- 
sphere in which no politician will be eager to face facts 
for fear of also facing defeat in his constituency. The 
public is now completely muddled about the present 
and future burden of pensions, and for it to become 
unmuddled will require very careful exposition indeed. 
This article is intended as an aid to elucidation. 


The End of Social Insurance 


The starting point for any analysis must be the 
recognition that social insurance, as applied to old age 
pensions, is already dead ; and that it has very little 
chance of coming alive again. To call the old age 
pensions that are being paid today “insurance” is 
more than nine-tenths humbug. The youngest male 
old age pensioner today ‘was thirty-six years of 
age when the first Contributory Pensions Act ‘came into 
operation in 1926 ; even if he joined the scheme from 
the outset the contributions paid by him and on his 
behalf could not have covered: as much as one-tenth 
of the married man’s pension today. As many pen- 
sioners did not join the scheme until after 1926, the 
average cover from past contributions is, in fact, only 
half of this; no less than nineteen-twentieths of the 
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Perspective 


£350 million a year now disbursed to old age pensioners 
is being paid for by somebody else. At present—since 
the “ insurance ” scheme is still in small current sur- 
plus—it is being paid for by the contributions of or 
on behalf of those who are now at work. 

So long as the contributions cover the expenditure, 
as they do at present, the facade of an “insurance ” 
scheme can be kept up. But it cannot be kept up for 
long. The number of contributors will not increase 
very much in future years ; the working population has 
already almost reached its peak. But expenditure on 
pensions will rise very rapidly, partly because of the 
growth in the numbers of old people, partly because 
every year more and more of them will, under the rules, 
be entitled to pensions at full rates. The Government 
Actuary estimates that, taking account of the proposals 
in the Bill now before Parliament, expenditure on 
pensions, which was £334 million in 1953-54, will be 
£436 million next year, £521 million in 1959-60, £672 
million ten years later and £798 million in 1979-80. 
Moreover, all these figures are based on the assump- 
tion that there will be no more increases in rates— 
which is manifestly absurd, since there will clearly be 
an increase before every general election. 


* 


Two questions arise from these figures. The first 
is whether the country will be able to carry a burden 
of this size. The existing national debt, the legacy of 
two wars, is £26,500 million. The result of pensions 
legislation has already added a future liability of more 
than half as much again. Can the taxpayer possibly 
carry such a staggering load—not to speak of the further 
additions that will come when this month’s precedent 
is followed in future ? Perhaps it is not quite impos- 
sible. There should be some reduction in the 
burden of dependency at the other end of the age- 
scale—though it is unlikely that the real cost of educa- 
tion will fall in proportion to the fall in the numbers of 
children. The real national income will also increase, 
and if it rises at the rate of 14 per cent a year, for which 
there is good historical precedent (and which it has 
become fashionable to regard as a conservative figure), 
there will be an increase of £6,000 million or so before 
1979. It should not be very difficult to raise out of this 
additional national income enough tax revenue to cover 
the £400 million increase in pensions, or even the 
larger sum that future acts of generosity may require. 

There is something in these reassuring arguments— 
but-not enough. The finances of the state are already 
strained almost to breaking point. If pensions expen- 
diture is to have a large permanent lien on any increase 
in the national wealth, then the prospect of any reduc- 
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tion in the present monstrously high burden of taxation 
is obviously, to that extent, deferred and the threat of 
continuous inflation sustained. What is more, if taxa- 
tion cannot soon be reduced, it may well threaten the 
pace of economic progress on which the reassuring 
argument itself depends. It is as rash for a nation as 
for an individual to count on an increase in income 
before it is secured. The path of wisdom is surely, 
while seeing that justice is done to the aged, to limit 
the burden on the public purse by every possible means. 


The Debate on Contributions 


The second question is how the money should be 
raised. All of it, of course, must come out of the 
pockets of the public. But how much should be raised 
from weekly contributions and how much from the 
general taxpayer ? And of the total to be raised by 
contributions how much should come from employers 
and employed on the one hand, and how much from 
the Exchequer—which is again the general taxpayer— 
on the other ? 


From the start, nobody has ever been willing to put 
the whole cost of “national insurance” on to the 
contributions, even when the Exchequer has been 


I.—POPULATION FORECASTS 
pi I re ee a Britain; Millions.) 


Cen ee ae ate ee 
1954. | 1964 
| 

















Children : 
WOUR ccc Sccwsebcs 5-50 5-40 
en Sas a niciad Sateees 5-23 5-11 
WM oc cates 10:73 | 10-51 
Active : 
MEO .éusccwdascccd 16-81 16-88 
WORIEN « <.<5.0:6.010 0.008 15-56 15-34 
ileB icc teccins | 31-58 32-37 | 32-22 
Elderly : 
We 5 oa tehace 2-23 2°43 3°33 
WVOMICR 0.5 costo diers.c 4-66 5°33 6:17 
Total........00 | 6-89 | | ee ee 
All ages 49-63 | 50: 86 | 52-23 
i 
Children : Aged 0-14. Active : Men 15-64 and Women 15-59. 
Elderly : Men 65 and over ; Women 60 and over. 


included as one of the contributors. The so-called 
“ actuarial principle” on which the scheme has been 
based has been that the contributions should be fixed 
at such a figure that, if a man started paying at the age 
of 16 and continued all his life, the contributions paid 
by and in respect of him would just pay for his pension 
plus the unemployment, sickness and other benefits 
that he would enjoy during his working life. The 
additional cost of paying benefits to those who entered 
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the scheme after the age of 16 was from the start put 
on to the Exchequer. Whenever there is an increase 
in the benefits, the “ actuarial principle ” requires the 
contributions to -be adjusted so that a 16-year-old, 
entering the scheme at that moment, will over his 
lifetime pay (including the employer’s and the 
Exchequer’s contributions) for the benefits at the new 
rates. But, again, part of the cost of the increase in 
respect of all those who are over 16 is put on to the 
taxpayer. 


II.—CHANGES IN THE AGE BALANCE 
(Percentages of Total Population) 


Children Elderly 





ge 22 64 14 
IDEA .6 caps 21 64 15 
rere 20 62 18 





Of the present total contribution for an adult male 
employee of 147d. a week, 9d. is a payment to the 
Industrial Injuries Fund and tod. to the National 
Health Service (neither of which appears to be ques- 


tioned by anyone). Of the remaining 128d., 4d. is a 
deliberate loading imposed in 1951 (under Labour’s 
Act of 1946) to reduce the general taxpayer’s liability, 
and the remaining 124d. is the amount that was 
estimated to be required under the “actuarial 
principle.” In fact, the Government Actuary reports 
that, owing mainly (but not entirely) to the very low 
level of unemployment, the actuarial contribution had 
been over-estimated by 10.8d. Now, however, there 
comes the revision of benefits proposed in the Govern- 
ment’s Bill, which would put the “ actuarial” figure 
up by 23d. plus 2d. for the increased rate of benefits 
under the Industrial Injuries Act. Thus, if the new 
contribution were to be on the exact “ actuarial ” basis 
(including the 1951 surcharge of 4d.), it should be 
147d. —10.8d.+23d.+2d.=161d. to the nearest 
penny. The Bill proposes that it should in fact be 175d. 
The present total of 147d. is paid as to 69d. by the 
employee, 60d. by the employer and 18d. by the 
Exchequer. The new total of 175d: is to be paid 81d. 
by the employee, 72d. by the employer and 22d. by the 
Exchequer, the Exchequer contribution being in each 
case approximately one-seventh of that portion of the 
total contribution that is attributable to national 
insurance, as distinct from national health or industrial 
injuries. 


Four Schools 


There appear to be four different schools of thought 
about the proper rate of contributions: 


(1) Some Labour left-wingers want to cut the contri- 
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butions down as much as they can. In practice, this 
appears to imply that there should be no increase at all 
at present in the employer’s or employee’s contribu- 
tions. This would leave a deficit of about 10d. below 
the actuarial figure even on the lowest calculation. 


(2) The Trades Union Congress—which seems to 
have carried with it the official Labour Opposition— 
does not want to disturb the actuarial principle. But 
it thinks that the Exchequer contribution, instead of 
being one-seventh of the combined contributions, 
should be one-fifth, as it was before 1951. This change, 
and the elimination of any margin above the actuarial 
figure other than the 4d. imposed by the 1946 Act, 
would justify increases in both the employee’s and the 
employer’s contributions of something like 4d. each 
instead of the shilling in the Bill. 


(3) The Government, as can be seen from the 
figures; is putting the total of contributions at the 
actuarial figure plus a margin-of about 18d. a week, 
which includes the statutory 4d. This should result 
in the deficits of the National Insurance Fund in 
the future being somewhat smaller than they would 
otherwise have been. The contributions to be paid by 
or for a youth of 16 now entering the scheme will be 
rather greater than the benefits he will get (still on the 
old assumption that benefits are not increased in the 
next 49 years); everybody else will be paying for what 
he receives rather more through contributions and 


III.—COMPARISON OF PROPOSED AND 
ACTUARIAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


(For Employed Person ; Pence per Week) 











Man | Woman 
Proposed Contribution (less National 
Health Service portion) : 
Ineured: PORE. 5:6 «dass. ces oexe des 67-5 56-5 
BIMNGIOVee’ «cosas ss ctirc'e wa eewon ee 64-5 53° 
ROOT acu 6s ives cdndiagnpandss 22-0 18-0 
SOUR. Sos iieaedeesebix Hane 154-0 128-0 
Actuarial Contribution : 
Enavifed PUG. 6s. icaccc css cccees 59-5 50-5 
ROI oe 5 pieces cee ng giwoensines 57-2 45-6 
CE Cs os ds a kk wee te ces 19-5 16-0 
PORE HA ckidtnes ae aales waldiees 136-2 112-1 
Excess of Proposed Contribution over 
- Actuarial Contribution : 
Tnswted: PEMsGE 5. vee Socia es cect we 8-0 6-0 
POO oa sri chk Fd ees ce Ka E'S 7°3 7-9 
ERORCHMUE, stt's oes tims Se maorehes 2°5 2:0 
| 
DR iV ean cews | 17-8 5-9 





rather less through general taxation. It is a genuflexion 
on the Government’s part towards the objective of 
limiting the outstanding liability. 

(4) The Phillips Committee proposed still another 
basis. They rejected as impracticable the idea that 
contributions should be raised to such monstrous 
heights that, in time, the whole scheme would become 
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solvent. What has been done up to the present should, 
they thought, be regarded as irreversible and the 
liability on the Exchequer, as it stood at the beginning 
of this month, should be left to be met, as it matures, 
out of general taxation. But on the occasion of any 
further increase in the rates of benefit (which, in con- 
sistency, should include! the increase’: now proposed) 
contributions should be raised to such a figure as would 
meet the new liability not only in respect of youths of 
16 then first entering the scheme but of the whole body 
of contributors then existing. (That would still leave 
on the Exchequer the cost of increasing existing 


IV.—ESTIMATED FUTURE RECEIPTS AND 
PAYMENTS OF THE NATIONAL INSURANCE FUND 
(£ million) 





RECEIPTS 


PAYMENTS 





1955-56* 

Contributions .. | 438 | 516] Pensions ........:... 361 436 
Exchequer Unemployment Benefit 23 2T 

Supplements . 70 90} Other Benefits and 
Interest ....... 45 Administration .... 166 189 
553; 651 550 652 

Surplus (+) or Deficit 
DOU Giitcieagn edna ves + 3 |— 1 

: 1959-60 

Contributions .. | 428 { 519) Pensions ............ 430 521 
Exchequer > Unemployment Benefit 59 71 

Supplements . 68 91} Other Benefits and 
Interest. ...... 45 45 Administration .... 178 208 
541] 655 667 800 

Surplus (+) or Deficit 
BOOP Sccsucoadacrccecaicne —126 |—145 

‘ ra 1979-80 

Contributions .. | 438 | 531] Pensions ............ 665 798 
Exchequer Unemployment Benefit 61 74 

Supplements . 70 93 | Other Benefits and 
Interest ....... 45 45 Administration .... 191 221 
553 | 669 917 | 1,093 





EER (+) or Deficit 


* For 1955-56 estimates on new rates allow for actual incidence of 
contribution weeks and pension pay days, but all other figures assume 
an average year of 52-2 weeks, 


pensions.) There is no official estimate of what the 
application of the Phillips principle to the present 
increases would cost. But from various official figures 
it can be calculated that it would cost about a further 
28d. a week—or say about another shilling a week (on 
top of the shilling that the Government has imposed) 
on both the employers and the employees. 


From these four schools of thought the ordinary man, 
who will have to pay his money out in any event, can 
take his choice.. The important point to emphasise, 
however, is that he will have to pay out his money in 
any event. By pretending that a shift of the burden 
from contribution rates to general taxation would 
involve a shift of this burden away from the working 
class, the Labour left-wingers—whether they realise it 
or not—are deceiving their followers. By far the 
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greater part of retirement pensions and other social 
security payments are spent rather than saved ; this 
means that the money that pays for them must also be 
withdrawn from spendings rather than from savings. 
With perhaps 80 per cent of after-tax spendings today 
emanating from the working class, a shift away from 
the fifty-fifty contribution system between employers 
and employed towards general taxation would not be 
at all the sort of shift that some Labour spokesmen in 
the House envisaged this week. The distinction is not 
between making one class pay for social security rather 
than another, but between making all classes pay for it 
openly and making them pay for it without realising 
what they are doing. It is a choice between making the 
prospective beneficiaries realise, each time there is an 
increase in pensions, that it will cost them a lot of 
money, and allowing them to continue in the illusion 
that somebody else will pay. 

This latter distinction is important. If the burden 
is left in the open, then there is perhaps some hope 
that in time the electorate will turn against the present 
habit of bidding for pensioners’ votes before every 
general election, and it might be possible to revise the 
whole system. If, as time goes on, more and more of 
the burden is to be hidden away in the mysterious 
generalities of public finance, then the process of 
corruption will drag on indefinitely. The next question 
to be faced is, therefore, is it desirable that the system 
should be changed? This is not simply an economic 
question ; it is a humanitarian one also. 


For Those in Need 


Those who will gain least from the Government’s 
proposals—and who seem likely to continue to gain 
least from the system of political pressures that has 
now been set up—are those old people who are actually 
in greatest need. At the end of last year there were 
some 6.9 million people in Britain over the retirement 
age (about 2.2 million of them men and 4.7 million 
women). They could be divided into three groups. 

(1) The worst off were the 1.4 million people drawing 
a bare subsistence income under national assistance. 
Not all of these people are destitute ; some 50,000 of 
them own their own house property, while in the assess- 
ment of their means, on which the national assistance 
payments are based, there is total disregard of up to 
£375 of war savings, and partial disregard of other 
savings up to £400 and of certain subsidiary items 
of income. At the moment a single householder in 
receipt of national assistance gets 35s. a week, plus his 
rent ; these rent allowances vary from §s. to 30s. a week 
(the last figure showing how impossible it would be 
to provide a uniform pension that would afford a 
subsistence income to all). Under the Government’s 


proposals most of these people will get an increase of 
only 2s. 6d.—to 37s. 6d. a week plus rent. 


There 
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is no doubt that almost all the cases of real hardship 
are to be found among these one and a half million 
people, and that it will be only very barely relieved. 

(2) The second group of old people at the end of 
last year were the 3.2 million old people in receipt 
of retirement pensions who were well enough off not 
to need to have recourse to national assistance. It is 
these people who will reap the full benefit of the 
Government’s proposals ; the single pensioner will get 
an extra 7s. 6d. and the married couple an extra IIs. 
a week. 

(3) The third group were the 2.3 million old people 
who were not receiving either national assistance or 
retirement pensions. None of these people will benefit 
from the Government’s proposals, unless they happen 
to be war widows or disabled (which a few of them 
are). A few of those in this category are undoubtedly 
worse off than ordinary and luckier retirement pen- 
sioners ; others are middle class people who were not 
insured under the old Contributory Pensions Act, and 
who may have fairly substantial savings or private 
pensions to live on. It is important to remember, how- 


V.—ESTIMATED BALANCE OF 
NATIONAL INSURANCE FUND 


(Surplus (+) or Deficit (—) ; £ million) 


Financial Year 
beginning 
April 1st 


On On 
Present Rates 


Proposed Rates 


ever, that—since national insurance is more or less 
all-embracing for those in work. today—practically 
everybody who retires after July, 1958, will draw the 
retirement pensions that are now to be increased. The 
burden imposed by the new proposals includes a burden 
arising from the decision to pay an extra 7s. 6d. a week, 
some years hence, to many people in the higher income 
groups and even to some still active millionaires— 
though it is only fair to add that pensions are subject 
to income tax. 

The argument in favour of accepting this extra- 
ordinary future burden is that the pensioners who will 
receive the immediate benefit of the new increases— 
even although they are not_in such great need as those 
in receipt of national assistance—are nevertheless mostly 
in need of some sort. This argument needs much more 
careful analysis than is usually accorded to it. 

It is true that most old people today are worse off 
than they expected to be when they were still working ; 
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that is the inevitable result of fifteen years of inflation. 
But it is important to distinguish between those who 
are merely not very comfortably off and those who 
are in real need. About one half of all elderly people 
today are believed to be still living with younger 
relatives ; their average standard of living is, fortunately 
and rightly, well above subsistence. Rather more than 
a quarter are probably living in two-person households. 
According to a Ministry of Labour survey in 1953, 
the .average spending of these two-person old age 
pensioner households was £7 17s. 6d. a week. Most of 
the rest—including a large proportion of elderly women 
—live alone, and here hardship is clearly more common ; 
the average expenditure of old age pensioners living 
alone in 1953 was estimated to be £3 7s. 6d. a week. 

Both these figures are below the national average of 
expenditure per head, which was some £4 5s. a week 
in 1953. But they are not so far below it as to clash 
badly with the recent findings of the national food 
survey: that the average pensioners’ food consumption 
in the first half of 1954 was only a little below that of 
the average person (for example, the pensioners in the 
Ministry’s sample averaged four eggs each per week). 
They are also not inconsistent with the fact that well 
over half of all old age pensioners say they smoke, and 
take advantage of their special tobacco tax relief ; it 
is worth remembering, in this context, that only a third 
of pensioners are men. These averages undoubtedly 
and cruelly disguise some real cases of hardship ; but, 
once again, it must be emphasised that it is precisely 
those cases of hardship that the new Pensions Bill will 
do least to relieve. 


Towards a Solution 


This article has been principally concerned with 
setting down the facts of the dilemma with which the 
nation is now faced as a result of the wreck of the 
national insurance scheme and of the increasing number 
of consumers and voters of pensionable age. It is 
inevitable, however, that exposition of the facts should 
also have suggested the solutions towards which the 
country should now work. These solutions can be 
summarised under three heads. 

First, it is clear that the widespread and genuine 
humanitarian desire to do something to help the aged 
poor should now be directed towards urging an 
increase in the scales of national assistance payments 
rather than in retirement pensions. The extravagance 
of the Government’s present proposals does not lie in 
the rates of benefit themselves, but in the fact that they 
are to be given to so many millions of people who do 
not need them. For the poorest, the total is to be 
£1 17s. 6d. a week plus rent for single householders 
and £3 3s. a week plus rent for married couples. When 
that is all there is to live on, it is mean enough in 
all conscience. If so many millions of money were not 
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to be handed to people in much less need, it would be 
easily possible to raise these rates to, say, £2 10s. and 
£4 a week plus rent, which would benefit not only those 
who are now on national assistance, but also those who 
are at present just above the margin. There is a fine 
opportunity for the Labour party here to advocate a 
reform that would relieve much more hardship at 
infinitely smaller cost. If the attention of the public 
and the hopes of the distressed could be centred on 
the rates of national assistance payments, it might do 
much to remove one of the difficulties that at present 
affect the whole social security system—namely, that 
these payments (with the test of need that is inevitably 
attached to them) are still mistakenly assumed to carry 
the stigma of former systems of poor relief; but if 
organisational changes are needed to help remove this 
stigma, then they should be carefully devised. 


* 


The second conclusion is that the bidding-up of 
pensions at election time should be made politically 
unprofitable. One way of doing this would be to 
establish the principle that the only pension to which 
anyone has an absolute right is one that is actuarially 
related to the contributions that have been paid by 
him or on his behalf ; as each age group (say, within a 
five-year span) reaches retirement age the Government 
Actuary might be required to estimate how much. pen- 
sion the contributions actually made by or on behalf 
of.that group would support, and only so much should 
be paid as of right and without proof of need. 

Thirdly, the burden of maintaining an ageing popu- 
lation will be much smaller if people stay on longer at 
work. If retirement benefits were actuarially computed 
then the Phillips Committee’s controversial suggestion 
that the age at which they are first paid should be 
gradually raised to 68 would be unnecessary ; benefits 
could be taken, at the appropriate actuarial rate, 
at whichever age after 65 the individual pensioner 
chose and whether he continued to work or not. 
There is a greater difficulty about the retirement ages 
written into private pension schemes, because these 
often determine the age at which retirement is in fact 
enforced. But the problems and opportunities offered 
by these private pension schemes (which are further 
discussed in two business notes of this issue) and the 
question of the retirement age itself will necessarily 
vary with the shape of the national assistance and 
national insurance systems; if there should ever be 
a sensible reform in those systems, the opportunities 
for private pension schemes would become greater and 
the problem of inducing later retirement would be 
different and might be made less acute. It is to these 
two systems that politicians should turn their attention. 
The tragedy of the past six months is that, in the 
scramble for votes, they have sedulously avoided 
doing so. 
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Frying Today 


HE fried fish trade is the one walk of life where 
it is an advantage to be bald ; hair can hold the 
smell of frying for a long time. But the smell is not 
nearly so marked a feature of this trade as it used to 
be. It is true that the neighbours sometimes make 
successful complaints to the sanitary authorities, 
and that it is rare to find a fish frier who can actually 
eat fish. But in a well-appointed shop today the pans 
containing boiling fat are covered over in stainless steel 
and the aroma is conducted away through a vent at the 
back. In such a shop everything is very clean. A 
large part of the trade faces the operation of the new 
Food and Drugs Act in a blaze of innocence. It has 
long been a favourite target of sanitary inspectors, has 
its own code of hygiene prescribed by the White Fish 
Authority, and now reckons it has nothing further to 
fear. 

It has its anxieties none the less. The first is that 
business is by no means as good as it was a few years 
ago. This has produced some sad cases among ex- 
servicemen who spent their gratuities on buying shops at 
inflated prices. Like all the catering trades, fish frying 
did well out of scarcity and rationing and suffered a big 
recession about two years ago when other food became 
more plentiful. Although as much as 4o per cent of 
all fish sold in this country probably still passes over 
their counters, many shops claim that they are now 
not doing as well as they did before the war. The 
working classes can afford more meat than they could 
then ; and old hands in the trade consider that the 
reputation of fried fish shops was badly damaged, 
partly by the soggy products of the ex-servicemen, and 
partly by the poor quality of the catch during and after 
the war, when fishermen got a guaranteed price for 
anything that was biclogically a fish, even though it 
more nearly resembled blotting paper. 


* 


Lately the quality has become much better, but there 
is still a good deal of blotting paper about. It comes 
from distant waters—from Bear Island and the White 
Sea—where it is caught anything up to a month before 
it is landed. The fish friers are not fussy men. They 
admit that they do not buy the: best fish. But they 
resent the trawler owners’ ban on landings of Icelandic 
cod, because that was of much better quality. In 
London and the home counties they have joined with 
the Cheap Food League to ask that trawler-owners 
should be investigated by the Monopolies Commission. 

They find, indeed, that there is not enough fish. 
They buy in the morning at the wholesale market and 
if trade is brisk they cannot replenish supplies during 
the day except at much higher prices. They resent 
the fact that fish is not cheaper in summer, for some 


trawler owners then tie up perhaps a quarter of their 
fleets to avoid getting too large a catch. The average 
customer in the fried fish shop is very sensitive to price, 
and—most irritatingly—expects to pay more or less 
the same price for the various kinds of fish, whatever 
the difference in their cost to the shop. London in 
recent years has developed a passion for skate, which 
produces large takings but small profits ; fortunately 
for the trade Londoners also like rock-eel—less 
attractively known as dogfish—and margins on these 
are higher. But whatever the fish the cost to the pro- 
prietor is much affected by the way he slices the por- 
tions. He knows that .a fried rhombus looks larger 
than a fried rectangle, and that batter is bulky as well 


as nourishing. 
* 


As for his other raw materials, he is at least better 
off for fats, which are plentiful and cheaper than they 
used to be. But his sufferings on this score have been 
grievous in the recent past. So long as the Ministry 
of Food was.in the fats business, its allocation scheme 
was based on suppliers’ books in 1939—which was hard 
on the man who had the habit of paying cash for his 
dripping at the shop round the corner. Moreover the 
Ministry’s favourite oil was palm kernel oil, considered 
by the trade to be deplorable in smell and taste, and 
dangerously liable to sudden conflagration. Groundnut 
oil is preferred, but since this is still scarce the trade 
buys palm oil (minus the objectionable kernel). It also 
uses dripping—though this is not favoured in London 
and Manchester where it has the disadvantage of 
alienating the Jewish customers. . The rise in the price 
of potatoes is another worry, and there is dismay about 
their future under the proposed potato marketing 
scheme, which will give potato producers dangerous 
monopoly powers. Even more alarming is the pro- 
posal that the marketing board may produce “ crisps 
or chips fried in fat or oil.” If the board is going 
into the frying business the trade will consider this the 
last straw. A protest has been lodged.. 

Packaging is no longer a problem. Now that news- 
papers are larger and more plentiful the customer does 
not necessarily have to bring his own. The fish frier’s 
code of hygiene is supposed to ban newspaper altogether 
and the better class shops use greaseproof bags. But 
newspapers are still widely used, at least as an outer 
wrapping ; in these circles The Times is greatly prized 
for its soundness and reliability. 

The majority of Britain’s 17,000 fish shops are run 
by their owners, aided as a rule by their wives. There 
are a few chains—seldom with more than ten shops 
—which supply their branches with potatoes, fats, fish 
and equipment from a central depot. But this is not 
an industry in which there is much scope for building 
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up an empire. The basic difficulty is that of finding 
honest managers, for what is to prevent them buying 
fish from the local fishmonger and selling it on their 
own account? Some, however, seem to operate 
successfully. The usual practice is to pay the manager 
and his wife a basic salary—perhaps {10 a week—and 
to allow them commission of Is. in the £ for their 
takings over a. certain figure. In a flourishing shop, 
taking £200 a week or more, they might make perhaps 
£6 or £8 in commission ; but most shops take less than 
£100. 

The average pay is therefore not high for two (or 
one and a half) people in an occupation that involves 
long hours and hard work. The day begins with an 
order to the firm, or for the owner-manager with a visit 
to the market. Then the fish must be cut up, the 
potatoes must be peeled in one machine and chipped 
in another. At midday, probably, the shop opens ; 
there is a brief respite in the afternoon, and then it 
must be open again to cater both for high teas and for 
late suppers after the cinema. Monday is the day of 
rest, and the peak, of course, is Friday. 

Efforts to increase the trade’s custom have lately 


Notes of the 
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been made by the White Fish Authority, with which, 
under penalty of a £25 fine, all fried fish shops are 
supposed to be registered. They benefit from the 
promotion uttered by a winsome character called the 
Whispering Fish. There is even a lapel button on 
which it is stated, in the boyhood slang of the grey- 
beards at Knaresborough, that fish is: marvellous and 
whizzo. Let no one mock at these efforts. They are 
a recognition of the social and economic importance 
of the fried fish trade. They relieve the harassed 
working class mother—unlike nursery schools, at no 
charge to the ratepayer ; they provide her family with 
a valuable, if slightly indigestible, source of protein and 
of vitamins A and C, in a diet that might otherwise be 
(and before the war certainly was) a desert of 
carbohydrate. Forty years ago these nutrients could 
be had for a penn’orth of fish and a ha’p’orth of chips. 
Today a portion of fish at its cheapest may cost 8d. 
and the chips 4d. But at that price the fried fish shops 
can still offer about the best value in the catering trade. 
Businessmen who, through misfortune or official 
persecution, are obliged to pay for their own lunch 
might do worse than give them a trial. 





France Approaches Russia 


GLY noises are once more coming from Paris. But this 
U time, instead of blaming M. Mendés-France, France’s 
allies look increasingly to him with hope—if hardly yet with 
trust. If the rumours which shot through Paris on Tuesday 
had come, say, even two months ago, they would have sent 
a shudder down the spine of the whole Atlantic alliance. 
Today, their harm was considerably neutralised when the 
French prime minister countered the impression that he 
had been trying to negotiate with the Russians on the side, 
by saying that he had approached Mr Molotov only over 
the Austrian treaty, and not over the projected four-power 
meeting. His explanation has been accepted as an under- 
standable manoeuvre in the bear garden of French politics. 
And people hope that, by so skilfully showing his willingness 
to leave no avenue unexplored in Moscow, even while the 
struggle for ratification of Western European Union is 
being fought out, M. Mendés-France is playing the game 
in the only way that it can be played in France at the 
moment. 


No one likes this, however. Though somewhat mollified 
by French reassurances and indeed with little option but 


to accept them, both London and Washington are justifiably 
unhappy about M. Mendés-France’s actions. They destroy 
the sense of unity which had been achieved in the last three- 
power Note to Moscow; part of the value of these formal 
exchanges with the Kremlin is that from time to time 
the three western powers are compelled to fall into step 
to deal with them. Moreover, the French have already gone 
back on the terms of the last Note, if they seriously propose 
evacuation of Austria in two years instead of the agreed 
minety days contained in the present draft of the treaty. 

M. Mendés-France has learnt a great deal during his 
epoch-making premiership. He has won wide sympathy 
throughout the western world. But, by encouraging the 
Russians in their tactics of dividing the West, his brilliant 
volatility, if allowed too free a rein, could yet undo much 
of that very cohesion in the alliance which he has lately 
worked so hard to promote. On the home front, General 
de Gaulle’s speech last Saturday has both helped and 
hindered the ‘prospects of ratifying the London and Paris 
agreements ; while he was fess flatly opposed than had 
been expected, he has started the insidious idea of provi- 
sional ratification pending a four-power conference. This 
may have provided M. Mendés-France with a greater 
incentive to make his latest demarche to Moscow. But 
it really does nothing to lessen the legitimate fears of his 
allies, 
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Britain Ties up with Luxemburg 


i: is an unfortunate sign of the times that questions of - 


’ procedure and organisation, rather than of substance, 
have recently held up the long awaited treaty between 
Britain and the Coal and Steel Community in Luxemburg. 
But agreement has at last been reached ; and the draft of 
the treaty is shortly to be signed. Although many of the 
particular points, on which recent differences of view have 
crystallised, may seem trivial to the outsider, the real issues 
throughout have been the position of the High Authority in 
relation to the Council of Ministers, and the allied question 
of whether the British were meeting six individual countries 
or a new community. Some, but not serious, damage has 
lately been done to the concept of the High Authority and 
of the Community that M. Monnet has worked so hard to 
establish, but the real dangers are yet to come. 

Whether or not British association with the Community 
will be the close and enduring relationship which has been 
promised for so long remains to be seen. The substantive 
provisions of the treaty commit Britain to.very little that is 
membership if that is desired. The permanent board of 
new, but open the way for an association not far short of 
association, composed of four British members (two govern- 
ment representatives, one from the Coal Board and one from 
the Steel Board) and four representatives of the High 
Authority, will meet either in London or Luxemburg. 
They will discuss such questions as the supply situation for 
coal and steel, the conditions of trade in the two commodi- 
ties, investment and pricing policies (including subsidies and 
dual pricing), and the usual roster of subjects dealing with 
general trends, technical developments, health, welfare and 
safety measures. Although the explicit obligation on both 
sides is only to consult, the treaty makes it quite clear that 
consultation on trade matters should lead to some real re- 
duction in trade barriers ; that the rule is to consult before, 
rather than after, any new restrictions are imposed ; and that 
the object of consultation is co-ordinated action. 

Given the marginal character of the coal and steel trade 
between the Community and Britain, the direct economic 
effects of the association will probably be limited, although 
some revision in steel tariffs should result. But if the Com- 
munity continues to develop, and particularly if in time it 
covers other commodities, the framework for association 
which has now been agreed will be very important. An ex- 
perimental period in the relations between Britain and the 
Continent is now beginning. The drive and imagination, 
which both sides bring to the experiment, will be watched 
with hope by those on both sides of the Channel who believe 
that Britain can and should develop a new relationship with 
a European Community. The experiment will also be 
watched closely by less friendly eyes outside the Com- 
munity, for any signs that it is straying from its main 
purpose of creating a wider area of trade, and is moving into 
the forbidden ground of acting as a cartel in the markets of 
other countries. 


Very Weak Tea 


HE Tories managed without much difficulty to shrug off 
Labour’s first challenges of the new session and now 
they are sitting back with fingers crossed, hoping the 
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favourable political tide will not turn before it has had a 
chance of carrying them back to a further term of office. 
To Labour’s two days of criticism and Jeremiad about 
Government policy, the Tories put up a simple, two word 
defence—“ It works.” This claim has recently been 
repeated so often, and with so little qualification, that the 
one Labour complaint which really may be justified is the 
charge of complacency. It is always difficult for a Govern- 
ment to avoid putting an over-favourable gloss on its record, 
and Mr Butler, for one, has always been unusually careful 
to set out the obstacles still.to be surmounted. But in Mr 
Butler’s absence (owing to family circumstances for which 
he will receive the deepest sympathy of the nation as of the 
House) the Government’s case was presented this week 
with a smugness that must surely tempt whatever gods 
preside over the terms of trade. 

Labour’s challenge was a double-barrelled affair, but the 
first barrel, aimed at the Government’s foreign policy, proved 
to be loaded with puff balls, To accuse Sir Anthony Eden, 
after the events of the last six months, of not showing a 
sufficient sense of urgency was simply ludicrous ; even some . 
Labour leaders now see the sense of moving one step at 
a time. The attack on the Government’s domestic policy 
was more wholehearted. Labour criticised the Tories for 
not pursuing what it unfortunately still regards as proper 
Labour policies. Its amendment declared that to “ check 


inflation, protect consumers and encourage economic expan- 


sion,” there should be a return to the familiar devices— 
“ public enterprise, essential controls and other forms of 
intervention by the community.” To mention “ essential 
controls ” and then—no doubt wisely—refrain from explain- 
ing which controls were meant, left the Opposition wide 
open to the taunts of Mr Crookshank, who specialises in 
repelling these annual challenges on the Queen’s Speech. 
In the end Labour was reduced to complaining about the 
high price of tea, but it will need more than a Westminster 
tea party to ruffle the Tories in their present mood. 


Laboured Economics 


HIS Labour amendment on economic policy was a clear 
7 sign of the issues on which Mr Morrison has decided 
that the party should fight the next general election. It is 
certainly better that it should fight it on this than on some 
even less responsible foreign field, but the wording of the 
amendment shows again what a surprisingly dangerous man 
Mr Morrison can be once he strays from those problems 
of administration that he knows so well into the problems 
of general economics. 

Mr Gaitskell, it should be said at once, made something 
better of the bad job that his colleagues had presented to 
him than brief press accounts of his speech may have 
suggested. Many of his debating points—about the terms 
of trade and stock levels in 1951—were eminently fair. 
The egalitarian notes he struck about dividends and profits 
were necessary to gain the favour of his supporters, and 
they were not as shrill in the round as certain quotations 
out of context have made them appear. At heart, Mr Gait- 
skell clearly does not want to be stampeded into a position 
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where a Labour Government would have to force demand to 
pile up, distorted‘and unassuaged, behind a silly little dam 
of price and import controls—through which they would 
necessarily break, from time to time, into grave sectional 
crises. Nor does he really want dividend control itself. 

The danger is that the Morrison line for the election 
may push Labour economics in that direction. Mr 
Gaitskell’s problem was made very clear during the debate. 
With most of his own bright young things keeping 
silent, the quality of Labour backbenchers’ contributions 
and interjections was quite dreadful. Here, as exponents 
of the views of Her Majesty’s Opposition, were Sir Richard 
Acland, who thinks that Britain should buy its imports dear 
and sell them cheap in order to help poorer countries and 
his own constituents ; Mr Fienburgh, who thinks that the 
British economy now shows “one of the classical signs 
of the beginning of a deflationary spiral ” ; and Mr Mikardo, 
whose brand of economic thinking is even more peculiarly 
his own. Mr Gaitskell has been credited with the desire 
of moving to the Foreign Office in the next Labour Govern- 
ment, and he might now be the best hope for standing fast 
there against Bevanite bombast. It will be a personal tragedy 
for him if the new line for the election is going to make it 
necessary for him to stay as Chancellor (or Shadow 
Chancellor) after all, in order to stand fast against muddled 
thinking about controls, 


Nasser and ‘Islam 


HE evidence of the Moslem Brotherhood’s readiness to 
= perpetrate violence that emerged during the trial of 
Colonel Nasser’s would-be assassins in Egypt placed him 
in a quandary. He knows the Brotherhood to be split as 
between apostles of violence and disciples who would like 
to “ purify ” Egypt by peaceful but wholly nebulous means. 
He would like to be tolerant to these moderates ; this wish 
was implicit in the junta’s gradual relaxation of its earlier 
ban on Brotherhood activities. But the trials suggested that 
the price of working with the Brothers was to accept 
domination by a reactionary body that might in its turn 
be dominated by its fanatic wing of gun-men. 

There was no choice but to block this possibility. The 
junta therefore confirmed the Court’s sentence of death on 
the four men most directly responsible for the organisation 
of violence in general, and of the intended murder in par- 
ticular ; perhaps ill-advisedly, it threw in two more whose 
responsibility was somewhat remote ; next, it once again 
dissolved the Brotherhood. But in order to try and keep 
in being a division between the terrorist and the peace- 
loving wings of Moslem opinion, it commuted the death 
sentence on the Brotherhood’s Supreme Guide, Hassan-el- 
Hodeiby, to one of imprisonment for life. Certainly he is 
not an advocate of violence and did not deserve a death 
sentence, but whether this gesture will win many hearts 
is problematical ; Moslems often feel less resentment about 
summary punishment than about the long-drawn-out kind 
that is executed in the name of the law. 

Meantime, the junta has been forced to the conclusion 
that it must supplant the Brotherhood in the field of 
religious propaganda. Part of the trials was devoted to 
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showing that the accused leaders—the very members of the 
Supreme Guidance Office—did not know their Koran. It 
has now instructed its own civilian movement, the National 
Liberation Rally, to set up a religious section for “ preach- 
ing and guidance ” and for instructing Egypt’s youth as to 
the best means of serving their country. The struggle 
between modernists and reactionaries continues, but under- 
ground. ; 


Japan Does Not Accept 


R YOSHIDA’S resignation, after over six years as prime 
minister of Japan, marks the end of a historic period 
in which his country has re-emerged from an Occupation 
regime into fully-fledged sovereignty. And for the relative 
ease of that transition his countrymen owe him a deep debt 
of gratitude. But, that being said, two other facts remain 
true. One is that the recent rise in the political temperature 
in Tokyo has made his departure virtually inevitable. The 
other is that his going will nevertheless be unlikely to lead 
to any violent change in the general complexion of the 
Japanese government. 

For Britain the main issue with Japan at present is trade. 
And no one should be surprised that Japanese of all political 
parties have backed their government in turning down the 
British proposal to negotiate a separate bilateral. treaty in 
connection with their entry into Gatt ; in return for Britain’s 
support for their candidature, this was designed to set 
limits on their enjoyment of the privileges and advantages 
of membership in their trade with British combines. The 
Japanese did not, in fact, reject the idea without the most 
careful consideration. Indeed, they were under some pres- 
sure to accept it as a means of getting a foot in the Gatt 
door, leaving it until later to marshal the weight of opinion 
in Gatt behind their case against undue discrimination. 
Rightly, however, Tokyo set its face against this course, 
since to have accepted the British proposal would have 
invited similar suggestions from Japan’s other trading 
partners. Moreover, agreeing to the British plan would 
have meant accepting a breach in Gatt’s most sacred rules 
of multilateralisation and non-discrimination—a bad start 
for any newcomer. 


UK STEEL 
PRODUCTION 
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It is clear that there is a majority at Geneva for admitting 
Japan, and there are therefore only two alternatives left 
open to the British: first to drop, as gracefully as possible, 
the attempt to get a special agreement as the price of 
British assent to Japan’s membership of Gatt, and to endure 
—if that is the word—the consequences of granting to 
Japan the full benefits of its membership ; or secondly, to 
announce, as is permitted under Article 35 of Gatt, that, 
without a special agreement, Japan will not enjoy in the 
United Kingdom or the colonies the privileges of other 
members of Gatt. Unquestionably, the path of wisdom 
lies along the first course. To fall back on the barely 
respectable device of tolerating Japan as a fellow member 
while withholding from it the rightful privileges of member- 
ship would not only seriously lower Britain’s prestige with 
its other partners in Gatt. It would now undoubtedly 
earn great ill-will in Japan at a moment when the conse- 
quence of such an attitude could have very serious political 
effects on the whole future of the Orient. 


Rome Pursues the Communists 


IGNOR SCELBA’S government has lately taken a number 
S of creditable steps to block the Communist thrust in 
Italy. For a long time the Italian Communist Party has 
been known to be financing itself partly by undercover 
trading operations, partly through acknowledged Communist 
firms which have secured a virtual monopoly of trade with 
iron curtain countries, and partly from contributions paid 
as Danegeld by people in public office and private business. 
Much stricter control is now to be exercised over public 
contracts and the licensing of iron curtain trade. Steps are 
also to be taken to screen those holding positions of 
responsibility in government service ; and, in particular, an 
attempt is to be made to rid the staff of labour exchanges 
of Communist influence. It is understood that the cabinet 
is soon to discuss further measures. 

All this has occurred at a time when the position of 
Signor Scelba’s government is by no means secure in parlia- 
ment. He is widely expected to remain in power until the 
new election of a President of the Republic in the late 
spring ; then, the constitutional resignation of the prime 
minister is virtually certain to lead to a reconstruction of the 
government. But meanwhile Signor Scelba’s majority is 
slim and fickle, and in challenging the left wing so strongly 
he must know that he is playing with fire. 

Signor Scelba made a reputation for himself as Minister 
for Home Affairs under De Gasperi, when he rebuilt the 
Italian police force as a tough but honest weapon in the 
hands of a democratic state. By all accounts his governing 
motive still remains an ardent determination to see that a 
living and vigorous democracy is enabled to fight Com- 
munism in its own way and with its own weapons. The 
difficulties as well as the existence of such men in Rome is 
all too easily forgotten abroad. In London, the retiring 
ambassador, Signor Brosio, has done a great deal to win 
appreciation and respect for the efforts of his country. That 
he has had so much success, among those who know the 
facts, only serves to emphasise that the problems of the new 
Italy should be better known and better understood among 
all in Britain who value the future of the Western European 
community. 
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Advice to Farmers 


HILE other Ministers have been furling their sails 
before the election breeze, the Minister of Agricul- 
ture continues patiently—and most praiseworthily—to 
educate farmers: in the necessary consequences of the 
Government’s agricultural policy. The right policy for a 
great trading nation, as Mr Heathcoat Amory told Parlia- 
ment last week, is to ensure that any protection it gives to 
its agriculture should be by way of subsidies, and not 
through manipulating consumer demand or through 
restricting further the supply of much cheaper foods from 
overseas. (It is a pity the Government has run away from 
its own principles in the case of horticulture.) The Minister 
promised that there would be no sudden cut in the agricul- 
tural subsidies, but he made it clear that the bill must be 
gradually brought down from its present total of between 
£200 and £250 million a year. The great problem is, 
of course, how this is to be done without upsetting the 
electoral apple cart ; the prospect of starting upon the task 
next spring has not been improved by the news that farm 
workers’ wages are to go up by 7s. a week. 

Recently, however, the Government has given farmers 
two pieces of advice about their economic prospects. The 
indirect advice is contained in the new schedule of mini- 
mum prices for the period 1956-8. The actual price 
guarantees are settled annually, but the minimum prices 
serve the purpose of indicating the farmer’s prospects and 
the Treasury’s liabilities for a long period ahead. It is 
welcome. news that the minimum prices (when allowance is 
made for the new basis on which they are calculated) will 
be reduced slightly below their present level. The main 
cuts apply to the pig and egg guarantees, which are at 
present so costly ; in addition, undersized eggs have at last 
been excluded from the scope of the guarantee. These 
adjustments are a first step in introducing more realism 
into agricultural guarantees, although they are much too 
slight to affect farmers’ basic security for the next few years. 

The same point—that pledges will be honoured, but 
that greater attention to economic efficiency is essential— 
is hammered home-explicitly in a new manual of guidance 
issued by the Ministry of Agriculture for the use of 
advisory workers in the field. Up to now the agricultural 
advisory service has tended to preach to farmers the simple 
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But evidence of what ? Some happening, 
; back in geological time, left behind this 
strange material, with its long, thin, hairlike 
fibres ; but, so far, the fibres have kept their secret. 
Their present usefulness, however—a usefulness 
which springs directly from this unique, fibrous 
composition —is no mystery at all. There is 
scarcely a branch of industry which does not make 
use of Asbestos in one form or another, either for 
its remarkable resistance to heat, or for its other 
highly distinctive properties. Asbestos, we suggest, 
is a material well worth looking into. 
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"Speed is the essence" 


quoted the chief accountant. 

‘In the language of laymen, out-of-date 
figures are no good in up-to-date 
business' responded the Chairman. 
"Exactly the reason we installed our 
Powers-Samas punched card machines. 
They are the most progressive 

means of keeping figures in step 

with events, and include electronic 
machines wherever they can 


be usefully employed." 


There is a range of Powers-Samas punched card 
equipment for every type of application. ‘ 
Office Efficiency : Powers-Samas supply a complete 
range of the latest office equipment. 

Write for illustrated catalogue. 


POWERS-SAMAS 


Powers-Samas Accounting Machines (Sales) Ltd., 
Powers-Samas House, Holborn Bars, London, E.O.1: 
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gospel of more production at any cost. Now the emphasis 
is to be sharply changed. Farmers will be urged and 
aided to choose that system of production which yields 
maximum profits. In a majority of cases it is probable 
_ that higher profits and higher production will go together ; 
but the manual recognises that there are farms which, in 
economic terms, are producing too much. Coupled with 
the Minister’s specific repudiation of the Opposition’s view 
that it is the Government’s business to plan agricultural 
production, this seems to be a still small warning that the 
farmer must soon learn to stand to a greater extent on his 
own feet—and to a less extent on the taxpayers’. 


s 


Season of Threats 


HE leaders of the National Union of Railwaymen will 

meet the Minister of Transport at their request on 
Monday, and will propose to him that their revived wage 
claim should be met from “ some of the £124 million profits 
which the Government made from the rental of the railways 
during the years 1940 to 1947.” What nonsense this is. 
The paper receipts of the railways during those years—when 
the Government itself was paying for so many of the men 
and so much of the material that was moving, about—did 
indeed exceed the rental paid to the private owners by £124 
million. But if it were possible to claim now the profits 
that were made during the war, this would be a glorious 
prospect for workers in private industry (which was sub- 
jected to a 100 per cent excess profits tax at that time). The 
NUR leaders will forfeit all respect if they continue with 
these casuistical exercises. The union has a simple way out 
of its present dilemma. Even if it means letting the bar- 
gaining weapon of a Christmas strike go by, it would be 
wise to refer its claim to the arbitration machinery—which, 
be it remembered, did so much better for the NUR’s foot- 
platemen than the union itself would have done. 


Contrary Kenya 


R MICHAEL BLUNDELL, whose fair and frank appraisal 
M of the situation in Kenya has won him an apprecia- 
tive audience in London during the last fortnight, is 
evidently returning to a peck of trouble. He is accused 
of having broken the political truce between his new 
Country Party and the settlers’ group that opposes the 
Lyttelton scheme for multi-racial government. Curiously 
enough one ground for this is his expressed hopefulness 
over the military situation. In the early stages, many 
settlers were concerned to minimise the Mau Mau affair ; 
now that substantial successes are being achieved, they 
seem to object even to qualified optimism. This is in line 
with their conviction that the administration is permanently 
inefficient. They also object bitterly to Mr Blundell’s 
assertion that multi-racial government has lowered the 
temperature in Kenya ; this objection stems from the anti- 
Country Party group’s distaste for seeing Asian and African 
ministers already in power (and, by all accounts, shaping 
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tolerably well). Mr Blundell may thus come under heavy 
fire for having: spoken responsibly as a Minister of the 
Crown in London ; had he not done so, of course, he would 
have been strongly criticised here for his evasiveness. As 
it is, there is no doubt that he has won a measure of con- 
fidence among United Kingdom politicians of all parties, 
which may serve the settlers of all factions in Kenya 
extremely well in time to come. 

Once again, the impression produced by the agitation of 
Mr Briggs and others in Kenya is that the settlers are 
bankrupt politically. What they seem to fear is change 
itself ; their inability to produce any ideas about the shape 
of a post-Mau Mau Kenya suggests that their ideal is 
the status quo ante—the Kenya of 19§2 (or earlier). Extra- 
ordinary as such Bourbonism seems to outsiders, it could 
win the elections that are due in the European constituencies 
next year or in 1956—if Mr Blundell, Mr Havelock and 
other United Country Party leaders tried to go too fast. 
The Country Party’s policy is therefore . likely to be 
moderate, and it will probably adhere very rigidly to the 
standstill clauses of the Lyttelton agreement. But it will 
be multi-racial, and men of good will of all races—in Britain 
as well as in Kenya—increasingly feel that the party’s first 
duty to Kenya is simply to win the election. If the Bour- 
bons won they would not rule Kenya—they would force 
the Colonial Office to do so ; but political progress and racial 
relations would receive what could be a fatal setback. 


Ventriloquists in Moscow 


ERHAPS the statement that rang truest at the Moscow 
P conference on European security was the Czechoslovak 
prime minister’s remark that the meeting “had been held 
in a spirit of absolute unity.” For four days the representa- 
tives of seven Soviet satellites and the observer from Com- 
munist China dutifully played over, with slight variations, 
the themes set them by Mr Molotov at the opening of 
the conference. The effect may seem rather tedious, but 
it would be idle to deny that from Mr Molotov’s point of 
view the proceedings were well worth while. By consis- 
tently distorting and misrepresenting the nature and aims 
of the Paris agreements, by continuously harping on the 
very real fears of the Czechs, Poles and others of a revival 
of German expansionist ambitions, and by painting a glow- 
ing picture of the virtues and advantages of Mr Molotov’s 
security plan, the speakers provided a mass of first-class and 
very telling propaganda material for the Communists. It 
is significant that the Russians have reverted to their former 
custom of calling public meetings in factories and elsewhere, 
in order to drive home the lessons of the conference. 

The air of sweet reasonableness which Mr Molotov intro- 
duced into the proceedings in Moscow was emphasised by 
the fact that no hard and fast commitments were under- 
taken. Until the Paris agreements are ratified, it was made 
to appear that the Soviet Union and its satellites will confine 
themselves to pressing the merits of Mr Molotov’s security 
plan and pointing out the dangers of any other. But, if and 
when the agreements are ratified, they will again “ review 
the situation” and consider putting into effect “ joint 
measures concerning the organisation of their armed forces 
and their Command, together with other measures necessary 
for the strengthening of their defence potential.” 
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What all this would amount to in practice remains to 
be seen ; it could mean much or little. The satellite forces 
are already permeated with Soviet officers, and it is incon- 
ceivable that their integration under close Soviet control 
is not already fairly far advanced. The Russians may content 
themselves. with adding some window-dressing to the mili- 
tary organisation that already exists—the open proclamation 
of the rearming of the East Germans and the appointment 
of a Red Army marshal as supreme commander in Eastern 


Europe. Any further step which involved a considerable — 


increase in the defence potential of the bloc would have 
important economic and political consequences. It would 
involve the virtual abandonment of the “new course” 
economic policies and a reversal of the present tendency to 
soften the rigours and irritations of open Soviet control 
could hardly be avoided. 


Opening Communist Gaols 


CCORDING to reports from Eastern Europe a number of 
A political prisoners are being quietly let out of gaol and 
even in some cases are being restored to positions of some 
influence and importance. The process has gone furthest 
and fastest in Hungary, where the regime has openly 
confessed that in the past many people have been tried and 
sentenced on false charges. Hundreds of those imprisoned 
during the mass purges between 1947 and 1950, including 
several former cabinet ministers, have apparently been 
released ; while a former Socialist leader, Anna Kethly, 
who disappeared without trace in 1948 after opposing the 
merger of the Socialists and the Communists, has been 
publicly “ pardoned.” 

Elsewhere in eastern Europe the reports have been 
thinner. In Poland, the Fields have been released, as well 
as some former associates of the peasant leader, Mikolajczk. 
In Bulgaria, a leader of the former Opposition headed by 
Dr G. M. Dimitrov and Petkov, has been let out of prison, 
and in Rumania, too, a number of political prisoners have 
been released. Throughout the bloc there have been reports 
of former army officers being brought out of retirement, 
while journalists and others who have been merely lying 
low have been encouraged to raise their heads a little. 

It is reasonable to. suppose that one common motive 
behind all these releases and reappearances is the desire to 
reduce tension and render the Communist regimes more 
acceptable. The reorganisation of the Polish security ser- 
vices announced this week, and the dismissal of General 
Radkiewicz, who has been Minister of State Security for 
eight years, may well indicate a playing-down—for the time 
being—of the security services, and if so, fits in with this 
general trend. The release of “ nationalist ” Communists in 
Hungary and perhaps elsewhere who were accused of Titoist 
tendencies may also be part of the Soviet attempt to lower 
all possible barriers to the return of Marshal Tito to the 
fold. .But it would be a mistake to read too much into 
what has been done so far ; except in Hungary, only the 
small fry have regained their freedom. It would equally 
be a mistake to try to discern a consistent pattern where 
most probably none exists—at least not yet. If in Hungary 
Anna Kethly has been released, in Czechoslovakia a group 
of former right-wing Socialists have just been given savage 
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sentences of imprisonment for alleged espionage and con- 
spiracy ; and it is barely two months since the Rumanian 
Communist leader, Vasile Luca, who fell from power two 
years ago, was suddenly sentenced to life imprisonment. 


Disciplining the Road User 


HE comparative immunity of the citizen afoot, and even 

the citizen on a pedal cycle, from the increasingly 
onerous requirements of road traffic legislation is to be 
ended by the Government’s new Road Traffic Bill. An 
era still ruled by the conception of laisser-faire on the high- 
way—for everybody except those who trespass upon it with 
an internal combustion engine—will have finally passed. 
It is, however, silly to repine over the checks placed on 
the pedestrian’s right to cross the road when a policeman 
is directing the traffic of which he is inevitably a part ; 
and there will be a ready acceptance of the justice of 
extending to cyclists the penalties against careless and 
dangerous driving. The thought that a boy or girl upon 


The Peacemongers 


We must say that the Peace Propagandists have done 
themselves little credit this year from first to last. They 
have been weak, they have been unjust, they have been 
sycophantic. From the mission to St. Petersburg down 
to the letter of Mr Joseph Sturge, the immorality of the 
moralisers stands out in sunbeams. From January to 
December, in place of sympathising with the oppressed, 
they have embraced the cause of the oppressor ; in place 
of pleading for right and justice, they have extenuated 
and excused crime; in place of denouncing the guilty 
Autocrat, they have fallen foul of those who would have 
checked his violence and rescued his victim. To the 
haughty Czar seated on his throne and receiving them 
with a bewildering condescension they spoke “ with bated 
breath and whispering humbleness ” ; they addressed him 
as an injured man, whom they entreated rather to bear 
wrong and tolerate resistance than endeavour to right 
himself by the strong arm, when, if they had had the 
spirit of George Fox, or the proper feelings of English- 
men, they would have sought to awaken and alarm his 
conscience by language such as Nathan held to David, or 
Knox addressed to Mary Queen of Scots—on their 
countrymen, striving to make head against his high-handed 
and unprovoked aggressions, they heaped every species 
of malignant misrepresentation and every epithet of 
unrelenting condemnation. We have not been accustomed 
to consider Mr Bright as too much given to fawning ; but 
his language with regard to the great Czar reads painfully 
like that despicable thing ; and we cannot doubt that 
ere now Nicholas, who knows how to distinguish and 
reward his friends, has not only translated the letter of 
the patriotic Member for Manchester, but has graced him 
with the decoration of the Order of the Holy Ghost. If 
he has not, he is a monster of ingratitude, and does not 
deserve the allegiance of the Apostles of Peace. . .. In 
the name of morality and compassion they declaim against 
the war : in the name of a higher morality and a truer 
mercy we denounce that false statesmanship and that 
hollow Christianity which would gloss over the atrocities 
of the mighty, and calumniate the efforts of the injured. 


The Economist 


1854 


December 9, 
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taking out his or her birthday bicycle for the first time 
becomes liable to a fine of £30 for failure to observe the 
Highway Code with punctilio, and to six months’ imprison- 
ment for a second offence, is somewhat startling. It could 
lead to an entirely new class of child filling up the juvenile 
courts, and the clause may call for some redrafting ; but 
sanctions to ensure that children shall be taught to use the 
road properly are surely welcome. These controls are the 
necessary corollary of the very great extension of the obli- 
gations which the law places on the motorist. 

The Bill will give the Minister of Transport power to 
set in motion arrangements to test the roadworthiness of cars 
as much as drivers. No doubt they would come into 
operation gradually, but ultimately they could develop into 
a strict control of the performance and state of repair of all 
cars. Beginning, perhaps, 
on the health of elderly vehicles and on vital parts of the 
mechanism—such as the brakes—of all vehicles, they 
promise to impose heavy new obligations on the car owner. 
The conditions in which provisional licences are granted 
and renewed are to be tightened up. The penalties for 
careless and dangerous driving are to be made heavier and 
more stringent. Increased powers are proposed for the 
police, of which one of the most important is the power 
summarily to move a car which in the police view is caus- 
ing an obstruction ; at present they can interfere only with 
vehicles that are broken down or likely to cause danger. 


Parking Problems 


HE new powers over motorists and pedestrians are 
ne as part of the effort to make the roads safer 
and less congested. Better. roads are another part. Better 
parking arrangements are yet another, and the Bill will 
permit experiments to be made with parking meters to 
collect fees for parking on highways. The Minister has 
been at pains to reassure motorists that this will not be just 
another -tax, but that the sums so collected (which could 
be enormous) will be used to provide better off-the-road— 
though not necessarily free—car parks. 

This raises two problems. First, the Minister’s assurance 
about the way in which this money will be used inevitably 
revives memories of what happened to the Road Fund ; 
and it needs to be emphasised that the raids upon that 
' fund were not a sign that successive governments were 
wicked, but that the principle of tying particular 
taxes to- particular purposes is usually unworkable. 
Secondly, although the principle of parking meters—of 
using the price system to help relieve congestion on the 
roads—is generally welcome, it will only be worthwhile 
if it can be adequately enforced. It will be very illegal 
for a motorist to drive his car away if the meter 
shows that he has not put, enough money in the slot ; 
but it is very illegal to park at all in certain places in 
London already, and everybody knows that there are not 
enough policemen to see that the law is carried out. One 
way to relieve the strain on the law might be to allow the 
summary sticking-on of tickets and (where the motorist 
agrees) summary levying of fines. The Bill makes no 
provision for this: every offender will still have to be 
brought before the courts. As there is a committee 
inquiring into the point at the moment, however, it is 
possible that such action is merely delayed. 


with a compulsory check-up 
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Unfair to Some MPs 


OME returns published this week of the amount of work 
S undertaken by MPs in standing committees last session 
underline one of the problems: of modern Parliamentary 
life. As MPs emphasised at the time of the debates cn 
their pay, the growth of these committees—most of which 
meet in the mornings—has been one of the principal factors 
that has made it so difficult for members to carry on non- 
Parliamentary professions. Yet, if more time is to be 
allowed for general debates in the Chamber, it is increas- 
ingly important that detailed work on complicated bills 
should be delegated to them. 

The burden of the system on MPs needs to be kept in 
perspective. The session that ended a fortnight ago was 
laden with an unusual number of big and complex bills, 
most of which were considered in standing committees. 
Altogether 502 MPs (five out of every six), including 35 
Ministers, were called to serve on them. But, for a start, 
while many were called, a few never came at all; and 
others missed more than a fair proportion of the meetings 
they were supposed to have been attending. Only 122 
went to twenty-five or more meetings, and 232 attended 
fewer than ten. Over a period of thirteen months, ten 
mornings in standing committee would not seem an oppres- 
sive burden ; and this takes no account of the fact that when 
the work gets especially heavy, some committee meetings 
are switched from the morning to the afternoon or early 
evening, when the House itself is sitting. 

It remains true, however, that a minority of members 
have cause for complaint: one member last session attended 
53 meetings and others went to around 40. The burden 
falls disproportionately heavily on the Scots ; in addition to 
being members of the four standing committees dealing 
with general bills, they have their own Scottish Grand 
Committee. Of the 122 MPs who went to 25 or more 
meetings, 57 were Scots. Nor, for Scot or Sassenach, do 
the standing committees constitute the sole additional call 
on a member’s time. Both sides have a number of party 
committees, and -the House itself maintains Select Com- 
mittees, both permanent (such as the Select Committee 
on Estimates and the Committee of Privileges), and tem- 
porary (such as the Select Committee on members’ 
expenses). Nearly 140-MPs worked on Select Committees 
last session, and for perhaps 100 of them that involved at 
least -a period of intensive work. The figures, therefore, 
bring out what is the constant preoccupation of the whips ; 
that as Parliament gradually re-arranges its work to meet 
modern conditions, the burden will need to be distributed 
more evenly between individual members. 


A Round to Dr Evatt 


R EVATT continues to lead the Australian Labour party 
largely because there is nobody of sufficient calibre to 
replace him. But he keeps his position in the saddle-with 
difficulty. He lost prestige badly over his actions in the 
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Petrov case and from Labour’s defeat in the general election, 
but his successful assault on Catholic Action is shrewdly 
timed and should strengthen his hand. The Communist 
element in the party is temporarily in eclipse, and this has 
enabled Dr Evatt to turn the rest of the party against the 
Catholic Action organisations—the Victoria executive is to 
be reorganised and the infiltrating industrial groups of 
Catholic Action are to be disbanded. This will leave 
Catholic Action substantially in control of the New South 
Wales executive. Tactically, Catholic Action operates like 
the Communists, achieving minority control of a democratic 
movement for its policies—policies which are often dubbed 
“ Fascist ” and which are based on a thorough theological 
analysis of what is due to Ceasar. While the Communists 
were strong, moderates feared to split the party further by 
stirring up sectarian issues. Dr Evatt has now apparently 
correctly judged Labour’s growing feeling that the time 
has come to investigate the secondary toxic effects of the 
anti-biotic used so effectively against the Communist virus. 

Between Dr Evatt and Catholic Action the main issue is 
foreign policy. Catholic Action wants a far stronger line 
against Russia and China than Dr Evatt would dream of 
taking. Dr Evatt, however, is mainly against Catholic Action 
because it is the strongest of the many anti-Evatt groups. 
In addition he probably distrusts its organised teaching on 
Labour social policy, especially its pressure for immigration 
from Catholic countries and its distributist views on encour- 
aging peasant farming. But the Roman Catholic church is 
strong in Australia, and Dr Evatt’s victory may not be 
permanent. 


A Sad “ Affair ” 


ELDOM have tempers run so high in the French Assembly 
S as last week when it tackled the question of leakages of 
state secrets. The whole matter is still sub judice, but it is 
possible and necessary to distinguish two “ affairs.” One 
concerns the leakages themselves, and there is no longer any 
doubt that, under both the present and the previous govern- 
ment, vital secret proceedings of the Committee of National 
Defence have in fact leaked out several times ; two high 
officials have been arrested and the source of the information 
now seems fairly well established. But the ramification of 
the plot as a whole is by no means clear, and it is here that 
the second affair—the so-called case of Inspector Dides— 
begins. It is now increasingly obvious that a serious attempt 
has been made to use the leaks to discredit the present 
government in general and its Minister of the Interior, M. 


Mitterand, in particular. The object of the smear campaign. 


has been to prove that the new team is full of fellow- 
travellers and crypto-Communists. 

Innuendos, hints, unbacked accusations were brought into 
the parliamentary debate. In France—as in America—there 
are people blind or unscrupulous enough to stoop to any- 
thing under the cloak of anti-Communism. Indeed, it is 
hardly necessary to coin the phrase French McCarthyism, 
since plenty of precedents exist in the campaigns of vilifica- 
tion against Jaurés before the first world war and against 
Salengro in the Blum cabinet of the nineteen thirties. On 
this occasion, however, M. Mendés-France reacted vigorously 
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and he addressed the Chamber in stronger terms than ever 
before. He also suddenly decided to make it a question of 
confidence, not only on the affair but on the whole govern- 
ment programme. In the event, he scraped through with a 
dangerously narrow majority. 

The vote was not, therefore, the Assembly’s verdict on 
the government’s handling of the leakages as such ; this 
properly belongs to the tribunal which must now clear up 
the mess that the French counter-espionage services are in. 
On reflection, M. Mendés-France himself has probably 
emerged strengthened from the debate. The Socialists, 
remembering that they have often been victims of similar 
smear campaigns, must now feel closer to the prime minister. 
On the other hand, it is still idle to speculate about his own 
parliamentary prospects. Once again everything is dominated 
by the forthcoming debate on the London and Paris agree- 
ments. Party alignments will remain blurred at least until 
this barrier across France’s political road has been finally 
surmounted. 


Art for Dollars 


ROM Wednesday of this week, works of art, antiques and 

books other than fiction may be freely imported from 
any country without separate licences. Since 1949 it has 
been possible to import them under open general licence 
from countries other than the dollar area, the Soviet bloc, 
Argentina and Japan—although single copies of books or 
periodicals could be imported even from these countries, 
and the licensing procedure had become very much looser 
in the last two years. 

The new freedom is important in several ways. It opens 
the door wider to American technical literature, which— 
since it is more copious, and in some respects better, than 
its British counterpart—might come here in flood were it 
not for the fact that American books are so much more 
expensive. It should also enable London to regain its full 
stature as the principal international art market. It has 
managed to maintain its position since the war by selling 
what had been purchased in non-dollar countries or by 
further depleting its own store of art treasures, without 
a corresponding inflow. This depletion has been going 
on for nearly a hundred years—ever since an exhibition 
in Manchester in 1857 showed continental buyers that 
priceless old masters could be picked up in Britain for a 
song, while the typical British collector, the. newly -rich 
industrialist, was enthusiastically chasing monarchs of the 
glen and sheep in the snow. Death duties after the first 
world war gave the outflow a new impetus. Now that 
eighteenth century British painting is out of fashion in 
America perhaps some of the ancestral portraits which then 
flocked across the Atlantic will find their way back again. 

There afe two small restrictions on the new freedom. 
Sculptures and rare books, in any quantity, will still be 
subject to separate licences—on the grounds that these 
items are difficult to define. It is understandable that 
customs officials—and not only they—may be puzzled to 
know what is or is not a sculpture ; presumably it is feared 
that some queer things might be “ traded ” between friends 
as a disguise for capital flight. 
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The Cost of Colonial 


Graduates 


Smr—The article in your issue of 
November 27th draws timely attention 
to certain important features of colonial 
university education. Most of the figures 
it quotes relate, however, to the uni- 
versity colleges rather than to the 
colonial universities and a false impres- 
sion may be conveyed of the costs of 
producing graduates in the colonial 
territories generally. 

In the University of Malaya our costs, 
though high, are much lower than those 
mentioned for Africa. On the capital 
side we are planning now to provide by 
1959 for about 1,600 students and our 
capital expenditure since the war and up 
to that date will not exceed £2,500 per 
student ; though of course we had the 
advantage of valuable pre-existing facili- 
ties. On recurrent expenditure, we now 
spend about £750 a year per student 
and expect that average to fall to under 
£650 a year by 1959. Medical students 
(who today number nearly half our total) 
of course cost more than the average ; 
but the cost for them, so far as we can 
isolate it, is still below £1,000 a year 
or £6,000 per graduate. 

These costs compare much more 
favourably with United. Kingdom figures 
than those of the colonial colleges. 
Nice as it would be to think so, I cannot 
‘believe they reflect superior administra- 
tive capacity in Malaya. They are due 
to the more advanced stage of both 
university and general development 
reached by Malaya. This _ results 
especially in a higher proportion of local 
staff at all levels, with savings in 
“ expatriate ” expenses, and in economies 
of scale due to the greater number of 
students. 

The conclusion is obvious. The high 
costs of the colonial university colleges 
should be looked on as developmental 
or promotional expenses ; when they are 
developed to a more economic size and 
are able to provide most of their own 
staffs from the local population their 
costs per graduate will fall very sub- 
stantially—yYours faithfully, 

S. CAINE, 


University of Malaya Vice-Chancellor 


Hull in Low Water 


Sir—Your article of December 4th on 
the City of Hull contained an error 
of fact. You say “—but of heavy 


chemicals and the vast new range of 
chemical products there is no sign.” 
This company in fact started in 1929 at 
Salt End—on the outskirts of Hull—an 


Letters to the Editor 


industry for the production of the newest 
type of heavy organic chemicals. Our 
subsidiary company, British Industrial 
Solvents, there operates a large and 
modern factory equipped with the latest 
types of plant, which today is in many 
cases the largest and in some cases the 
sole source in this country of a range of 
bulk organic intermediates which are 
basic materials for plastics, synthetic 
fibres, industrial finishes, pharmaceuti- 
cals, and other “new” industries.— 
Yours faithfully, Eric STEIN 
The Distillers Company, Limited, 
London, S.W.1 


American Education 


Str—As a graduate of a teacher-training 
college, and a prospective secondary- 
school teacher, I cannot let your com- 


ments on the “degeneration” of 
American education remain  unchal- 
lenged. 


Is an educational program that strives 
to give its advantages to all, that 
recognises individual differences, that 
accepts the fact that 75 per cent of 
secondary-school graduates must find a 
place in society without a college educa- 
tion—is such a programme degenerate ? 

Why must __ secondary - schools 
“measure up to the hopes that univer- 
sity leaders’ have of them,” as The 


Economist seems to suggest ? How can . 


these “leaders” claim such an exalted 
position as to set standards ? Secondary- 
schools are at the service of the youth 
of America, who must set their own 
unique standards if they are to attain any 
degree of self-development. Democracy, 
I believe, is predicated to diversity, and 
sO must our educational goals be. 

No progressive educator claims the 
child is always right—they claim that 
the child should learn to determine what 
is right for him.in the situation he finds 
himself at any given moment. 

Some claim that this attitude negates 
social responsibility. Certainly, in many 
instances, what is “right” on one 
occasion for an individual may be 
“right” for many others too. But I 
fail to see how university professors can 
perceive these truths in advance, and 
proceed to build a curriculum for 


secondary-schools on  them.—yYours 
faithfully, 
New York ROBERT H. BaBcock 


Landlords by Constraint 


Sir—Your paragraph on page 719 of the 
issue for November 27th affirms that 
some houses have been requisitioned 
and that the occupants pay only what 
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the local authorities think they can 
afford. This infers that the owner has 
a direct interest in the amount payable 
by the occupant. I have a house still 
requisitioned—one of four requisitioned 
at the beginning of the war—and in all 
cases the occupants have paid to the 
local authorities a rent much greater 
than the compensation rent plus rates. 
The tenants have also had their rents 
raised when the local authority has 
thought. fit, but with no increased. com- 
pensation to the owner. This state of 


affairs is apparently not generally 
known.—Yours faithfully, 
Ilford, Essex A. 


B. MaRKHAM 


Resolve or Dissolve 


Sir—In your editorial of November 27th 
you advocate that Mr Butler should, in 
his forthcoming Budget, counter the 
danger of inflation by “ taking something 
back” from the farmer. This is rub- 
bing salt in the wounds caused by a 
calamitous summer and winter with a 
vengeance. Farmers’ incomes were cut 
by 5 per cent at the last Price Review— 
a queer reward for an industry which is 
Officially stated to be increasing its pro- 
ductivity per man hour by 3 or 4 per 
cent per year. Undoubtedly they have 
fallen still further in 1954 in spite of 
the ingenuity. and courage with which 
farmers have contended with weather 
conditions which have in no way pre- 
vented other industries, without any 
commensurate effort, from substantially 
increasing their profits. 

Is not your suggestion that, in these 
circumstances, the Government should 
reduce its support for agriculture not 
only unjust but shortsighted ? Apart 
from the need still to conserve foreign 
exchange and to guarantee our food 
supply if the worst should befall in a 
world in which peaceful co-existence is 
by no means guaranteed, our farming 
community. provides a market worth 
about £600 million a year to our other 
industries and services, which we should 
find it very difficult to divert to export. 
Is-it not illogical to accept high tariffs 
protection for the motor-car and rayon 
industries, for example, while denying 
agriculture the right to the only alter- 
native form of protection? It certainly 
could be argued—though probably 
wrongly—that with less protection these 
industries would be driven to make an 
even greater contribution to exports and 
constrained to make a smaller one to 
inflationary tendencies at home. 

Surely the quickest and surest way to 
rid the taxpayer of the burden of farm- 
ing subsidies would be to speed the day 
when they will no longer be needed, by 
assuring the farmer the means—to quote 
the Chancellor and a recent leading 
article of your own—to “invest in suc- 
cess.” Why should he alone be excluded 
from the opportunity of following this 
admirable advice ? His record of rapidly 
rising productivity in recent years en- 
titles him to our confidence that he 
would take advantage of it.—yYours 
faithfully, NoEL NEWSOME 
Radford Semele, Warwickshire 
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Leader 


MEMOIRS OF DR EDUARD BENES. 
From Munich to New War and New 
Victory. 
Translated by Godfrey Lias. 
Allen and Unwin. 357 pages. 30s. 
” this book Dr Benes recapitulated 
briefly the events leading up to the 
Munich agreement; then, leaving the 
actual Munich crisis on one side, he 
described in detail his work as exiled 
leader of the Czechoslovak nation from 
September, 1938, until December, 1943, 
when he journeyed to Moscow to sign 
a treaty of friendship and mutual aid 
with the Soviet Union. Originally the 
book was to have been the first of a 
trilogy ; but when Dr Benes died in 
September, 1948, the second volume, 
containing a detailed account of the 
Munich crisis, existed only in draft form, 
while of the third it is known only that 
Dr Benes intended to describe in it the 
inner story of the Provisional Czecho- 
slovak Government’s return to Prague 
via Moscow and Kosice at the end of 
the war. 


It goes without saying that this book 
(which includes a number of relevant 
documents) is of the greatest interest and 
importance to any study of the period. 
But it is a pity that it should not make 
more stirring reading. For this there are 
several reasons. In writing it Dr Benes’s 
overriding object was to render to the 
Czechoslovak people an exact and faithful 
account of his stewardship of their 
affairs while he was in exile. This 
explains the immense care with which he 
chronicled his actions, his motives and 
his dealings with Churchill, Roosevelt, 
Stalin and others. The result may some- 
times be tedious and repetitive, but at 
least it puts the record straight between 
Dr Benes and the Czechoslovak people— 
or it would do if they were allowed to 
read the work of a man whom they are 
now taught to regard as an “ imperialist 
agent.” Moreover, one of Dr Benes’s 
main preoccupations during his years in 
exile was the fight to secure the cancella- 
tion of the Munich agreement and the 
legal recognition of the Czechoslovak 
Government ; “ the problem of Munich,” 
he says, “hung round our necks like a 
millstone throughout the war.” This 
legal battle was to him extremely 
important, but it does not make exciting 
reading. 

Today one of. the most interesting 
aspects of this book is Dr Benes’s account 
of his dealings with the Russians. Here 
again his attitude is deeply coloured by 


in Exile 


his preoccupation with the events of 
September, 1938. He believed that 
Munich would not have happened but 
for the hostility of Western Europe 
towards the Soviet Union and he was 
concerned always to present and interpret 
Soviet policy. in the most favourable 
light. In reply to British misgivings 
before he went to Moscow in 1943, he 
asserted emphatically that he accepted at 
its face value what the Russians were 
offering and that hitherto he had had no 
reason to mistrust their word. And in 
his discussions with Gottwald, Slansky 
and other Czechoslovak Communists in 
exile in Moscow, he seems to have had 
no suspicion of the way the wind was 
blowing. It is fascinating to read Dr 
Benes’s careful, and, as it now seems to 
us, painfully naive account of these con- 
versations. One can see the seeds of 
the 1948 coup d’état being sown, but the 
only doubts and suspicions that appear 
to have troubled Dr Benes were those 
felt by the Communists about his own 
activities. 


Whether the suspicions about Com- 
munist intentions were really there but 
were stifled because of -Benes’s convic- 
tion that the Czechs had no choice but 
to go along with the Russians, we shall 
never know. In discussing the Nazi- 
Soviet pact he accepts the possibility of 
sudden and unexpected tactical changes 
in Soviet policy ; but in a later passage, 
with a curiously topical ring, he main- 
tains that various wartime changes in 
the Soviet Union, such as its new atti- 
tude to religion and its sympathetic 
approach to neighbouring Slav states, 
were not merely opportunist tactics. 
Dr Benes, indeed, cherished the hope 
that co-operation between free and 
independent Slav states would provide a 
lasting answer to German imperialism. 
He expounded on this theme in another 
book, “Considerations Regarding the 
Slavs,” published in London in 1944, in 
which he noted that the Russians whom 
he met in Moscow defended the prin- 
ciple of independence “in a most 
determined manner.” 


Three years later, however, when 
these memoirs were being completed, 
a note of misgiving crept into a 
footnote. In this Dr Benes asked: 
“Was I mistaken in either my opinion 
or my _ expectation [regarding the 
Russians] or was I not ? Only the future 
can answer. Come what may, I was 
to the fullest possible extent sincere and 
honest in my belief.” Of his sincerity, 
there can, indeed, be no doubt. 
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Science and Politics 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF POLITICS. 
By H. J. Eysenck. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 333 pages. 25s. 


pS S and philosophers may 
have dabbled long in the arts of 
politics but, it would seem, without any 
real understanding of the aspects of 
human behaviour which are to be 
observed or endured at the hustings or 
in conference halls at Scarborough or 
Blackpool. Now it is the turn of science. 
“Science,” says Dr Eysenck, “has 
something to say.” 

The core of the work is to relate 
political attitudes to personality struc- 
ture. It is, indeed, a book about 
attitudes; it is not concerned with 
political behaviour, as might be assumed 
from the title. This is the approach of 
a “scientific” psychologist, who seeks 
to demonstrate by the end of his book 
“how superficial is the view of those 
who decline to accept the evidence of 
attitude scales because they feel that 
actions are more important.” 

Political attitudes, Dr Eysenck argues, 
can be resolved into two independent 
factors: their scientific measurement 
requires but two scales. The “R” scale 
measures the Conservative /Radical com- 
ponent, and the “T™” scale Tough and 
Tender-mindedness. Fascists and Con- 
servatives are both conservative groups, 
but the former are rather more tough- 
minded than the latter. Communists 
and Socialists are both radical, dis- 
crimination again proceeding by score 
on the “T™” scale. Modifications of the 
central nervous system by a process 
akin to learning “appear to lie at the 
basis ” of attitudes on the Conservative / 
Radical continuum. Tough and Tender- 
mindedness, on the other hand, is a 
“projection on to the field of social 
attitudes of certain fundamental per- 
sonality traits,” later identified with 
Extraversion-Introversion. In this case 
the appropriate modification of the 
central nervous system is thought: of as 
occurring by a process similar to 
conditioning. 

The evidence in favour of restricting 
the analysis of attitudes to two com- 
ponents, and no more, depends on factor 
analysis. The Achilles heel of this pro- 
cedure, however, as one writer has aptly 
put it, is that factors cannot be extracted 
from the delivery end of this process 
unless they are first fed in as raw 
material. Furthermore, the justification 
for the identification of the “ T ” factor 
with Extraversion-Introversion is merely 
a number of correlation coefficients, but 
this is insufficient from the logical point 
of view. Economists and _ politicians 
who have noted with interest the report, 
quoted by Professor Allen, of a positive 
correlation between the birth rate and 
the number of storks in Sweden will be 
delighted to have Dr Eysenck’s assur- 
ance that correlation “implies a causal 
link ”—even though it may be indirect. 

Nevertheless Dr Eysenck insists that 
the resolution into two factors is “ firmly 
established” and the relationship be- 
tween Extraversion-Introversion and 
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Tough and Tender-mindedness is a 
“proven fact.” But this is a young 
science and perhaps there is room for 
the consideration of further evidence in 
the future. The author himself cer- 
tainly cannot be accused of rigidly hold- 
ing to one opinion in these matters. 
He supports his view that findings on 
British data apply equally well on the 
far side of. the Atlantic by quoting 
results obtained by Mr Centers in the 
United States, whereas not long ago he 
was writing in a learned journal that 
“Tt is impossible to accept Centers’s 
interpretation, or to use his statistical 
data for any scientific purpose what- 
ever.” 


In a bibliography of rather more than 
500 references such names as Attlee, 
Churchill, Marx, Morrison, Roosevelt, 
Rousseau and Wallas are conspicuously 
absent. The student or politician who 
is interested in “ Foreign Policy ” rather 
than “Factor Analysis,” in “ Housing ” 
rather than “ Homeostasis,” and in 
“Parliament” rather than “ Picture 
Frustration Test” will find no entry in 
the index to help him. He may after 
all be driven to consult those writers 
whose names are missing from the 
bibliography. Science, one can conclude, 
after closing Dr Eysenck’s book, has 
nothing as yet to say on these subjects ; 
unless, indeed, we decide to abandon 
the ballot box as a means of electing 
Members of Parliament, replace it by a 
sample survey of the distribution of 
“R” and “ T” factors in the population, 
and appoint our Governments accord- 
ingly. 


The War that. Changed 


THE STRUGGLE FOR INDO-CHINA. 
By Ellen J. Hammer. 

Stanford.University Press (for the Institute 
of Pacific Relations). (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege.) 359 pages. 40s. 


OPERATION WASTE. 
By Philippe de Pirey. 
Arco Publishing Company. 254 pages. 15s. 


(>? March 18, 1946, the Communist 
“” members of M. Ramadier’s govern- 
ment voted with their colleagues of other 
parties in support of the war against the 
Viet Minh. The vice - premier, 
M. Thorez, countersigned the order for 
military action against the Vietnamese. 
At that time, the French Communist 
party was more concerned with creating 
a good impression at home than with 
making a stand on the colonial issue. It 
is a measure of the ambiguity of this long 
and tragic struggle that the French Com- 
munists should have associated them- 
selves with the initial military measures 
-against the Viet Minh; for while their 
cabinet members were voting in favour, 
their rank-and-file deputies were abstain- 
ing. 

The Indo-China war, indeed, had all 
the characteristics of an old-fashioned 
colonial campaign, not excluding 
terrorism and provocation on the colony’s 
side ; but the character of the war altered 
from the moment when the victorious 
Mao Tse-tung began ferrying military 





supplies across the border to Ho Chi- 
minh. And it emerged clearly as a hot 
battlefield in the cold war when American 
military aid began to reach the French 
and Baodaist troops a year or so later. 

Dr Hammer’s sober and well-docu- 
mented study is the first satisfactory 
account of the Indo-China problem in 
English. It neither allows itself to be 
sidetracked into the ethnological byways 
of Norman Lewis’ss “A Dragon 
Apparent,” nor is it marred by the super- 
ficialities and factual errors of such a 
book as Bernard Newman’s “ Report on 
Indo-China.” It chronicles, dispassion- 
ately but very readably, the long and dis- 
heartening story of French errors, of 
which the most salient were the long 
delay in calling upon the Emperor, Bao 
Dai, to return to Vietnam and, having 
eventually done so, the failure to provide 
him with the substance of independence 
until there was no longer a viable nation 
in which to exercise it. But it does more 
than this : it is a picture in the round, 
which does justice to all sides of the case. 

It is a pity that “The Struggle for Indo- 
China ” was sent to press just before the 
results of the Geneva conference were 
known, which detracts from the value of 
the last chapter. This is a remediable 
defect ; so also is the minor point that 
the excellent bibliography omits any 
mention of Pierre Célerier’s “ Menaces 
sur le Vietnam,” a key book for .an 


understanding of the Indo-Chinese 
problem. 
Philippe de  Pirey’s “Operation 


Waste ” is a work of more modest preten- 
sions, but it will probably command a 
much wider audience. It is an eye- 
witness account of the campaign, in novel 
form, by a French parachutist. It spares 
the reader nothing in horor and realism, 
but is not without a certain stark literary 
quality. 


Man of Energy 


WALTER SCOTT: His Life and Per- 
sonality. 

By Hesketh Pearson. 

Methuen. 306 pages. 21s. 


R HESKETH PEARSON has 

safeguarded himself by his sub- 
title against the accusation that his book 
attempts no critical assessment of Scott’s 
vast literary output. The task he set 
himself was the easier one of sketching 
a likeness of the man. Bringing to the 
undertaking an enthusiastic appreciation 
of Scott’s human qualities, together with 


‘an adroit and practised pen, he has pro- 


duced a lively picture. 

A consideration of some of the actual 
portraits reproduced in this vqlume may 
suggest possible reasons why a rapid, 
vigorous and unsubtle approach to Scott 
is quite likely to yield good results. 
Only the “last portrait” by John 
Graham Gilbert attempts a smooth 
finish, high lighting and the meticulous 
rendering of details, and it-does not 
convey anything like so vivid an impres- 
sion of the man as the unfinished study 
by Landseer or the unelaborated heads 
by Wilkie and Andrew Geddes. Mr 


Pearson explains that Scott was so ener- 
getic and restless that he could not bear 
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to pose for studio portraits, so that the 
many artists who wanted to paint him 
had to sketch him while he was writing. 
Something of that energy is transmitted 
by Landseer and Geddes in their de- 
lineation of Scott’s blunt, humorous 
features. Mr Pearson, too, by his brisk 
narrative makes his readers feel what a 
human dynamo Scott was. 

The amount of verse and fiction and 
historical writing that he produced 
would have been amazing even if he 
had given his whole time to it; but 
Scott was no mere man of letters. He 
was for many years a county magis- 
trate, and Clerk of Session at Edin- 
burgh ; he took an interest in business 
ventures, was an active farmer and an 
impassioned improver of his property at 
Abbotsford. What makes his energy 
still more remarkable is the fact that he 
was handicapped by ill-health as a child 
and again at the height of his success. 
Neither this nor his financial ruin when 
he was already in his fifties daunted 
him at all. He had unconquerable 
courage as well as a tremendous fund 
of vitality. 

Whether Mr Pearson’s attractive 
sketch of Scott’s personality will per- 
suade anyone not already an addict to 
read Scott’s books may be doubted. Too 
little is said about the themes of either 
poems or novels to arouse curiosity ; too 
few considered judgments are given to 
provoke the disappointed to try again. 
Most people will be quite content to 
have a nodding acquaintance with some- 
one whom they take on trust as “a great 
novelist ” ; and those who do read Scott 
with enjoyment will certainly find fur- 
ther enjoyment in reading this sym- 
pathetic book about him. 


Striker of Sparks 


COUNTRY AND CALLING. 
By W. K. Hancock. 
Faber. 246 pages. 18s. 


HOSE who may have wondered what 

manner of man was chosen to go 
out on a single-handed mission to 
achieve peace in Buganda are now pro- 
vided with his own account of what he 
was like and how he had spent his life 
before he set forth ; and those who knew 
Sir Keith Hancock already, through his 
writings or by personal acquaintance, 
may compare his self-analysis (“ what I 
am trying to do,” he tells us, “is to 
report my own experience, including 
my own over-simplified answers”) with 
their own impression, in the sure know- 
ledge that whatever he has to say will 
be said well. This is his “ continuous 
and exciting personal exploration” 
which moves from boyhood in the bush 
by way of Melbourne, a Rhodes scholar- 
ship to Balliol and a Fellowship at All 
Souls, to four academic chairs and— 
almost—to Australia again. 

It is all-a little unsettled, déplacé is 
Sir Keith’s word: an account of a not 
always patient search for the right patch 
of ground to put down his roots ; inter- 
spersed with quick sketches of people 
and lands by a man who has moved 
about with an eye for quirks as well as 
for country ; and all intermixed with it, 
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informing the book with its own sort of . 


unity, the testament of one of the ablest 
of living historians about his craft. The 
beginning and the later parts of the book 
are the more enjoyable and satisfactory. 
Whereas his picture (the best thing in 
the book) of his Australian parson father 
has all the virtues of “ attachment, 
justice and span” which form Sir 
Keith’s recipe for the historian, his more 
extended sketch of himself perhaps does 
himself less (if maybe at times more) 
than justice. “ Striking sparks,” he says, 
“is the teacher’s gift”; and Sir Keith 
Hancock is a man (as he says of someone 
else) who has mined many “coals that 
burst aflame in other people’s minds,” 
for he is one of those teachers with a 
capacity for getting a group of people 
around him who work the better because 
of his knack, while being their centre, 
of himself going quietly on working, so 
to say, on the flank: a scholar with a 
penetrating and impish searchlight, a 
man to whom others adhere. ~- 

Yet, as so often in an autobiography, it 
is the strictly autobiographical bits in this 
one that are the least satisfying. More 
enjoyable, because more gracious and less 
strained, are the moments when he is 
delightfully generous about his friends, 
irrespective, as it were, of himself. And, 
because he is himself fascinated by his 
craft, he fascinates us by his “ inquiry 
and narration.” This is good talk and 
good sense. Some may find the self- 
consciousness, the prickly heat, of the 
middle reaches of the book irritating, 
even painful. The rungs of his success, 
at a time when, by his own admission, 
“the dons never had it so good,” seem 
snapped off too ungratefully. We find 
him at odds with himself and with his 
countries, but not with his calling: as 
if, in this middle section, he were writing 
to get something out of his system, rather 
than into our heads. 

Sir Keith’s “Perspective View” of 
himself is, then, less gripping than that 
of the Commonwealth in his majestic 
and searching “ Survey”; less gay than 
his “ Politics in Pitcairn” ; less absorb- 
ing than his “ British War Economy.” 
There is a note of frustration running 
through his central pages: a need for 
action ; and to belong. But if he never 
got out to war nor home to settle, he 
has found at length new, perhaps 
friendlier, quarters in that Georgian 
house in Russell Square. “It was the 
University of London that gave me the 
chance, when I felt lost, of finding myself 
again in new work. It gave me, to begin 
with, one blessed year in which I need 
neither hurry nor worry. The later years 
have looked after themselves.” And 
now, perhaps, having got some of him- 
self out of his system in attempting one 
type of biography, he has made himself 
ready to write that of Smuts. If so, this 
book will be twice welcome ; for it is, of 
course, well worth reading for its own 
sake; simmering, as it does, with ideas 
unusually presented. “We got along- 
side each other fairly well,’ he says 
somewhere. One feels the same in read- 
ing him. Here is a gifted and delightful 
man thinking companionably aloud in his 
shirtsleeves and in his middle years: 


clearing his head—and ours—on_ inter- 

esting matters which have struck him in 

his. varying jobs. and moods ; grumbling, 

discussing, mooching, moralising, worri- 

ting, explaining, teasing, arguing, savour- 
ing—and, in trying to sort it all out, 
“ striking sparks.” 


pi the National 
Income - 


NATIONAL INCOME AND SOCIAL 
ACCOUNTING. 

By Harold C. Edey and Alan T. Peacock. 
Hutchinson’s University Library. 224 
pages. 8s. 6d. 


§ Se system of statistical records and 
estimates that goes under the tradi- 
tional title of “national income statis- 
tics” has proved the most convenient 
framework for summarising economic 
events—a framework which can be filled 
with varying amounts of detail accord- 
ing to analytical needs. But, like com- 
mercial accounts, national income statis- 
tics cannot be properly understood— 
indeed are liable to gross misunder- 
standing—unless the user has some 
knowledge of the principles of compila- 
tion and incidentally of the many con- 
ventions and arbitrary solutions of 
insoluble problems. 

This book meets the need for a fairly 
simple description of the basic tech- 
niques both of presenting and using 
national income statistics ; the descrip- 
tion is especially applicable to the 
official British statistics. It does not 
deal in any detail with the sources of 
information nor -with the uncertainties 
surrounding some of the_ estimates. 
The authors—respectively lecturer in 
accounting and business finance at the 
London Scool of Economics, and reader 
in public finance of the University of 
London—concentrate on the social 
accounting approach, which is now 
generally used, and which serves to dis- 
play not only the trend of the major 
aggregates but also the changing rela- 
tionships between the constituent parts 
of the economy. They bring out in a 
helpful way the relationship between the 
social accounts and the method of 
“input-output ” analysis ; the latter can 
most easily be grasped if it be regarded 
as a way of presenting and interpreting 
the detailed flows underlying the social 
accounts. 

The sections of the book dealing with 
the uses and interpretation of social 
accounts are good and easy to grasp; 
perhaps more emphasis might have been 
put on the business uses of the statistics 
as distinct from governmental uses. 
There is also an excellent chapter on the 
need for “asset structure” analysis: 
the detailed analysis of capital accounts 
and particularly of the processes of lend- 
ing and borrowing within the economy. 
This should be the next stage of de- 
velopment but probably cannot proceed 
far in this country unless new statistical 
sources can be opened up. More might 
be said, however, of the use of the sector 
capital accounts—rudimentary as they 
are—in the British blue books. 

The earlier part of the book, describ- 
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ing the theoretical background and the 
fairly simple accounting” methods used, -. 
is perhaps unnecessarily arid—especially 
the rather laborious algebraic expres- 
sions, revealing little more than termino- 
logical identities. Since. the authors 
introduce certain economic - concepts, 
such as “factors of production,’ with 
little explanation, the reader must be © 
presumed to be familiar with the 
economists’ methods of expression. For 
the beginner, the book may thus appear 


_dry until he realises how the basic tech- | 


niques are used in practice. Indeed the 
reader of The Economist, even if he is 
a little rusty on the terminology of 
academic economies, could plunge 
straight into Parts’II and III without 
much risk of losing his way. Part III 
in fact opens with a translation of an 
individual’s actounts into the language 
of social accounting which may well be 
found more helpful and illuminating 
than the more generalised discussion in 
Part I. 

This book may usefully be regarded 
as complementary to Professor Hicks’s 
“Social Framework,” which still pro- . 
vides the best introduction to the funda- 
mental objectives of social accounting. 
This book delves more deeply, and most 
usefully, into the accounting structure 
and the statistical problems. 


A Literary Joke 
O RARE AMANDA |! 


By Jack Loudan. 
Chatto & Windus. 200 pages. 15s. 


NNA MARGARET McKITTRICK 

was born in County Down in 1860, 
and after some training as a school- 
teacher married Andy Ross, station- 
master of Larne. She published two 
absurd novels and a volume of verse 
called “Poems of Puncture”; the cult 
of these became a coterie joke to which 
rather wider circulation was given when 
the Nonesuch Press reissued her first 
book, “Irene Iddesleigh,” in 1926; she 
died in 1939, leaving some literary 
remains. 

Mrs Ros appears never seriously to 
have doubted her own genius. But 
although her litigiousness- and some 
other traits suggest that she was a little 
mad, she was by no means inaccessible 
to comment and indeed reacted to it 
violently. Her first experience of being 
“ discovered ”"—it was a long insensitive 
chortle by. Barry Pain in Black and 
White—convinced her that critics were, 
inter alia, clay crabs of corruption, evil- 
minded snapshots of spleen, poking 
hounds and rodents of state. But she 
was proud of the interest of Mr Aldous 
Huxley, who had discussed her work 
without evident mockery. It is clear 
that the Amanda joke, which even 
brought literary pilgrims to Larne, has 
its uncomfortable side ; like the gulling 
of Malvolio it is a test of something 
more than our manners. Mr Loudan 
says nothing of the pathos attaching to.. 
this preposterously fated member of an 
honourable and always hazardous pro- 
fession. But his book has tact and feel-- 
ing, and can be thoroughly enjoyed. 
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‘CHRISTMAS PRESENTS get 
more difficult each year. 
There is so much to choose 
from now.’ 


‘I’m giving old James half 
a dozen golf balls.’ 


‘That should keep him going 
for a couple of rounds.’ 


‘And, of course, there’s 
that fellow Bill Cox’s new 
book.’ 


‘Who’s he?’ 


‘Oh, he has a knack of 
teaching amateur champions 
how to play golf.’ 


‘Well, there’s nothing like 
a golf book to put your 
opponent off his game!’ 


CAN I HELP YOU? 

The Guide to Better Golf, 
by Bill Cox, the Fulwell 
Professional, coach to all 
four British Champions 
1953/54, and to the Oxford 
and Cambridge teams, 1954. 
Illustrated with over 100 
action photographs. 

12s. 6d. net. 

Published by ERNEST BENN 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 






CHESHIRE, V.C. 
Russell Braddon 


The terrific story of Group Captain 
Leonard Cheshire, V.C., D.S.O., D.F.C., 
from earliest days to the present time. 


Illustrated, 12/6. 


TOP SECRET MISSION 
Madelaine Duke 


True story of a dangerous search. “A 


masterpiece. ...” Guy Ramsey, The Daily 
Telegraph. 
Illustrated, 12/6. 
ESCAPE 


—OR DIE 
Paul Brickhill 


“An epic of sheer, blazing resolution.” 
H. E. Bates. 


Illustrated, 15]-. 


PRIVATE KELLY 


Great War Books 
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I SURVIVED 
Godfrey Lias 


Ten years a prisoner in Soviet Russia. 
“ Most revealing . . . a valuable docu- 
ment... .” The Sphere. 

Illustrated, 12/6. 


THE DAM BUSTERS 
Paul Brickhill 


“The best wartime story of the R.A.F.” 
Douglas Bader. 
Mlustrated, 15]-. 


| FLEW FOR 
THE FUHRER 
Heinz Knoke 


A German fighter-pilot’s war. “A 
fascinating picture.” The Observer. 


Illustrated, 12/6. 


by Himself 


Extraordinary personal story of this ex-prisoner of the Russians. 


Illustrated, 12/6. 


From all Booksellers 


THE WORLD AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


Monthly Bulletin ef Agricultural Economics and EVERY YEAR FAO pub- 


Statistics 





lishes a report on The State 
of Food & Agriculture. As 


Each issue contains articles, commodity notes and well as agriculture it covers 
statistical tables keeping up to date the major develop- forestry and fisheries, of 


ments in the world food and agricultural situation. 


Annual Subscription: $5.00 ; 25s. 


which FAO also produces 
statistical yearbooks : Year- 
book of Forest Products Sta- 
tistics (1947 et seg. ; $2.50, 


FAO Commodity Publications occupy seven pages 12s. 6d.) and Yearbook of 
in the current catalogue and cover animal products, fats Fisheries Statistics (1947 et 
and oils, fibres, grains, sugar, fertilizers, machinery, 9: ; $3.50, 17s. 6d.). 


cocoa, coffee, tobacco, tea, and other products. 


Five Principal Agents: United 


titles in a new series of Commodity Policy Studies have Kingdom, H.M.S.O.; U.S.A., 


appeared. 


Columbia University Press, 
New York ; Canada, Ryer- 


Yearbook of Food and Agricultural Statistics, son Press, Toronto ; Peri- 


1953 


A two-volume yearbook (Production and Trade) giving 
world statistics of crops and livestock, production, trade Schaik’s 


and prices. 


Price per volume: $3.50 ; 


17s. 6d. 


odica Inc., Montreal; India, 
Orient Longmans, Calcutta, 
etc.; U. of S. Africa, Van 
Bookstore, Pre- 
toria ; Australia, Goddard 
Pty., Sydney. 


The Catalogue of Publications, 1945-54, can be obtained from the agents listed or direct from FAO. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


Viale delle Terme di Caracalla, Rome, Italy 
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@ Five poems by 
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@ A story by 
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Lavishly and beautifully pro- 

duced, with 192 pages text, 24 

pages half-tone illustrations and 
4 pages in full colour. 












Single copies 2s. 6d. 
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for 
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Is the joke, if harrhless, faded or 
fading? Almost certainly not. Mrs 
Ros’s writing has permanent literary 
interest as instancing, in an odd purity, 
what Mr Huxley called “the result of 
the discovery of art by an unsophisti- 
cated mind and of its first conscious 
attempt to produce the artistic.” More- 
over, it is uniquely funny. There is all 
of Dogberry in it (when Lord and Lady 
Dilworth suffer their lightning bank- 
ruptcy, they have to leave “their 
heightened haunt of  high-born 
socialism”) and something of Berowne 
and Mercutio too. Or it may be said 
that Mrs Ros has all that high devotion 
to the logos displayed by her contem- 
porary and compatriot, James Joyce— 
and, in her own weird way, something 
even of his command of it as well. 
Those who delight in her books will be 
grateful to Mr Loudan for the fresh 
material he has made available. 


Interpreting the City 


HOW THE CITY WORKS. 

By Oscar R. Hobson. 

News Chronicle Book Department. 
pages. 6s. 


N the City 

they sell and buy, 
and nobody ever * 
asks them why. 
But since it contents them 
to buy and sell 
God forgive them! 
They might as well. 
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In 1930 when Humbert Wolfe wrote 
those lines he was expressing a popular 
misconception about the “ mysteries ” of 
the City and their remoteness from the 
world he wished to live in. He was badly 
informed even then. Bagehot had blazed 
the trail of interpreting the City to the 
public more than half a century before. 
Hartley Withers had retrodden the path 
and made it easy to follow in the first 
decade of this century. Today, when 
every political candidate is ready to spout 
high finance, and when every elector who 
has reached manhood knows that the 
working of the money machine does in- 
deed affect his life, there is plenty of 
room for an up-to-date book simple, 
readable and short, explaining just how 
the City’s delicate machinery really is 
working in this period halfway through 
the abolition of controls. Mr Hobson’s 
revised and partly rewritten book fills 
that gap precisely and fills it admirably. 

Right through the whole range of City 
markets, the banks and their clearings, 
the discount market, the Bank of Eng- 
land, the Stock Exchange, the new issue 
market, the chief commodity markets and 
Lloyds—Mr Hobson leads the unin- 
structed reader in simple language. He 
is guided by what he calls his pet theory 
that “Finance is essentially a simple 
subject and that its reputed difficulties 
and complexities arise mainly out of the 
confusing and ambiguous terminology 
that has grown up around it.” His pet 
theory may be wrong ; it may be his gift 
for exposition and not the simplicity of 
the subject that makes his book readable, 


but if it is wrong it is one of very few 
errors in this book. 

There are just a few such. One con- 
cerns the wool market where he weighs 
the advantages of the producer in 
Australia and New Zealand sending his 
wool to London in pursuit of a spot 
premium rather than selling his wool 
quickly in the next local sale. It is surely 
the farmer with a bad position in the 
queue for the local sale who is most 
tempted to ship his wool to London 
rather than wait until near the end of 
the local selling season. In Mr Hobson’s 
discussion of spot and forward trans- 
actions it might have come out just a 
little more clearly that forward dealing 
for the person with a legitimate trade 
interest is not a way of speculating but 
a way of avoiding speculation. The point 
comes through clearly enough in the dis- 
cussion of several of the commodity 
markets, individually. 

There will be room for further editions 
of this useful book and when they come 
along one may hope that the author will 
find just one or two improvements he 
can still make. One that suggests itself 
is a slightly fuller treatment of the 
insurance companies as one of the City’s 
major occupations. Lloyd’s already gets 
a neat chapter.. The companies get the 
shortest of references as the major in- 
fluence in the new issue market, which 
they certainly are. 


From Wool to Cloth 


MEDIEVAL MERCHANT VEN- 
TURERS. 
By E. M. Carus-Wilson. 


Methuen. 346 pages. 30s. 


HE term adventurer is often used 

in a pejorative sense, but that never 
seems to be the case when the adjective 
merchant is added to it ; indeed modern 
business men are sometimes exhorted to 
show the spirit and qualities of the 
merchant adventurers of the past. In 
this collection of studies Miss Carus- 
Wilson shows how the medieval mer- 
chant adventurers contributed to the 
development of English foreign trade. 
Two long essays, reprinted from 
“Studies in English Trade in the 
Fifteenth Century,” analyse Bristol’s 
foreign trade in the later Middle Ages 
and trace the rise and decline of the 
Iceland trade. Other essays, mostly 
reprinted from The Economic History 
Review, deal with the development of 
the cloth industry in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, the origin of the 
Merchant Adventurers’ Company, the 
cloth exports of the fourteenth century, 
and the Gascon wine trade. To these 
the author has added an introduction 
summarising the main changes in the 
wool and cloth trades, and a chart show- 
ing the wool and cloth exports from 
1347 to 1544. 

These studies are no random collec- 
tion put together to form a book; they 
have a unity and a homogeneity often 
lacking in such collections. Their main 
theme is the development of the cloth 
industry and the gradual transition from 
the export of wool to the export of 
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cloth. The invention of mechanical 
fulling, the growth of a capitalist 
organisation within the urban cloth 
industry, and the spread of that indus- 
try into the rural areas all helped to 
substitute cloth for wool as England’s 
chief export. That cloth in turn helped 
to pay for Gascon wine and Iceland fish, 
and laid the foundations of the wealth 
and power of the Merchant Adven- 
turers’ Company. 

On the quantitative aspect of these 
great developments the medieval sources 
are sometimes silent or misleading. 
Modern economists, who seem more 
and more to demand a. statistical 
approach to economic history, can learn 
much of both the limitations and the 
usefulness of medieval statistics from 
Miss Carus-Wilson’s work. Her analysis 
of fifteenth-century aulnagers’ accounts 
shows that né6 reliance can be placed on 
these records of cloth production ; the 
historian who uses such statistics has 
clearly not only to catch his hare and 
then cook it, but also to make sure that 
it has not been cooked before he catches 
it. Though the quantitative relationship 
between cloth exports and cloth pro- 
duction is uncertain, the statistics of 
foreign trade can safely be used, as the 
author uses them, to show the main 
trends in wool and cloth exports. They 
are valuable, too, in showing the pro- 
portion of trade handled by native and 
alien merchants respectively. 


Miss Carus-Wilson is the leading 
authority on the English cloth industry 
and trade in the Middle Ages. It is - 
useful, therefore, to have collected 
together these lucid and_ scholarly 
studies which show the range and depth 
of her contribution to medieval 
economic history. 


Shorter Notice 


REPORT FROM MALAYA. 
By Vernon Bartlett. 
Verschoyle. 128 pages. 10s. 6d. 


This account of the state of the Malayan 
emergency exudes its author’s skill and 
experience as a writer. For anyone who 
wants to know what has happened in 
Malaya and why, it is therefore the perfect 
handbook. Mr Bartlett is too sensible a 
writer to leave out in a book of this type 
either the simple facts of history or the ABC 
of the current problem. At the same time 
he gilds the lesson with a coating of his 
own shrewd observation and power of des- 
cription. The book is the outcome of a 
personal suggestion from the former High 
Commissioner, General Sir Gerald 
Templer, that Mr Bartlett should visit 
Malaya and spend some time there. In it 
the author sets out to convince the reader 
of three things: that the Communist 
terrorists do not represent a Malayan 
national movement ; that the present “ pro- 
gress towards self-government is as swift 
as is sensible ” ; and that, in spite of every- 
thing, Malaya is still one of the happiest 
countries in the world, with possibly less 
colour prejudice than any other plural 
society, None of these are new ideas to 
the expert. But if they can find a wider 
acceptance with the general reader, Mr 
Bartlett will have succeeded in doing his 
duty by his subject. 











McCarthy 


Washington, D.C. 


ONDEMNED by his fellow Senators, by 67 votes to 
22, Mr McCarthy is taking his revenge not on them 
but on the President, who went out of his way to commend 
Senator Watkins after he had so painfully and so pains- 
takingly brought Mr McCarthy to judgment. To make 
up for the support he has lost, both in the Senate and in 
the country, Mr McCarthy is now trying to rally behind 
him all those who oppose President Eisenhower’s modera- 
tion in dealing with Communism 
abroad. And to show that he is 
in no way cowed, the Senator has 
begun his new campaign with a 
direct personal attack on the 
President himself. 

It is too early to judge how 
effective Mr McCarthy’s open 
defiance will be. Certainly the 
Committee of Ten Million 
formed by retired admirals and 
generals to oppose the motion of 
censure has resolved to remain in 
being to support a _ tougher 
foreign policy. But many of the 
true conservatives of both parties, 
particularly in the Senate, com- 
pelled by the censure debate to 
inspect the phenomenon of 
McCarthyism at close range, have 
at last recognised in it a threat 
to all traditional values and insti- 
tutions. Rather late in the day 
they have been repelled by the 
McCarthy contempt for human 
personality and alarmed by his 
power to unleash vicious passions. 
Senators like Mr Watkins who have received an education 
in the realities of McCarthyism are unlikely soon to forget 
the lesson, and even those Republicans who last week voted 
against censuring Mr McCarthy are disturbed by his latest 
move. 

On the other hand the party was evenly divided as it 
voted and, when allowance is made for two opposing Repub- 
licans who were paired and for Mr McCarthy himself, there 
was in the Republican party in the Senate a majority against 
censure, which included Senator Knowland and most of 
the party’s leaders. Geographically Mr McCarthy had his 
greatest support in the west and in the more thinly 
populated states; out of seventeen Republican Senators 





American Survey 


Herblock in the Washington Post 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


Hits Back 


from New England and the Atlantic region, only four were 
for him. In his attempt to broaden this split within 
his party Mr McCarthy will be helped by the bitterness 
which the motion has left behind. For example, Senator 
Jenner, who ended the debate in a state of hysteria, seems 
determined, regardless of party unity, to prosecute his feud 
with Senator Flanders, who proposed the original censure 
motion. 


Logically the next step should be a summons to Senator 
McCarthy to answer the ques- 
tions he has been censured for 
refusing to answer, but this is 
unlikely to follow. The Demo- 
crats, although they helped to 
precipitate the issue, took little 
part in the debate and, preserv- 
ing perfect unity in their own 
vote against the Senator, enjoyed 
the confusion in their opponents’ 
ranks. But any further action 
will depend on them, since they 
will be in control in the new 
Senate, and they do not want to 
give Mr McCarthy any more 
publicity. Their power will give 
them a chance to show whether 
they can restore the reputation of 
congressional investigations, in 
spite of their yearning to dig up 
campaign material for the 1956 
election. 

It was not in fact on his con- 
duct of congressional investiga- 
tions that Mr McCarthy was in 
the end censured. The Watkins 
committee had chosen his insult- 
ing treatment of General Zwicker, during the complicated 
dispute with the Army, as a symbol of the way in which 
Mr McCarthy has brought the Senate into disrepute while 
acting as its agent. But to obtain the largest possible 
muster on the final issue, Senator Watkins bowed to the 
Senate’s jealousy of its investigatory powers and reluctantly 
reprieved members from having to vote on whether a 
military subordinate should be bullied by a legislator into 
denouncing his superior. They were left only to decide 


whether Senators, like other human beings, ought to show 
respect for senatorial committees. 

In the end the decisive vote against Senator McCarthy 
was on two counts—for failing to co-operate with and 
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abusing the Gillette-Hennings committee appointed in the 
last Congress to look into charges relating to his financial 
transactions, and for abusing the Watkins committee itself. 
By their votes a large majority of Senators once and for 
all rejected the proposition that, by virtue of becoming, on 
his own valuation, “the symbol of anti-Communism,” a 
Senator could gain total personal immunity, with no obliga- 
tion to answer documented allegations reflecting gravely on 
his personal integrity. 

Many other factors have contributed to Senator 
McCarthy’s defeat, but it would probably have been 
impossible to bring it about if no personal charges had 
been pending against him. When Senators studied. the 
melancholy record of the frustration of the Géilletté- 
Hennings committee’s attempts to come to grips with their 
task, many of those who persist in paying tribute to Senator 
McCarthy for “ alerting the American people to the menace 
of Communism ” felt that there must be some limit to the 
drafts permitted on the nation’s gratitude. Also unavailing 
were the claims that Senator McCarthy’s behaviour was in 
the mainstream of the most robust American tradition. 
Certainly, intemperate language is no novelty in American 
politics, nor is the pose of defiance by a rugged individual 
against hidden and sinister forces. Many political irregulars 
have been able to rely on the American love of a fighter, 
not overawed by constituted authority, and there have been 
super-patriots at every great crisis in the country’s history. 
But the bullying and insinuation, the fear and mud- 
throwing, on which Mr McCarthy relies, are not the stuff 
of which such heroes were made. 

There are other reasons why Senator McCarthy, who 
fits so many traditional patterns, has been singled out for 
specially solemn obloquy. One, no doubt, is that Ameri- 
cans are conscious now, as in the past. they were not, of 
the vast impact of their internal arrangements on the 
opinions of the outside world ; the integrity of American 
institutions is an issue in the cold war. Another reason 


is the universal orthodoxy achieved by the idea that Com- ” 


munism is a world conspiracy and not a political party in 
the ordinary sense. The necessity, if ever it existed, for 
accepting Mr McCarthy’s leadership-on his own arrogant 
terms has vanished. In the struggle against Communism 
he had always been a liability abroad ; now, because of 
his acutely divisive effect on a nation united on the 
Communist issue, he has been officially recognised as a 
liability at home. And the soundness of these calculations 
is more likely to be underlined than obscured by the 
Senator’s latest and typical appeal to the country against 
his peers and his President. 


A Republican Rump ? 


MONG the most distinguished of Senator McCarthy’s 

victims may be the future of the Republican party. By 
one of those strokes of fortune that he has known how to 
turn to his advantage, the Senator’s condemnation by his 
colleagues coincides with a split between President Eisen- 
hower and his party leader in the Senate, Mr Knowland. 
When Senator Knowland rose to vote for his colleague 
from Wisconsin, he did so with the complex motives of a 
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narrow integrity. He genuinely believes that the new Eisen- 
hower line towards China, the attempt at self-restrained 
realism and flexibility towards the Communists, will lead to 
stalemate and ultimate disaster. Senator Knowland sees 
the shadow of a new Munich falling across Asia. He has 
chosen to underline his disagreement with the President 
by standing by Mr McCarthy. This does not mean that he 
approves either of McCarthyism or of the weird tribes on 
the McCarthyite warpath: isolationists, America Firsters, 
religious bigots, unemployed admirals and old ladies of 
vituperative leisure. But it does mean that he is prepared 
to risk a temporary split in the Republican party in order 
to strengthen his bargaining position in relation to the 
White House. 

It would be wrong to dramatise events excessively. By 
refusing to be drawn into a personal battle with Senator 
McCarthy, and by showing that the country as a whole 
supports his firm stand for peace, President Eisenhower has 
left the door open for compromise. Senator Knowland has 
demonstrated his pugnacious sincerity ; it is still possible 
for him to demonstrate his loyalty and political acumen. A 
small lunatic fringe will certainly remain outside the official 
fold. But the Republican party is not intent on political 
suicide. And this degrading fracas can have two good 
results: warned by last month’s congressional elections, 
many Republicans may reacquire a sense of responsibility, 
while Mr Eisenhower grows ever more clearly into a real 
President. 


Democrats United 


HE more the Republicans fight, the more the Democrats 

unite, for beyond the Republican dissensions they 
see a Democratic victory in 1956. At the Democratic 
National Committee’s meeting at New Orleans last week 
the differences between North and South that have been held 
mn check ever since the 1952 disaster continued to be so 
firmly suppressed that they seemed almost to have ceased 
to exist. Furthermore, in spite of the party’s moderate 
recovery in the November elections, they provided an 
ominous warning for southern Democrats. The Republi- 
cans increased their toehold below the Mason-Dixon line ; 
this suggests that their victories in the South in 1952 were 
not due, as had been thought, solely to Mr Eisenhower. The 
harmony among the Democrats was sealed by the decision 
that the resented loyalty oath, over which the party split 
in 1952, should not be required in 1956. This pledge was 
designed to stop local party organisations which did not 
approve of the officially chosen candidate for the Presidency 
from putting another name under the Democratic symbol 
on the ballot in their states ; this was done by the southern 
renegades in 1948. ; 

An even more impressive demonstration of unity was the 

unanimity with which Mr Paul Butler was elected chairman 
of the National Committee ; a bitter struggle had seemed 
inevitable after the preliminary lobbying by a number of 
influential party leaders on behalf of their favourite candi- 
dates. Mr Butler, a Roman Catholic as tradition demands, 
was the choice of Mr Stevenson and will be in charge of the 
arrangements for the 1956 convention. Officially he is 
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neutral on the question of the presidential nominee, as he 
emphasised this week, but there is growing certainty that 
Mr Stevenson can have the Democratic nomination again 
in 1956 if he works for it. That he is at least prepared to be 
given it is being taken for granted, although he has said 
he will have less time for politics in the future than in the 
past two years ; the deficit arising out of his 1952 campaign 
is now paid off and he no longer feels obliged to put fund- 
raising party dinners before his private business. 

Speaking at New Orleans, Mr Stevenson outlined for the 
Democrats in the new Congress a constructive programme 
of critical co-operation with the President, particularly in 
foreign affairs, designed to save Mr Eisenhower from his 
own party. But Mr Stevenson was speaking with the aloof- 
ness of a younger statesman with no immediate responsi- 
bilities. A more practical, even if less tactful, approach was 
that of Mr Butler, in his first statement after taking office ; 
he boldly charged the President with being unqualified for 
his great position. This is the row that Democratic poli- 
ticians will be hoeing with growing energy as 1956 
approaches. For, provided that Mr Eisenhower stands again, 
it is the President more than his party that will have to be 
beaten in that year, 


US versus the Trusts 


° 


RADITIONALLY, a Republican Administration is 

regarded as a staunch friend of big business. But under 
the guidance of Mr Stanley Barnes, President Eisenhower’s 
Department of Justice has attacked monopolies and giant 
business empires on every hand. The courts, however, are 
taking an increasingly subtle and qualified view of the anti- 
trust laws. 

This was shown last week, when in a Federal District 
Court Judge LaBuy dismissed the government’s suit against 
the du Pont empire, the General Motors Corporation and 
the United States Rubber Company. Filed five years ago, 
this suit, the largest ever brought under the anti-trust laws, 
contended that 117 members of the du Pont family had 
bought shares in General Motors and United States Rubber 
in order to establish a monopolistic market for du Pont pro- 
ducts. This “horizontal” acquisition of shares, and the 
resulting restraint on free competition, were thought to con- 
stitute a violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act and the 
Clayton Act. The government was seeking to compel 
members of the du Pont family to dispose of their twenty 
million shares in General Motors and of investments in 
United States Rubber that have been valued at $140 million. 
In an opinion running to two hundred and twenty pages, 
Judge LaBuy held that there was no evidence to prove “ con- 
spiracy, monopolisation, a restraint of trade or any reasonable 
probability of restraint.” The Department of Justice has 


not yet decided whether to appeal, but at least two of the 
present Justices of the Supreme Court have been involved in 
the case’s earlier stages and would have to step down. 
Another major anti-trust suit is pending against the Radio 
Corporation of America, whose control of some 10,000 
patents is thought by the government to obstruct competitive 
In order to 


research in the wireless and television fields. 
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use one RCA patent, a manufacturer has to accept a licence 
for all, and this “ package licensing” policy means that 
potential rivals can be tied up in endless patent litigations. 
An excellent example of such a suit is the present litigation 
between RCA and the Zenith Radio Corporation over alleged 
patent infringements. Mr Adlai Stevenson represents RCA 
in this case which is to be tried shortly in Chicago. 


Instalment Plan for Exports 


Washington, D.C. 


HE rise of tough competition from Europeans in a grow- 
ing buyers’ market for capital equipment all over the 
world has driven American exporters to search for special 
credit assistance from the government to enable them to 
offer their wares on the instalment plan. Their search has 
not been entirely in vain, but nevertheless there is little com- 
mercial aggressiveness behind the new scheme of the Export- 
Import Bank for “lines of credit ” to exporters, or the new 
American Overseas Finance Corporation established by the 
Chase National Bank under a little-used section of the bank- 
ing laws. 

These plans for assistance start from the assumption, to 
quote the words of Mr Hawthorne Arey, a director of the 
Export-Import Bank, that 

the problem of the United States is almost the opposite 

of that of many countries which are our competitors. 

[The American problem] is to assist the importing countries 


to earn the dollars they must have if they are to buy more 
of our exports 


rather than simply to increase exports in order to pay for 
essential imports. The schemes are designed only to 
preserve for American exporters their traditional markets. 
To get a line of credit an exporter must have a regular 
record of sales in specific countries and, in some instances, 
even to specific importers. Credit will be severely limited 
to exports of capital equipment which will earn or save 
dollars in the importing country. According to Mr Arey 

any other course would merely permit the United States 

exporter who had received a loan from the Bank to make 

a sale abroad at the expense of the exporters who did not 

obtain such loans. 

No credits will be granted at all for sales to certain countries 
with severe dollar pinches. 

The terms will be stiff. A down payment of 20 per cent 
will be required of the importer. The exporter himself will 
have to bear another 20 per cent of the financing (25 per 
cent in the Chase plan) and there will be a $10,000,000 
maximum for an individual exporter. The interest on the 
importer’s bill must be at least 5 per cent, and the exporter 
must pay at least 13 per cent commission to the Bank. In 
general, the credit will be given only for two or three years, 
with rare cases running to five years. The chief advantage 
to the exporter of the new private organisation is that it will 
be able to offer slightly larger lines of credit. 

Fundamentally, the agitation for the new assistance 
springs from the lack of commercial bank credit for medium- 
term export financing. Bank examiners, always emphasis- 
ing liquidity, eye cautiously any bill running more than a 
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year, and American commercial banks tend to be suspicious 
of transactions in any currericy not bearing the likeness of 
an American President. With all their prudence, these 
new experiments in exports on the instalment plan reflect 
the fact that the hugely expanded American industrial 
machine needs markets and has come to depend on exports 
for an unprecedented (though still relatively small) share of 
them. The constant dinning of this fact into congressional 
ears by American exporters of capital goods had much to do 
with the emergence of the new plans. If they do not work, 
the pressure for even more liberal assistance will increase. 


Reorganising for Morale 


URING the first two years of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration, morale in the civil service has been low. 
Exposed to the threat of McCarthyism and aware that the 
Republicans were out for spoils after twenty years in the 
desert, many employees of the federal government quit their 
jobs. In certain branches, such as the United States Infor- 
matior Agency, it has been difficult to fiid good applicants. 
But in the past few weeks there have been several attempts 
to improve the situation. 

Under a new executive order, which will go into effect 
in January, 450,000 federal employees whose status has 
hitherto been classed as “ indefinite” will be integrated 
into the career system ; this brings to an end a four-year 
period during which practically no permanent appointments 
have been made. Any employee who has been selected by 
examination, and who has spent three years in the civil 
service, will henceforth have first claim on continued 
employment and regular advancement. This new order 
states explicitly, in accordance with the Hatch Act, that 
employees will be chosen solely on merit and without any 
political strings attached. It is extremely difficult, even 
though the head of the Civil Service Commission does not 
seem. to think so, to see how this: can be reconciled with 
a recent White House directive that candidates endorsed 
by the Republican party were to be given every preference 
when vacancies in the Government service were filled. 

In the Foreign Service and the State Department particu- 
larly, morale has just been deeply undermined by the dis- 
missal of Mr John Paton Davies. Last week, however, 
President Eisenhower took a small step towards restoring 
to the Foreign Service a sense of non-partisan integrity 
and towards carrying out the recent advice of an expert 
commission. Mr Loy Henderson has been nominated for 
the post of Deputy Under Secretary of State for 
Administration. He has been Ambassador to Iran where 
he worked smoothly with Mr Hoover, the present Under 
Secretary of State, and his nomination reflects the wish 
to have a career diplomat rather than a political appointee 
in charge of the delicate personnel situation. Ultimately, 
it is hoped that one or two senior officials in the State 


Department will attain the position enjoyed in Britain by . 


the Permanent Under Secretary at the Foreign Office. 
What is needed meanwhile, however, is a thorough review 
of the whole system of loyalty and. security ; there are signs 
that this also is to be undertaken, in preparation for the 
pressures of a Democratic Congress. 





Fair Trade at Cut Prices 


New York 


LAW that is not enforced is worse than no law at all. 

The resale price maintenance law, known in the United 
States by the euphemism “fair trade,” is, in the opinion of 
many American shopkeepers, such a law, for it has not 
been effectively enforced against the cut-price stores or 
“ discount houses.” These discount houses, according to 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, are now respon- 
sible for an annual sales volume of $25 billion, or 18 per 
cent of all retail trade. This makes it obvious not only that 
most consumers prefer lower prices to the better service 
provided by the regular retail outlets, but also that the fair 
trade laws are a positive hindrance to those who still observe 
them ; under these laws manufacturers make agreements 
with retailers fixing the selling prices of their products. 

Some suits have been brought, and won, by fair trading 
shops against the discount houses, and the Supreme Court 
has recently, by refusing to hear appeals by the discounters, 
implicitly confirmed the constitutionality of the federal fair 
trade law—the McGuire Act. But the great majority of 
discount houses have gone scot free. This is partly because 
they have exploited a loophole in the law (which the fair 
traders hope, by court action, to close) by delivering fair- 
traded products from branches in one of the states— 
Missouri, Texas, Vermont and the District of Columbia 
—that have never had fair trade laws. But the main reason 
for this immunity is the reluctance of all but a few of the 
manufacturers to enforce fair trade agreements, a difficult 
and costly business. 

Retailers have tried to force manufacturers to police all 
fair trade agreements by giving less prominence to, or de- 
clining to stock, products of manufacturers whbdse fair trade - 
prices are not observed, and some manufacturers have 
stopped delivery to price-cutters. But the retailers, and 
particularly the large department stores, are finally being 
forced to do battle with the discount houses on their own 
ground by cutting prices even on fair traded goods. Even 
the manufacturers are having second thoughts. The 
General Electric Company has revoked its policy of “ sug- 
gesting list prices” on heavy electrical appliances although 
continuing to “ fair trade” its smaller products. 


CONSUMER PRICES in the UNITED STATES 
INDEX NUMBERS 1947-49=—100 
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The Attorney-General’s committee on anti-trust practices, 
which is due to report soon, is expected to recommend 
the repeal, or at least the modification, of the federal 
fair trade laws. The druggists (retail chemists) and the 
other powerful fair trade lobbies are already preparing their 
defence. Their many friends in Congress can always play 
the congressional ace of states’ rights, since fair trade legisla- 
tion is basically a matter for the individual states. But as 
long as neither the manufacturers nor the big chain stores 
enforce fair trade, no legal protection will do the protesting 
retailers much good. 


Campaigns Incorporated 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN FRANCISCO 


‘HE most striking feature of the recent election 
campaign in California was the transformation of 
the incumbent Governor, Mr Goodwin Knight, well 
known for his extreme right-wing Republicanism, into a 
passable imitation of his liberal predecessor, the present 
Chief Justice, Mr Warren. The reason for this was simple: 
victory for Mr Knight, in a state where Republicans are in 
a minority, turned on his winning the support of one million 
independent voters, many of them conservative Democrats 
from the Middle West and South who have moved into 
California. The easiest way to attract them (which proved 
overwhelmingly successful) was to adopt the well-tested 
non-partisan approach of the Warren regime. - But the 
methods by which the transformation was engineered: con- 
stitute a new and significant political phenomenon. 

Governor “Goody ” Knight’s “ 
of professional public relations experts, the firm of Whitaker 
and Baxter (a married couple), who earned a national repu- 
tation by their spirited defence of the American Medical 
Association against compulsory health insurance. In 1952 
they formed the National Professional Committee for 
Eisenhower and Nixon, but this was only one of seventy 
election campaigns they have run in the last twenty years. 
Only five have been lost and with their rival firms, like 
that of Vice-President Nixon’s adviser, Mr Murray 
Chotiner, of Los Angeles, they have set a dizzy pace which 
nearly all candidates are now compelled to follow if they 
want to be elected in California. The order of magnitude 
is all that can be used to gauge the actual cost of such a 
statewide campaign, which is never published or fully 
reckoned. Thus it costs $250 for twenty seconds of time 
on a major television station. Poster advertisements run 
at a little over a dollar a day and it takes 900 of these to 
cover the state effectively for as long as the candidate’ can 
afford. Direct mailing of postcards to one million voters 
costs about $21,000 ; there are five million voters in the 
state and Whitaker and Baxter like to reach all of them. 
Given these items alone, it is easy to arrive at a total cost 
of over $500,000 for a governatorial campaign, and it is 
difficult to believe the official figure of $428,000 in Governor 
Knight’s case when no expense was spared. 

In undertaking the Knight campaign Whitaker and Baxter 
assumed more than ordinary responsibilities for their candi- 
date. Not only did they see that his speeches received full 
coverage in the press ; they actually wrote the speeches, 
carefully striking a middle-of-the-road and even a liberal 


new look” was the work - 
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note. No longer did Mr Knight publicly attack the policies 
of his predecessor and he avoided his customary cracks at 
the internationalist element in the Republican party. On 
one early occasion he appeared to be improvising in his 
normally spontaneous fashion when he called for stronger 
party loyalty and for non-partisanship in the same speech. 
But on most occasions he stuck faithfully to the straight and 
narrow lines marked out for him in advance by his mentors. 
This made it possible for both the conservative and isola- 
tionist Los Angeles Times (in spite of its qualms over his 
strange new alliance with the American Federation of 
Labour) and the more sophisticated, internationalist San 
Francisco Chronicle (over the protests of its managing editor) 
to endorse Mr Knight. It was significant that in the Central 
Valley, where the independent McClatchey newspapers 
appear and where the Democratic candidate, Mr Graves, had 
good press coverage, his vote ran noticeably higher than 
elsewhere compared with Mr Knight’s.. 

Californians, still wondering at his transformation, are 
asking whether the Governor, on his own without the experts 
to protect him, will not now lapse into ‘his old free-wheeling, 
slapstick, undisciplined consetvatism: Two considerations 
seem likely to guide him here. One is that the professionals 
have evolved a new pattern of action for him which, if 
followed, could enable him to control California’s essentially 
non-partisan state government for years. The other is that 
Governor Knight appears now to be in an unchallengeable 
position as head of the Republican party in one of the three 
most important states politically in the country. In this new 
dual role he poses a real threat to the two present rivals for 
Republican leadership in California—Senator Knowland and 
Vice-President Nixon. From all early signs a three-way 
struggle for power is inevitable between now and the presi- 
dential nominating convention in 1956. In that struggle 
it will be important to watch not only the main“contenders, 
but the strategy of the rival professional public relations 
firms who are actively writing Californian political history. 


. SHORTER NOTES 


The Treasury’s $17.3 billion refunding programme has 
resulted in the exchange of over 97 per cent of the maturing 
securities for the three new issues offered. Compared with 
previous refunding programmes—especially in 1952, when 
the cash demand ranged from 6 to as high as 29 per cent— 
this operation is a very satisfactory one. Nearly $7 billion 
of the maturing obligations were exchanged for the new 
medium-term Treasury bond—for eight years eight months 
at 23 per cent. 


* 


After sixty-two years, aliens are no longer to be detained 
at Ellis Island, now that the functions of the immigration 
station have been transferred to the Immigration Service’s 
headquarters in New York City as part of the general 
reorganisation of the alien service. Under the new proce- 
dure, aliens with proper documents will be admitted with 
virtually no delay at the port of entry. However, the 
others, who will be provisionally admitted on bond or 
parole until their cases are decided, are for the present being 
detained in New York prisons, which rather detracts from 
the psychological effect of the easing of the regulations. 
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“Yes Sir! You can now fly 
TWA to USA at reduced 
Thrift Season fares...” 
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** You enjoy the same superb . but on your next trip to 
TWA service all es same comfort and America and back 
the way... on the ground . ; . individual attention . when you fly TWA . 
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. you’ll be making the . nearly £35 if you fly by : - «» TWA can fly you on to 
worth-while saving : the thrifty TWA : any one of 60 major cities 
of £28... Sky Tourist service... inside America, too.” 


Now is the time to plan your trip to the U.S.A. TWA Thrift Season™ 
reduced fares are in operation until the end of March, Reductions 
apply to all TWA transatlantic services. 


London to New York On Season Thrift Season Saving 
(RETURN FARES) (APR-OCT) (NOV-MAR) ‘ 


First Class £257. 3.0 £228.12.0 £28.11.0 
Sky Tourist £186. 9.0 £151.16.0 £34.13.0 


‘To dollar earners—TWA is the only airline flying from Europe which also 
serves 60 major U.S. cities in the principal markets of America. TWA 
knows America, Their specialised knowledge can be of assistance to you. 





3 MILLION PEOPLE A YEAR a WA 
See your Travel Agent or ‘phone TWA: iia L Y. 


Trans World Airlines, TRANS WORLD AIRLINES © 
200 Piccadilly, W.1. TRAfalgar 1234. 


TWA Manchester: BLAckfriars 4649. USA -+EUROPE - AFRICA - ASIA 
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A TRIUMPH OF INVENTIVE GENIUS 
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Here is the watch’s “‘heart”—the balance 
wheel, which swings back and forth many 
millions of times a year on tiny pivots which 
are but one seventy-fifth of an inch long and 
only three thousandths of an inch in diameter. 
In unprotected watches even one shock can 
twist or fracture these pivots; but in 
CYMA Watches they are protected by the 
world’s most resilient shock-absorber . . . 
CYMAFLEX .. . a patented jewelled > * Fosty : : a 

“cushion” at each end of the balance staff. : f : : CHARTERED 1795 


A masterpiece of micro-engineering, it gives 
virtually perfect protection against shock ay 
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@ t Ask your Jeweller for the 


a watch’s worst enemy. 
Prices from \4 gns. to £60. CYMA Catalogue. : ee SEES STREET , NEW bit) ee ee 


Add ELEGANCE, ACCURACY and LONG 
LIFE and you have CYMA—ONE OF THE 
WORLD’S FINEST WATCHES. 
©O N [ Cyma watches have the Cymaflex MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
Anti-Shock, but every g VY MI 7 N= it 


FROM GOOD JEWELLERS 
EVERYWHERE. 















Personal service the world around 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK of New York maintains a world-wide network of 
57 overseas branches and of correspondents in every commercially important 
city throughout the free world. 

Businessmen who consult The National City Bank are thus assured of 
individual and personal service the world around. Their particular interests 
can be assisted and furthered by up-to-the-minute reports from the experi- 
enced group who man this extensive banking chain. 

The London officers of The National City Bank are always happy to 
advise on all aspects of world trade and banking and are, as well, especially 
trained to deal with enquiries regarding the dollar area. A visit to any 
branch of The National City Bank of New York will help solve your problems. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


(ESTABLISHED 1812) 


Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the U.S.A. 


BS Head Office: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


London Offices :— City: 117 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2 West End: 11 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W.J 
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The Lesson of Berlin 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HEN the Socialist Unity (Communist) party decided 

to take part in the Berlin elections for the first time 

since 1946 the Social Democrats felt some nervousness. 

They had some reason for anxiety. Berliners suffer far more 

than West Germans-from the division of the city and the 

country and the local grievances are many and bitter. Com- 

munists have been infiltrating the Socialist and trade union 

ranks for some time past, and agitators have exploited the 

resentment that many. Berliners feel against the alleged 
indifference of Bonn and the West Germans. 

But last Sunday’s vote proved that these fears were 
groundless. The Socialist Unity party gained only 2.7 per 
cent of the votes in an election in which over 91 per cent 
of the electorate went to the polls. This meant that the 
Communists have not secured any seats in the new Senate. 
Berliners have once again shown that they profoundly 
mistrust anything that Communists or Russians say or do. 
And, at the same time, they have just as flatly rejected the 
right-wing extremists who tried to attract nationalist senti- 
ment, with the help of two of Dr Adenauer’s coalition 
ministers. The right-wing parties, too, failed to secure the 
5 per cent of votes needéd to gain seats in the new gov- 
ernment. Even the Free Democratic party lost heavily. 

The field has thus been left to the two big parties—the 
Christian Democrats and the Social Democrats, with the 
Free Democrats far in the rear. The Socialists now have 
a slim overall majority of seats, though they have hardly 
increased their percentage of votes compared with the 
1950 election. Dr Adenauer’s party gained considerably at 
the expense of the small parties, but it cannot form another 
majority government, even with its Bonn partners, the 
Free Democrats. If this balance leads to the re-establish- 
ment of the Socialist-Christian Democrat coalition that 
worked so well under the late Professor Reuter, it will 
be the best solution. The worst at all events has been 
avoided—the Socialists have not been again relegated to 
the opposition where they would be forced by Communists 
in the Berlin parliament into a competition to foster wage 
and pension claims. That path would have led Berlin east- 
wards towards the welcoming arms of Herr Ulbricht. 

The reason why the Socialist Unity Party took part in 
the free elections of West Berlin was doubtless precisely 
in order to gain a forum from which to exploit Berlin’s 
unhappy position and to appeal for collaboration with the 
East Berlin government. The Communists’ evidently 
intended, and still intend, to make Berlin a pattern for all 


Germany. That is to say, their aim is to secure recogni- 
tion of the eastern government, and to establish co-exist- 
ence, with a view to reuniting the city later on Mr Molo- 
tov’s terms. They have now received a check which Herr 
Ulbricht will find it hard to excuse to his Russian 
superiors. Invented stories of West Berlin police 
“terrorism” will hardly explain away the remarkable 
difference between last Sunday’s vote and the 99 per cent 
that the Communist “ National Front” allegedly secured 
not so long ago in the Soviet Zone and East Berlin 
“ elections.” 

Another very significant aspect of the Berlin elections, 
apart from the disaster that overtook the extremists, was 
the stand taken by the Social Democrats on the question 
of German unity. It might have been expected that the 
Socialists would have made even more bitter attacks on 
Dr Adenauer in Berlin than in the Federal Republic for 
“abandoning the Saar” and rearming Germany, instead 
of negotiating with Mr Molotov on German reunification. 
The Socialist Unity party posters might also have been 
expected to bear the West German Communists’ slogans 
on peace and unity. But this was not so. In the election 
campaign it was clear that the party leaders, both Socialist 
and Communist, had decided that the Berliners would not 
be won by their customary attacks on Dr Adenauer’s 
policy of strength and friendship with the Western powers. 
Both parties concentrated on local economic grievances 
and—except for Herr Ollenhauer’s final speech, attacks 
on the Western European Union were noticeable for their 
absence. “Whatever one thinks about the Paris 
treaties . . .” was the mild phrase that introduced one 
Social Democrat leader’s remarks on a local topic. The 
Social Democrat votes were, in short, not won mainly by 
the party’s unity campaign. , 

Dr Adenauer himself had an ovation from nine thousand 
Berliners when he spoke in the Sportpalast—the scene of 
Hitler’s evil spellbinding performances. Germans showed 
that they can be enthusiastic for an old man speaking of 
patience and modesty, of the need to win friends by creat- 
ing confidence, and of German determination to defend 
liberty and gain unity in freedom by joining the West in 
peaceful defence. There was little rhetoric in what Dr 
Adenauer said. But his personality was overwhelmingly 
effective. If this Chancellor were only ten years younger 
and could multiply his personal contacts with German 
audiences, it could be hoped that Mr Molotov, Herr 
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Ollenhauer, Dr Dehler, the neo-Nazis, and the old-time 
militarists would none of them be able to prevent the 
creation of a new Europe. As things are, it is at least satis- 
factory to note that Dr Adenauer seems in robust health 
and that his party has gained ground since 1950 in the 
most exposed city in Germany. 


India’s Middle Road 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 


HE events of the past few- months have made Indians 

of many different shades of opinion review their atti- 
tudes to the outside world. What they find is not so very 
different from what they found before. But since the 
Geneva conference, the signing of the South East Asian 
Collective Defence Treaty, and Mr Nehru’s visit to China, 
they have been reinforced in some of their main convictions 
at the expense of others, and they hold their views with 
a new intensity. 
_ As seen from Delhi, India stands committed to two 
things: neutrality and the democratic idea. Mr Nehru, 
it is widely, though perhaps not universally, felt, expresses 
these two commitments in his foreign policy. He will not 
join in a war against the Communists because he is neutral 
by conviction. At the same time, he will never fight the 
West because, even if he did not believe in neutrality, he 
is a profound democrat. India’s neutrality, many Indians 
feel, differs only from that of Switzerland or Sweden in 
being more vocal ; the West, they believe, criticises them 
because they preach and moralise and negotiate, even 
though they will have no hand in joining either side. And 
while this reflects a genuine misunderstanding in India 
of its own very high priority on the Communist list of 
targets, Indians are at least consistent in going on to assert 
that they must accept their unpopularity because their size, 
geographical position and experience of Asian conditions 
give them a special right to speak for peace. 

India is in fact imbued with a missionary zeal in the 
cause of pacificism which has its roots deep in history. 
“We should make all attempts at a peaceful solution so 
as to give the world no cause to accuse us of not having 
done everything possible to avert war. We must omit 
nothing, no matter how slender our hopes of success.” 
The words might be Mr Nehru’s. In reality they come 
from the Lord Krishna in the Mahabharata, India’s great 
religious epic which is as basic to Hindu thought as the 
Bible is for the West. 

As neutral brokers, however honest, Indians stint to 
be pushed from all sides. But they are increasingly 
impatient at what they feel to be the continuing failure of the 
West to recognise fully Asia’s real independence and 
equality. For Indians the one great fact of our time is the 


revolution in Asia, whether it is expressed in Communist 
or democratic terms ; all Asians are determined to catch 
up the centuries they have lost in the world of science and 
industry. That is why India is so proud of the progress 
of its own five-year plan. 

That is also why not only Mr Nehru but some of the 
conservative officials who accompanied him were thrilled 
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by the energy and enthusiasm they saw in China.» It is 
against this backcloth that the West is seen as supporting 
Chiang Kai-shek and Bao Dai,-as paying in practice no 
more than lip-service to the Asian revolution, and, in the 
case. of American policy towards China, as refusing even 
to admit that it exists. Indians are no longer prepared to 
concede that Asia is a white man’s burden. Nor are they 
willing to let westerners decide unasked who in Asia should 
be protected against whom. Their own motives are some- 
times sullied by anti-colonialism, as with Portugal over 
Goa, or by hostility to Pakistan, as with America over the 
recent United States-Pakistan military agreement. But, 
however wrong-headed and inconvenient some of their 
views are, they must be accepted as matters of fact.’ 

India has thus been quite consistent with its basic outlook 
in condemning the South East Asian Defence Treaty as the 
West’s enforcement of its own assessment of the risks in 
Asia. The Asian signatories bring neither strength nor 
independence to the treaty. Merely to reassure the Siamese, 
it is felt in Delhi, the structure of Seato looks, to say the 
least, a little top-heavy. Nor indeed is Mr Nehru now 
alone in believing that the Ohinese are not aggressive. 
Reports from his trip have convinced all but a ‘small 
minority that China has the same desperate need as India 
for peace in which to build up its economy. Moreover, 
the Chinese are understood-to have given categoric assur- 
ances of peaceful intent with regard to their dealings both 
with South East Asian Communist parties and with the 
twelve million overseas Chinese. Indians want to give these 
assurances a trial and regret Seato as a provocative encircle- 
ment of China. 

Specific Indian objections to the treaty emerge with 
regard to Laos and Cambodia, whose culture is Indian, not 
Chinese, and in whose freedom Delhi takes a serious 
interest. Any Chinese aggression or subversion there would 
have a profound effect on Indian opinion ; but Indians 
certainly do not expect it. Hence they object particularly 
to the Seato guarantee because it was not sought by either 
Laotians or Cambodians and because it thus represents 
a western assessment of risks which the people on the 
spot do not share ; in addition, such an extension of western 
“protection ” was precluded under the Geneva agreement. 
If the Siamese and Filipinos ask for protection, Indians 
feel less sure of their Own grounds for objecting. But 
what they do feel as much as anything is that the so-called 
protection of Seato would in any case be ineffective. For 
this reason, apart from any other, India is not likely to go 
on criticising it with particular conviction. And certainly 
Indians will not allow the treaty to damage their relations 
with the West. 


New Gatt Emerging 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE “second-reading debate” on the revision of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade is over, the 
working parties have been set up and the equivalent of 
the committee stage of this immense exercise has begun. 
Although the actual business of drafting has still to be 
undertaken, enough has already happened in Geneva and 
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sufficiem testing of views has been possible, to allow a 
rough and probably accurate estimate of what will in the 
end (early in 1955) emerge from this meeting of the con- 
tracting parties of Gatt. 

Two main impressions emerge from the proceedings so 
far. The first is the extraordinary narrowing, amounting 
to virtual elimination, of the gap which has on previous 
meetings of this character separated the views of the United 
Kingdom on the one hand and those of the United States 
and Canada on the other. On the general philosophy of 
multilateral trade, the expressed abhorrence of quantitative 
restrictions and abomination of discriminatory devices, there 
is now little to choose between the three countries. 
Together with Western Germany and the Benelux group 
they form a very powerful bloc devoted to the basic princi- 
ples of Gatt. Indeed, the leader of the American delegation 
has confessed to a feeling of genuine embarrassment at 
the number of occasions on which he has had to express 
his “entire agreement with what has just been said by my 
colleague from the United Kingdom.” This new unity must 
powerfully affect the shape of the revised Gatt. 

The second impression concerns the campaign waged by 
the under-developed countries for special consideration and 
treatment under the revamped and reinforced Gatt. These 
countries have been well represented at Geneva and have 
successfully established their case for a greater diversification 
of their economies through special protection of secondary 
industries, at least in their infant and adolescent stages. 
Some of their pleas have admittedly been exaggerated bids 
for enjoying all the benefits and bearing none of the obliga- 
tions of Gatt ; but on the whole they have put their case 
with moderation and they will undoubtedly continue to 
receive. special treatment. This, however, will be provided 
not -by peppering the Agreement with special appro- 
priate exemptions to every rule ; but rather by embodying 
the special treatment recipe for under-developed countries 
in a rewritten Article 18 of the Agreement. 


Spotting the “ Phoneys ” 


One of the main problems in rewriting that Article will 
be to sift the wheat from the chaff, the genuine under- 
developed from the “ phoneys,” of which there are many 
candidates at the Geneva meeting. The South African 
delegate, who has perhaps outshone all others in upholding 


the pure essence of Gatt orthodoxy, has been particularly 


severe in criticising the pleas of the under-developed— 
usually with an accusing stare fixed on the India representa- 
tives. The South African has been persistent in his demand 
for enlightenment as to what is meant by an “ under- 
developed country”; and in the end he got an effective 
answer from the Ceylonese delegate who told him that an 
under-developed country was “like the giraffe, an animal 
difficult to define, but easy to recognise.” The rewritten 
Article 18 may help the process of recognition by stressing 
that an under-developed country must be a country in an 
early stage of development and unable to afford more than 
a low standard of living for its people. That should 
effectively keep out such applicants for “ under-developed 
benefits ” as Australia. 

What is likely to emerge from the present review of 
Gatt is in the first place a preamble, stating the- basic 
objectives and the formation of a new international institu- 
tion which will give permanence to the organisation and 
to the modest secretariat that now tends it. A number of 
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suggestions have already been made to christen this’ new 
institution. The name of the still-born International Trade 
Organisation (ITO) is unlikely to be resurrected, presumably 
out of deference to political prejudices in the United States 
and on the argument that Congress—even though it is no 
longer controlled by the elephant—never forgets. There 
is some support for a slight variation on this original name, 
namely IT! TO—International Trade and Tariffs Organisa- 
tion. Whatever its name, a new international institution 
will be established and will be called upon to administer 
the Agreement which will retain its name Gatt, with all the 
good will, illwill and hallowed terminology attaching to it. 

It will, however, be a considerably amended Gatt. The 
most important amendments will be those relating to 
quantitative restrictions on imports. This is an issue on 
which the United States and the United Kingdom positions 
are now very close. The main difference between the two 
is that the United States wants to press on with the removal 
of quantitative restrictions according to a fixed timetable, 
whereas the United Kingdom’s plans for the removal: of 
these restrictions hinge on a floating “C-day ” denoting 
the day on which sterling becomes convertible. ) 


There will also be a decided tightening up of the articles 
dealing with export subsidies—a subject on which the 
proposed ITO charter went rather further than does Gatt. 
Some attempt may be made to define these subsidies and 
to decide how far they should include fiscal and other 
incentive plans which can constitute a most blatant though 
indirect form of export subsidy. It is under this heading . 


that the crucial problem of disposal of agricultural surpluses 
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will have to be considered. It is probable that special 
provisions will have to be made allowing the “ orderly,” 
even though subsidised, disposal of surpluses though on 
the understanding that the disposing country will have to 
consult with the contracting parties. Although the relevant 
provisions in Gatt may be loosened, they will not be eased 
to the extent of tolerating the present United States prac- 
tices in applying quotas against the import of agricultural 
products in direct defiance of Gatt. Tolerated or not, the 
practices will probably continue; but as a British delegate put 
it “ It looks as though the United States will have to go on 
living in sin.” 

There will certainly be an extension of the bindings on 
tariffs negotiated under Gatt beyond the present expiry 
date of June, 1955. This extension may be for two years 
which would provide ample time for holding another series 
of multilateral tariff negotiations with, it is hoped, the 
United States put in a position by a new Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act to extend substantial new concessions. 


Certain matters which are being discussed by working 
parties in Geneva do not directly concern the text of Gatt, 
but are nonetheless of considerable importance for the 
future operation of the Agreement. Among the most 
important of these are the relations of the Agreement with 
the International Monetary Fund. The history of these 
relations is now being scrutinised with a view to discovering 
what has gone wrong in the past. Experience has shown 
many examples of a conflict of jurisdiction. Turkey, for 
example, when imposing import taxes and export subsidies, 
has argued that these were exchange matters and that the 
measures in question were applied with full IMF sanction. 


Case For a Post-Box 


The view in Gatt is that these measures were clearly 
commercial matters and should have been treated as such. 
The International Monetary Fund has in recent years 
been lavish with its sanctioning of multiple exchange prac- 
tices to Latin-American countries. These may appear at 
first sight to be exchange matters, but a moment’s thought 
will reveal the fact that these practices immediately become 
ingrained in the protectionist systems of the countries con- 
cerned. The differential exchanges are used to encourage 
certain imports and repel others, to subsidise exports and 
to discriminate over the whole range of foreign trade. In 
other words, these are even more the concern of Gatt than 
they are of the IMF. In redefining the relations between 
the two institutions it is clear that the duty of reciprocal 
consultation between them will have to be set out in all 
matters in which there is any possible conflict. 


The need for such continuing consultation may well call 
for the establishment of Gatt representation in Washington. 
The institutional aspect of this consultation might have been 
solved accerding to United Kingdom suggestions by a 
“super body” which would have bridged and also 
dominated Gatt and the IMF. There is little chance of this 
suggestion being accepted. Equally dim are the prospects 
of the United States counter suggestion of a standing work- 
ing party in Washington which would obviously subordinate 
Gatt to the IMF. No such subordination, however, would 
be involved if Gatt or rather the institution administering 
it maintained a small office in Washington, acting as little 
more than a post-box for the mutual consultation which 
will have to take place in future between the two institutions. 
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The Voyage of HMCS Labrador 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN THE 
NORTH-WEST PASSAGE 


WO weeks ago the Canadian icebreaker, H.M.C.S. 
Labrador, returned to: Halifax after a four-months’ 
voyage to the Canadian Arctic. It was a busy trip. In addi- 
tion to a variety of scientific work the Labrador had to visit 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police posts at Craig Harbour 
and Alexandra Fiord on the south-western coast of Elles- 
mere Island, and be within call in case the supply ships 
going to Resolute Bay got into difficulty. 
This supply commitment was discharged quickly and 
efficiently. From the Eskimo settlement at Craig Harbour 


‘Special Constable Ariak, his wife, four children and seven- 


teen dogs were transported 200 miles northwards to Alex- 
andra Fiord, where they quickly settled down with the two 


ROUTE OF 
CS. LABRADOR 
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families already living there. A year’s stores were left at 
the Mounted Police post. At Resolute Bay the re-supply 
operation had been smoothly conducted, and when the 
Labrador arrived in the vicinity there was no danger that 
any of the freighters would get into difficulties with the ice. 
They left for the south a few days later, while the icebreaker 
D’Iberville completed the re-supply programme by making 
the sometimes difficult passage to the isolated weather 
station at Eureka Sound. 

The scientific side of the voyage was equally successful. 
Certain anchorages were sounded out in detail and during 
the whole trip a continuous line of soundings was made, so 
that existing charts could be augmented and _revised. 
Oceanographical observations determined the temperature 
and salinity of sea water at over a hundred stations, while 
the magnetic observer noted the magnetic variation -at a 
number of points—generally places where similar observa- 
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British steel builds 
Alaskan fuel highway 


On the morning of the 9th April, 1954, the s.s. 
“Klaus Schoke’ sailed from Glasgow with more 
steel pipes in her holds than had ever been loaded 
on one ship before. 


She was bound for Alaska. There, this British steel 
will build a fuel pipeline. It will stretch from Haines 
to Fairbanks and follow part of the route of the 
famous Alaska Highway. 


Wherever there is steel there is British steel. 


British steel leads the world 
THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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The Labours of Hercules, 
from a Greek Vase 
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A great reputation is a great charge — 


THOMAS FULLER (1654-1734) 


Mediocrity is bliss. It is not very hard to live up to one’s second best; one can do it 
y y Pp 


with arms folded and both feet on the table. 


To be loyal to a great reputation is a harder task. It means equalling each day the highest 


standard one has set oneself in the past; that is, making one’s utmost one’s usual. 


For an individual, concerned only with the single thread of his life, such an achievement 
is difficult enough. For an industry which turns out, say, thousands of tons of its 
products each hour, it involves both a jealous vigilance over quality and a never-ending 
search for ways of raising it. Without such vigilance and such a search, the hardest-won 


reputation would not last long. 


Second best looks after itself; but a great reputation is made again each day. 


Esso Petroleum Company, Limited 
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tions had been made a year earlier, so that the rate of change 
could be noted. While he was carrying out these investiga- 
tions, the ship passed very close to the North Magnetic 
Pole. This locality, to which the compasses of the world 


incline, is an area, rather than a point, about 1,000 miles" 


from the Geographic Pole, and is continually moving. 
The cosmic ray studies consisted of a piece of research in 


. pure physics—a continuous recording of the intensity at sea 


level. The sea ice investigations were directed towards 
evolving a system of recording and reporting ice in such a 
way as to provide the’ maximum help for shipping and the 
greatest amount of relevant information for the nascent 
science of sea ice forecasting. 

For much of the way, after the diversion to Alexandra 
Fiord, the ship followed the most obvious of all the possible 
variants of the North-West Passage. It looks so easy to sail 
through Lancaster Sound, Viscount Melville Sound and 
McClure Strait—a broad, straight waterway leading from 
the Atlantic to the Beaufort Sea ; and yet no one has ever 
done it, though ail the component parts have been navigated 
severally. It was in Viscount Melville Sound that some of 
the most difficult ice was encountered. For three weeks the 
ship was almost continuously in heavy ice, and crossing the 
Sound from north to south, a distance of about 120 miles, 
took two and a half days. But progress in an icebreaker 
is not considered to be slow until it is measured in ship’s 
lengths per watch. 


Three Icebreakers Meet 


In the vicinity of McClure Strait at the end of August the 
Labrador met the Burton Island and the Northwind, two 
American icebreakers which had come from the Pacific ; 
and all three ships retired, working as they went, down 
Prince of Wales Strait and along the north coast of Alaska. 
Two months after leaving Halifax the Labrador was in 
Bering Strait, with her programme completed. 

The North-West Passage has been navigated on three 
previous occasions, and a different route between the islands 
was followed on each: by Roald Amundsen in the Gja in 
1903-06 and by Henry Larsen in the St. Roch in 1940-42 
and again in 1944. Both these ships were under 100 tons 
and carried sail ; while the Labrador is a ship of 6,000 tons 
and 10,000 h.p. Of course size and power made things 
easier for her, but they are not an unmixed advantage ; for 
a small ship can make use of shallow water inshore where 
there is often less ice. There is little doubt, however, that 
for a ship like the Labrador the North-West Passage is 
navigable in, say, four summers out of five. 

The voyage is an apt example of the way Canada is going 
about the investigation of its northland. The spectacular 
pace at which Canadian industry is growing in the south is 
accompanied by its increasing ability to do justice to the 
potentialities of the north. . For there are mineral and 
biological resources in the Arctic which will be well worth 
developing—the vast iron deposits in northern Labrador 
are only one instance ; and the present activity is laying the 
groundwork by securing the safety of communications. At 
the same time there is a strategic aspect which is important, 
because there is perhaps no field in which the West lags so 
far behind as in arctic studies ; in certain techniques we are 
now at the stage the Russians reached in 1939. But the 
demands of strategy and economics are at this level closely 
related ; any increase in knowledge will be helpful to both. 
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Surprise Victory in Nigeria 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IBADAN 


HE old Nigerian constitution required a great deal of 
goodwill between the politicians of the three regions 

in order to make it work. -When the goodwill failed, so 
did the constitution. The revised constitution, which gives 
widespread powers to the regions whilst retaining the 
federal form of government, probably requires more good- 
will than ever to make it work at the centre. The results 
of the federal elections in the two southern regions will 
test this goodwill to the full. For the first time in Nigerian 
politics one party, the National Council for Nigeria and 
the Cameroons, led by Dr Nnamdi Azikiwe, has secured 


‘a majority in both regions. Thus, on the surface at least, 


the tribal bounds that have so far confined the parties on a 
regional basis have been broken. This victory has com- 
pletely transformed the political situation. 

In its home area, the Eastern region, the National Council 
won an almost outright victory, as was expected, gaining 
thirty-two of the forty-two seats. In the Western region 
it won a bare majority of four over the Action Group, the 
party in power in that region ; the National Council won 
twenty-three seats, the Action Group eighteen and the 
Commoners Liberal party (which does not believe in self- 
government in the ne&ar future) got one seat. Many of the 
seats won by the National Council were in constituencies 
which were formerly believed to be Action Group strong- 
holds, whilst others were in places like the regional capital, 
Ibadan, where it has been clear for some months that the 
Action Group was not popular. 


Return from the Wilderness 


This victory marks the full return of Dr Azikiwe to 
national importance from the political wilderness into 
which he was forced by a tactical error in the elections of 
1951. He alone among the prominent Nigerian politicians 
served no apprenticeship of responsibility under the old con- 
stitution, except during the last few months of its life after 
he had been elected to the Eastern House and became first 
prime minister of the region. The election results will make 
no personal difference to him since he has chosen to remain 


’ premier of his region rather than stand for the central house. 


The same is true of Mr Awolowo, the leader of the Action 
Group, and the Sardauna of Sokoto, the leader of the 
Northern Peoples’ Congress. 

The revised constitution requires the Governor-General 
to cali upon the leader of the.party having an overall 
majority in the new central house to nominate the nine 
ministers—three from each region—for the Council of 
Ministers. Where no party has an overall majority, he must 
call upon the leaders of the parties that won majorities in 
each region. The full results of the elections in the North 
are not yet available ; the primary elections, which select 
the electoral colleges, have given the Northern Peoples’ 
Congress a clear lead. Thus it seems that the Governor- 
General will be faced with two parties, one with a majority 
in the south and the other with a majority in the north. The 
National Council has already publicly demanded the right 
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to nominate the six ministers for the two southern regions. 

The position has been complicated by a hint dropped by 
Mr Awolowo that an alliance might be arranged between 
the NPC and the Action Group. Such an alliance would 
probably command an overall majority in the house and 
could conceivably nominate all the ministers. It would 
simply be an attempt to thwart the verdict of the southerners, 
as the National Council has not been slow to point out. 

In the past the Sardauna of Sokoto has found more in 
common with Awolowo than with Zik (as he is popularly 
called). They are both ardent believers in strong regional 
autonomy, whilst Dr Azikiwe was-both a late and a reluctant 
convert to the present idea of a weak federation. For many 
northerners Zik is primarily the demagogue and hero of 
the party that is dominated by the Ibo peoples of Eastern 
Nigeria. Because of the lack of educational opportunities in 
the North many of the civil service posts and jobs with the 
commercial firms are held by southerners, principally Ibos. 
The North has a suspicion that Zik’s renewed call for a 
unitary form of government will perpetuate what they 
regard as this “ southern domination.” 

The Northern People’s Congress can hardly regard the 
National Council victory in the south with much 
enthusiasm. In the heat of the 1953 crisis the latter was 
the party that advocated cutting off the North’s access to 
the sea if it remained reluctant about self government with- 
in the near future. The bitter fighting in the Kano riots 
of May, 1953, was also largely between Ibos and Hausas. 
On one thing the National Council and the NPC are agreed 
and that is their determination to see the capital, Lagos, 
remain federal territory. 

The National Council’s success in the West was largely 
a reaction against the Action Group rather than a vote for 
the former’s policy proposals. The Action Group had been 
courageous enough to increase taxation in the region and 
this roused much opposition, despite the modest change 
and the low incidence of personal taxes. In addition the 
National Council campaigned as the party of the “ common 
man ” and there is little doubt that the common man in the 
large western towns took this at its face value. 


Australia and Atomic Tests 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SYDNEY 


USTRALIAN public opinion provides a brand new 
A element in British nuclear weapon development which 
does not appear to have been foreseen by British physicists. 
This Australian element can be traced back to the colossal 
thunderclap which split the Central Pacific last March when 
the United States H-bomb was touched off at Bikini.. This 
man-made Krakatoa was not itself heard in Australia, several 
thousand miles distant, but the shrill complaints of the 
Japanese fishermen, whose boats were subsequently 
showered with radio-active ash were definitely heard “ Down 
Under,” by courtesy of the Japanese press. 

Various explanations have been given for the Bikini 
“ mishap,” but the one which seems most to have exercised 
the Australians was that the new weapon developed about 
twice the expected power. They are, therefore, inclined to 
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ask themselves: What are the chances for more accurately 
predicting the “area of contamination” after the further 
experimental explosion of thermonuclear weapons ? 

If that question includes highly technical problems not - 
to be grasped by mere laymen, it nevertheless packs a 
political one which no Australian politician will fail to grasp. 
Since British research workers first began testing atomic 
weapons in Australia in 1952, there has been no serious 
public anxiety about the possibility of widespread con- 
tamination from the radio-active débris. At the same time, 
great care has been taken to ensure that weather and other 
conditions were safe, and the assistance of the United 
States Air Force in the use of special meteorological aircraft 
was enlisted in the mainland test of 1953. 

But Bikini changed all that. Dr Herbert V. Evatt, leader 
of the Australian Labour party, was quick to grasp its 
political implications and went into action. It was the 
Australian Government’s “ direct responsibility,” he said, 
“to see that no atomic bombs should be exploded experi- 
mentally unless it was absolutely certain ‘that our people 
would not be exposed to the dangers illustrated by the 
Bikini explosions.” There seemed to be some sharing of 
this Labour party sentiment across the Tasman Sea in New 
Zealand. At any rate the Government there set up a special 
committee of experts to examine the possibility of radio- 
active contamination in or around New Zealand, after the 
Bikini “ mishap.” But the committee reported that New 
Zealand was not affected and no special measures were 
justified. . 

Bikini, however, has been lit by a glare of new atomic 
publicity through the recent announcement by the British 
Government that British officials will shortly open negotia- 
tions in Australia on “the possibility of holding further 
atomic tests” here. The announcement came on the heels 
of an extensive “fact finding” tour of Australian atomic 
enterprises by no less than five members of the United 
States Joint Congressional Committee for Atomic Energy. 

But the Australian Minister for Supply, Mr Howard 
Beale, recently stated that “ there was no question whatever 
of the H-bomb being tested in Australian territories.” The 
fact that the Australian Government felt it necessary to issue 
this public reassurance, is a measure of its anxiety about 
the political capital, which as Dr Evatt has shown, can so 
easily be manufactured as a by-product of thermonuclear 
explosions." The Government has taken the initiative in 
publicly setting limits to what British nuclear weapon 
experimenters can expect to do in the future in this vast 
country. In fact, it is not at all clear what they can now 
hope to do in Australia. But if they do perfect an H-bomb 
it is not easy to see where else‘in the world they can test it. 

The last word has been said thus far by the conservative 
Sydney Morning Herald. The Herald hoped that “ both 
the Australian Government and the Australian people 
(would) take a commonsense view of the matter, and would 
not allow scaremongering to interfere with an important 
defence project.” 


* ¥ * 


Correction.—On page 832 of The Economist of last week, 
the article on the amendment of the French Constitution 
stated that “ the indispensable three-quarters majority was 
mustered for the second reading of the constitutional bill.” 
The indispensable majority is two-thirds, not three- 
quarters 
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Probably only a jeweller could tell, 
without opening it, that this is a very good 
watch. The machining of the waterproof stainless steel case bears 
minute inspection. But the woman who buys it will be paying, 
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Photograph by courtesy of Jensen Motors Ltd. 


Sensation at the recent Motor Show was this Jensen 541 


Saloon with a body constructed almost entirely from glass-fibre 
bonded with BEETLE POLYESTER RESIN. This elegant car, 
now in full production, demonstrates graphically how Beetle 7 
polyester/glass-fibre coachwork is going to make road vehicles of 
the future stronger, lighter and eventually cheaper without sacrifice of 
standards. Polyester resin/glass-fibre also enters extensively into the 
manufacture of boat hulls, aircraft, large capacity tanks, building materials, 
furniture and luggage. Its future applications are limitless. The new material 
is comparatively easy to fabricate and moulds are inexpensive. Skilled labour is 
minimised and finishing costs are low. Beetle polyester/glass-fibre can be drilled 
and turned and will not corrode. It can be through-coloured or painted in the normal 
way. B.I.P. are leaders in the development of Polyester Resins for British industry. 


Their free Technical Advisory Service is always at your disposal. 


* Beetle’ is a trade mark registered in Great Britain and in most countries of the world. 
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In Search of Telephones 


A LONG waiting list for telephones is a lasting 
feature in the postwar economy ; the latest Post 


Office accounts show that in March this year the list. 


was still 376,000 long. Neither the development of 
sharing, nor the programme of installing that has 
doubled the number of telephones in this country since 
the war, has pulled it below the 300,000 mark. Natur- 
ally it is not the same 300,000 would-be subscribers 
who have been waiting all these years, though a few of 
them in difficult or isolated places have had a long 
wait. As a whole, the queue moves quite steadily on, 
but it grows at the back as fast as front customers are 
served and the unsatisfied demand remains. Is it the 
telephone itself that has become so important to life 
that people who never thought of it before now cannot 
do without it ? Is it as an emblem of social well-being 
in a wider class that it is coveted ? Or is it just good 
value—possibly rather too good—at the price ? 


The Post Office Commercial Accounts for the year 
ended March 31st,* tabled this week, should provide 
the answer, at least to the extent of showing, whether 
the right price is being charged. Admittedly, these are 
make-believe accounts. Britain’s senior nationalised 
industry dates from the days: before a great body of 
doctrine on methods of nationalisation existed—before 
there was any thought of insisting on an industrial type 
of balance sheet that would ‘make the Post Office 
like: private industry though not of it, owned 
by the Government, but managed with a decent 
degree of independence. The Post Office is a 
Government department engaged in trade, paying 
no taxes—neither income tax, profits tax, nor 
even vehicle licences, drawing its capital as Treasury 


* Post Office’ Commercial Accounts 1953-54. HM Stationery 
Iffice. 2s. 6d. 





advances and handing its profit back to the Treasury 5 
even its accumulated depreciation is merely an 
Exchequer liability. The Commercial Accounts are 


a less ancient attempt, dating from 1912, to show what 


the balance sheet and the profit and loss account would 
look like if a normal accounting system were in use, 
if the department had to pay the Public Works Loans 
Board’s long term rates on its capital; and charged the 
other Government departments a commercial rate for 
the services it renders them. 

The Commercial Accounts appear reassuring. Cer- 
tainly there has been no attempt to imitate America 
to the slavish extent of running postal services at an 
enormous loss (though telephones are a thriving com- 
mercial business). The Post Office has shared in the ~ 
prosperity of the country and a modest, but modestly 
growing, profit is handed over, which must go far to 
make up for the tax immunity enjoyed. The figure for 
the latest year was £7.4 million compared with {4.9 — 
million in the previous year. That profit will be needed, 
since the recent wage concessions to rank and file - . 
grades and the relevant pension liability alone will cost 
£7 million a year with an unknown addition for other 
civil servants in the Post Office. But on the surface the © 
Post Office is not, so far, “in the red.” Its surplus is a 
modest 2.7 per cent of income. The table shows that - 
the Telephone Account with a surplus of £5.5 million © 
against {3.7 million was this time the biggest contribu- 
tor to the total. 

The catch lies in the notes on the Accounts and in the 
Auditor. General’s report. The accounts are drawn 


after depreciation charged on the “ straight line ” basis 


—that is by writing off a fixed proportion of the original 
cost of each capital asset each year through its calcu- 
lated life until at the end the value has been expunged 
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from the balance sheet. There is also in the telephone 
account alone an additional provision “ towards meeting 
the heavy costs of renewal of plant which will have to 
be met in future years.” This year the addition is 
£1.5 million. A year ago it was {1.0 million. 

For seven years now the Post Office telephone 
account has been quietly tucking away small sums for 
additional depreciation. Leaders of progressive private 
industry will note that the civil servants who run the 
Post Office decided that depreciation allowances that 
only provided for the replacement of prewar assets at 
prewar prices, were nonsense and would, if continued, 
mean living on capital, about as soon as the industria- 
lists themselves made the same discovery. The 
Treasury has allowed the Post Office to make this 
furtive concession to financial orthodoxy for which the 
British tax system makes no provision, feeling no doubt 
that, like the illegitimate baby, it was only a little one. 
It was also a provision that cost the Treasury nothing 
whereas when private industry does it, it has to use 
money on which tax has been paid. Managements of 
the junior nationalised industries have also been given 
an example to study. The trouble is that this item 
cannot go on being only a little one. The Post Office 
has established a principle, but it has not finished the 
job. It is apparent from the Auditor General’s report 
that he, and the Treasury, know that larger provision is 
needed : 


With Treasury agreement special additional provision 
has been made in each year’s accounts from 1946/47 up 
to the present year totalling £16 million. For 1948/49 
and succeeding years the special additional provision has 
been 25 per cent of the telephone surplus after providing 
for interest on capital and normal depreciation. In 
agreeing to this basis of provision in 1949 the Treasury 
stated that in order.to arrive at a permanent solution 
of the problem a complete revaluation of plant and a 
reassessment of plant lives would be necessary. I 
inquired as to the progress of this matter and was 
informed in October, 1953, that the question of deprecia- 
tion provision was so closely linked with wider policy 
questions that it could not be considered in isolation. 
It would have its place in discussions with the Treasury 
on various aspects of financial policy in the coming 
months. 


It is evident from those words alone that the extra 
allowance of £13 million together with straight line 
depreciation is not enough to replace the physical assets 
at present costs as they wear out. Therefore public 
capital is being consumed faster than it is replaced ; 
the £7.4 million surplus is not in strict logic a profit 
at all; and the telephone service at its present price 
contains an element of subsidy. 

It is much more difficult to decide what is the proper 
figure that the telephone service ought to draw from 
the public by way of charges and plough back in order 
to prevent erosion of its capital. The telephone account 
has fixed assets of a prime cost of £514 million and 
now written down to £337 million. Indices of plant 
costs would suggest that if they were all prewar 
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assets due for replacement at present costs the provision - 


would have to be multiplied by nearly three. On that 
assumption the present depreciation charge of £24} 
million (£23 million plus the special allocation of £14 
million) would need to be raised to £69 million. 
Fortunately they are not all prewar assets ; half the 
telephones in the country are of postwar origin and it 
is perhaps fair to suppose that taking the old equipment 
with the new an increase of the order of 50 per cent 
in the depreciation charge is needed. It is also fair to 
give the Post Office credit for two favourable events 
that ease its burden: the coaxial cable has enormously 
reduced the capital cost of the trunk service ; moreover 
the natural caution of the technical expert normally 
means that the actual life of a piece of equipment is a 
little longer than his estimate. All in all, the extra 
sum which is needed cannot be very different from 
half the straight line depreciation figure. It is a fair 
shot that the present allowance is in the region of {10 
to £15 million a year too low. If it were proposed to 
make good the shortfalls of the past, the sum needed 
would be far more, but even a purist would hardly 
demand this. 


In strict logic the same reasoning ought to be applied 
to the other two main branches of the Post Office—the 
Post and the Telegraph. But the Postal Account is 
not a great consumer of fixed capital. It is making a 


POST OFFICE SURPLUS 
(£ million) 





Years to March 31. | 1952-53 | 1953-54 | Difference | 
| 


General Account : 


BAGONG, O6.0%605:6 hocks 253°3 269-0 +:15-7 
ExpenGiture, .'..55.. 00% 248 -4 261-7 +13°3 
SSNRIINES chats p.s'c oo s)8'e oe 4-9 To + 2-4 
of which : 
Postal Account : 
ECCT CRT 132-7 138-9 + 6-2 
Expenditure........ 127-9 134-0 + 6:1 
ee ee 4-8 4:9 + 0-1 
Telegraph Account : 
SID «56 <ewiw sede 14:3 15-0 + 0-7 
Expenditure........ 17-9 18-1 + 0-2 
DIRIRONE Fo os se: sicls: 0/056 3°6 3-1 — 0:5 
Telephone Account : 
ENGGIRO.. 6 uc oc Seca 106°3 115-1 + 8-8 
Expenditure........ 102-6 109-6 + 7-0 
Surplus Bee e alispo Ste te 3°7 5°5 + 1:8 





POST OFFICE CAPITAL 
(£ million) 









Capital 
Expenditure 


Fixed Investment 
at March 31 
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1952/3 | 1953/4 ae depreciated 
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Telegraph .... 
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nice profit on its 23d. charge for first class mail and 
so carrying its other unremunerative activities and 
ending with a surplus. Its fixed capital investment 
at prime cost is only £1.7 million. The Telegraph 
Account is past hoping for. It has a fixed capital invest- 
ment of £16.1 million now written down to {9.6 
million. But even With a better year in 1953/54 the 
telegraph service has not been able to earn its full 
normal depreciation ; it is useless to think of additional 
appropriations. 

The telephone, by contrast, is a prospering service 
and a great consumer of capital with a fixed investment 
of over £500 million that can and should be self- 
supporting. The problem is to find that extra £10 to 
£15 million a year that would make it so. How should 
the cost be borne ? If costs of the service and charges 
to the public are to have any relation to each other, 
there is no shadow of justification for raising the charge 
for trunk calls by a single penny. The coaxial cable has 
enormously cheapened trunk calls and if there were to 
be a change, which seems unlikely, it should justly be 
downwards. There is an argument for raising further 
the charge for local calls. But it is usually bad to raise 
call charges to a level that would restrict traffic on an 
instrument that anyhow has to be provided. Clearly 
telephone rentals ought to stand the bulk of any 
increase. Existing rentals raised £34.6 million in the 
latest year, excluding private wires which brought in a 
further £8.2 million. An average increase approaching 
a third seems to be needed. 


That is not an argument for an all-round increase 
of any such proportion. It does point to a need to 


TELEPHONES AND RENTALS 






Number of 


Annual Rental Connections* 








1938 | 1954 1938 | 1954 
46 @& 14-6 6 (000) (000) 
518 0 9 = 0 Business Rate: 

7 ; olu 0 0 Peeuaive ices. sseas 1,014 | 1,511 
710 0 
to eee nil 131 
910 0 
400;6 0 0 ‘ 
Residence Rate: 
5 : 8 . 0 BeRCIOIVG 655. edcs 851 | 1,400 
410 0 
to - AIO aa hodk 2 seas nil 611 
610 0 
ant Post Office Service .. 18 52 


Call Offices. 0.066 c68 





* Connections are the number of lines that users have. The 
total in the last column of about 3-8 million connections is less than 
the national] total of about 6 million telephones because many 
subscribers have more instruments than lines. 


revise the rental structure and at the same time raise it. 
The present rental structure gives a range of charges 
that is wide, antiquated and indefensible. The spread 
runs from £4 Ios. for a country residential shared line 
to {11 a year for an urban business exclusive line. It 
costs not less but actually rather more to supply a 
country line than a town one, for on the average more 


925 


cable and more man hours of travel are used. There 
is no obvious reason why town should subsidise country, 
and every reason why the business user should not 
subsidise the home user. It is also worth noting that 
the cheapest telephone today—the “ country, residential 
shared ” line—is only ten shillings a year dearer than 
the cheapest prewar rental, which was the “ country 


TELEPHONE SERVICE ACCOUNT 








(£ million) 

Year Year | Year Year 
to to to to 
Mar. 31, Mar. 31,JMar. 31. Mar. 31, 
1953 ExPENDITURE 1954 | 1953 IncoME 1954 

26-7 Operating Costs ..| 28-1 | 31-3 Exchange 
24-0 Plant Maintenance} 24-3 Rentals .... 34-6 
TT Pensions 2.3750 .53. 8-0 | 37-1 Trunk Calls .. 39-3 
20-9 Depreciation ..... 23-0 | 24-5 Local Calls... 25-8 
1-0 Extra Depreciation| 1-5 7-2 Private Wires. 8-2 
11-8 Capital Interest...) 13-3 1-4 International 
10-5 Other Costs ...... 11-4 CaM i... 1-5 
4-8 Miscellaneous. 5-7 
102-6 Total Expenditure. “7 : 
SE MPM ceticccnet 
pS ie Pe PeerrrrerT us: 1 106-3 Total........ 115-1 





residential exclusive” at £4 a year. Costs have been 
kept low at the cheap end. It is not altogether sur- 
prising that for every new customer who obtains this 
service cheap, another one asks for it. 

The charge structure dates from the time when the 
Post Office, finding it much easier to supply a telephone 
than to sell one, carried the slogan of “a telephone in 
every home ” into the small streets and into the country- 
side, cutting the price to get the business. Today it 
is much easier to sell the telephone than to supply it, 
and the present scale of charges will keep it so. It 
would be a reasonable policy for this nationalised 
industry, not to aim at a high profit but to raise its 
prices until the element of subsidy disappeared. And 
to do so without placing much additional burden on 
industry, the gap between the cheap residential 
telephones and the more expensive business lines would 
have to be narrowed. 

Opinions may differ as to what would happen if that 
policy were adopted. It can be argued that demand is 
quite inelastic to price and would hardly be affected—a 
rather familiar argument from technicians in the 
nationalised industries. That line of thought certainly 
does not weaken the case for charging the @conomic 
price, though it does justify an extended capital pro- 
gramme on new exchanges to meet the vigorous 
demand. But more likely the waiting list might thin out 
considerably ; it might even eventually become possible 
for the owners of shared lines to become exclusive—if 
after looking at the new scale of charges they still 
wished to do so. General postwar experience supports 
that view. It is no mere coincidence that there 
usually is a queue for the article that happens to be 
artificially cheapened, or that when subsidy is with- 
drawn the queue soon disperses. 








Pieces from a Picture of TI 


The picture as a whole forms the background to much 

of the development of our technological age. It is broad 
and full of detail: it includes the electric cooker*in your 
kitchen or the bicycle in your garden shed as well as 
tubes finer than a hair, or rolling mills that handle metal 


billets as easily as though they were pounds of butter. 


Look at anything requiring precision or mechanical 

tubes, however intricate. Watch foodstuffs being conveyed 
through a factory or finished parts to an assembly line 

and you will, in all likelihood, be looking at TI. Engage 
in any kind of engineering that requires steel, wrought 
aluminium alloys, forged pressure vessels, metal 
prefabrications, electrical switchgear and cables, industrial 
paints .. . You will find again and again that you are 


using materials and skills developed by TI. 


Each of TI’s many manufacturing companies has a 
mind and ideas of its own, but behind all of them are 
the combined skills and experiences of the many 


trades TI follows. 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED, THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2. 





TRAFALGAR 5633 
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— Eton? 

— yes. 

— Sandhurst? 

— of course. 

— Guards? eae 


— naturally. 








— Courvoisier ? 
— obviously. 


COURVOISIER 


COGNAC 
THE BRANDY OF NAPOLEON 
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and V.8.0.P. 
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Announcing the 1955 

SPECIAL 
INTERNATIONAL | 
EDITION 


Erm 





Printed in English, French 
and Spanish, and fully 
illustrated with photo- 
graphs, diagrams and 
drawings, this magnificent 
issue contains 148 pages 
packed with up-to-date 
information on British 
aviation. Special articles 
include “ Aerodrome 
Equipment,” by Sir 
Miles Thomas ; 

“The Bristol Britannia” ; 
“ Power Operated Fly- 
ing Controls”; anda 
Review of British 
Accessories and Equip- 
ment for Aviation, 
Supplies are limited— 
make sure of your 

copy now. 





























¥ OUT DEC. 13th- 2/6 
@ Available to order at 


all Newsagents and 
Bookstalls 
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Business 


Worried Markets 


Ts news this week of an unexpectedly successful out- 
_ come of the government’s conversion operation has 
failed to put new heart into the gilt-edged market after the 
Bank rate scare that beset it ten days ago. Despite the fact 
that last week’s fall in the market had made one of the two 
conversion offers—the exchange into the 1966-68 stock— 
unattractive, total conversion applications were equivalent to 
nearly ‘nine-tenths ‘of the £734 million of the maturing 
2% per cent Exchequer stock. ‘Applications for the new 
2 per cent Exchequer stock, 1960, totalled £448 million 
while £202 million was*tenderedfor the 1966-68 stock. It 
is safe to assume that nearly the whole of these latter 
tenders came front official quarters. Official holders 
together with overseas central banks must also have par- 
ticipated largely in taking up of the five-year bond. 
Although special applications were heavy, the market 
could still regard the result as a notable success—at least 
in the sense that it leaves the Treasury with only £84 
million of 24 per cent stock to be redeemed next February 
when tax revenue is flowing in, so that it is under no 
pressure to make any further issue for cash. 

But this reassurance had only fleeting effects on. the 
market. The absence of any change in Bank rate last week 
and some support from the government broker (to provide 
an expedient steadying while the conversion offer remained 
open) had rallied the market on the Thursday and Friday, 
but weakness set in again on Monday and since then has 
become more pronounced. Though’ some bear covering 
late on Thursday again produced a modest rally, the only 
directly traceable source of this is a moderate but wide- 
spread resumption of sales apparently associated with the 
financing of the accumulating burden of calls on the 
autumn’s big total of new industrial issues. The effects of 
this pressure were not apparent so long as the current of 
optimism was carrying new funds into the market ; but 
now that doubts have been raised on the very eve of the 
tax-gathering season, this flow has diminished—and was 
possibly influenced by last week’s further rise in the 
Treasury bill rate. Even the reversal of the weakness of 
sterling, upon which all eyes were focused a little while 
ago, has not had any visible effect on the prevailing mood. 

This lead from the gilt-edged market has had a strong 
effect in other sections. Industrials had made a strong 
recovery at the end of last week, carrying the share index 
of the Financial Times up from 176.5 to 179.4 by Monday 
last. But on Tuesday the fears of a new rail stoppage joined 
with the fall in gilt-edged to provoke renewed weakness, 
and by Wednesday’s close virtually the whole of the recovery 
had been lost and there were further declines on Thursday 
until the late dealings when the gilt-edged market had 








rallied. In this new atmosphere the market is bécoming 
as prone to focus upon sources of possible disturbance 
as it was to turn away from them during the long phase of 
boom. 


Industrial Capital for India 


FTER Mr Nehru’s return from Communist China, any 
hint that India still has faith in private capitalism and 
in co-operation with foreign capital is welcome. Such a hint 
may be found in this week’s announcement about the 
Industrialk-Credit and Investment Corporation of India. The 
specific aim’ of this institution, the creation of which was 
announced in Calcutta last month, is to assist in the devel- 
opment of private industrial enterprise in India. It com- 
bines the active participation of the Government of India 
with that of private capital ; and it secures the collaboration 
of British and American capital in Indian ventures. 

The authorised share capital of the corporation will be 
Rs. 25 crores—{£18,750,000—of which initial issues of 
ordinary shares amounting to Rs. 33 crores will be made in 
India, of Rs. 1 crore to private investors in the United 
Kingdom and of Rs. 3 crore in the United States. The 
contribution by the Government of India will be a deferred 
and interest free loan of Rs. 74 crores. The Corporation 
also has authorised borrowing powers of three times its 
issued share capital, plus the Indian Government’s loan. 
Negotiations have already taken place for a loan of $10 
million to the Corporation from the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. 

The equity subscription of the British group, equivalent 
to £750,000, will be provided as to £330,000 by eight 
eastern exchange banks, £227,500 by twelve insurance com- 
panies, {£180,000 by the Commonwealth Development 
Finance Company and the balance by two industrial com- — 
panies with substantial interests in India. The subscribers 
in the United States will include the Bank of America, 
Rockefeller Brothers and Westinghouse Electric. 


British Co-operation 


E British authorities are wholly sympathetic to the new 
a cnc in India. The initial British stake in the 
capital may be modest but it may happen that technical 
assistance turns out to be more important than cash. Many 
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indications have already been provided that this technical 
assistance will be forthcoming. The board will include 
two British directors. One of them will be Mr W. R. 
ckburn, for many years manager of the Chartered Bank 
of India; the other will be Mr J. G. Beevor who as 
managing director of the Commonwealth Development 
Finance Company will bring a practised eye to the 
affairs of the new corporation. Most valuable should. 
be the appointment of Mr P. S. Beale, chief cashier 
of the Bank of England, as the corporation’s first general 
manager. He is resigning from the Bank in order to take 
up his new appointment early next year. In his rapid 
advance Mi Beale has created a reputation for toughness, 
vigour and administrative capacity. He will need all these 
qualities in his new position, and there are few people over 
whose eyes it is more difficult to pull the wool. Nor will 
the Indian scene be unfamiliar to him, for between 1937 
and 1939 he was secretary to the Reserve Bank of India. 
The progress. of this venture will be watched by many 
interested and some anxious eyes in Britain. There have 
recently been some ominous signs of growing xenophobia 
and nationalism in Indian economic policy. The whole 
system of British managing agencies is under attack. It 
remains to be seen whether the launching of the Industrial 
Credit and Investment Corporation of India implies a 
reversal of this trend, or whether the new institution may 
not ultimately provide an alternative to the managing 
agencies system. One of the main functions of these usually 
British controlled agencies has been to act as guarantor—as 
well as agent—for a large number of modest enter- 
prises which have thus been able to secure credit and com- 
mercial facilities that otherwise would not have been avail- 
able to them. Much of Britain’s direct trade with India is 
linked with the managing agency system. If the new Cor- 
poration can take over some of the functions of the manag- 
ing agencies, it may help to protect Anglo-Indian trade. 


One Stage Freer 


HEN even a few hundred American cars can be bought 
by British citizens there is naturally a tendency for 
consumers to raise a cheer. One cheer is, perhaps, enough. 
American cars may be the antithesis of austerity, but they 
are not symbolic of a wider freedom of consumers’ choice 
to come. The relaxation of licensing policy on dollar 
imports has had to concentrate on extending industry’s free- 
dom to buy raw materials, foodstuffs and capital equipment 
from North America. Apart from the great advances made 
in the first two categories in the last few years, the most 
significant relaxation concerns machinery. Last June one 
of the hurdles that an applicant had to surmount, the 
test of “ essentiality”—-whether an American machine 
would increase exports or save imports—disappeared. The 
other hurdie—whether the machine really had to come from 
the dollar area—was lowered: nowadays the insistent appli- 
cant is usually given the benefit of the doubt. 

It is early yet to assess the effect of this relaxation ; the 
impression so far is that it has not exposed a big unsatis- 
fied demand. As the limit of ad hoc decisions in this field 
has probably been reached, the next step could only be the 
complete removal of restrictions. Machinery is not the only 
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claimant for greater dollar expenditure ; if it were that step 
could probably be taken fairly soon. There has been a 
similar relaxation on machinery that is imported in bulk 
under one licence. Imports of chemicals are also being 
licensed more freely, the usual test here being simply 
whether a certain chemical is made in Britain. 


650 American Cars 


HE import of 650 American-built cars a year into this 
country will britig a welcome dash of chromium panache 
to Britain’s showrooms. At list prices, the mass-produced 
American car is cheap by British standards ; but by the time 
that these 650 have paid import duty of 33} per cent or 
22 2/9 per cent (depending on whether they were built in 
the United States or Canada) and purchase tax has been 
levied at the rate of 50 per cent on the price plus duty, 
the dealers who handle the few American cars allowed on to 
the British market say that as a rule-of-thumb guide, they 
will cost as many pounds in Britain as they cost dollars in 
the United States. This puts most American models into 
the £1,500 to £2,500 price bracket, although American 
servicemen here can buy them, tax and duty free, for prices 
in the region of £800. 
The demand for British cars at this level of price is 
limited, even though total new registrations are running at 
an annual rate not far short of 370,000 and waiting lists have 
returned for popular models. There are a fair number of 
types of British car retailing, after tax, at between £1,500 
and £2,000, though they must be a small proportion of total 
sales, and buyers will have an opportunity to compare them 
for the first time since 1939 with the standard American 
product. American automobile engineering is based on a 
different philosophy from that followed by British and 
indeed by many Continental designers, but there is no doubt 
that it is one that a significant section of the motoring public 
—given comparable prices—would prefer. This preference 
is confirmed by the way in which right-hand-drive American 
models hold their price. 


New Hire Purchase Plans 


e 


HE great expansion of hire purchase business is now 

being masked by the normal seasonal movement 
which always reduces the volume of business in durable 
goods in the autumn. 
the dock strike diverted extra supplies to the home market, 
the figures for the few articles on which reliable statistics 
exist thus show a decline in November compared with 
October. The seasonal decline cannot mask the great 


increase that has been going on this year. Compared with 
November last year the increase in the number of contracts 
is formidable ; the total of hire purchase contracts recorded 
by HP Information for the month was 47,244, a rise of 
17,659 (roughly 60 per cent) over November last year. 
What of the vast range of articles—particularly furniture 
and radio goods—for which no reliable figures are to be 


Save for new cars, of which 
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The many different types of material 
handling equipment made by Yale are 
the result of constant alertness to the 
ever-increasing need of industry for 
better handling methods and machines 
and the lower costs they assure. 
Efficient sales and service facilité 
strategically located in principal citig 
in every corner of the globe, prov¥ 
unparalleled co-operation in select#@ 
and maintaining Yale equipment 
customers. i 
Manufacturers, processors, whole 
warehouses, transportation and 4 
buting companies, utilities and# 
establishments all over the world#gré 
daily from the experience of | 
world-wide organization of quay 
field representatives. 
Yale gives you the benefit of economs 
preventive maintenance through its cy 43 
of factory-trained men in major seryj | 


e THE SAME HIGH eee 


always on hand to keep your hai : 
equipment at peak performance. * 


of all kinds . . . materials which fos 

were lifted "and moved with# 
breaking, gruelling human effort. \ 
But, no matter where Yale truckg# 


made; whether in the U.K., Europe, 
U.S.A., or anywhere in the world — you 
can be sure that wherever you buy, they 
will be manufactured from American 
design to the exact same high standards 
which have been synonymous with 
Yale & Towne since 1868. 

When you are considering equipment 
to solve your handling problems, insist 
on Yale, your guarantee of quality. 
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Is entirely manufactured in 
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the United Kingdom and Europe by: 4 ’ * ‘ a 
THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. “ a e 4 3 
Wednesfield, Staffs/England “ts fh Z N 
Velbert Rhid./Germany © Fe *; i fz 
+ ‘ ee ‘ 
and under licence by: \ ty 2 f 3 
FENWICK S.A. 4 C he z “ 
St.-Ouen, Seine, France & e of 7 & 
ue t = ty ¢ pd 
“ at = Z Ls 
rs * ar 3 os . ‘ : 4 
YALE & TOWNE , é 
THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO., = { : 
CHRYSLER BUILDING, N.Y., USA % % 
P| f. 
EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVES ‘ ¢: 
FRANCE Fenwick Paris ‘ ? 
ITALY Fenwick Milan ‘ i 
SPAIN Fenwick Barcelona 3 ‘ 
BELGIUM Fenwick Liége : ' 
SWITZERLAND Forrer-Fenwick Zurich i ; 
HOLLAND Van Eyle & Ruygers Rotterdam . a 
DENMARK V. Lowener, Copenhagen ° 


NORWAY A/S Lowener, Mohn, Oslo 
SWEDEN A/B V. Léwener,, Stockholm 
* 

MOROCCO Forges de Bazas Casablanca 
FRENCH WEST AFRICA Fenwick Dakar 








7 Refractories are a vital part of the economy of any 
industry using furnaces—but how often do they 
2 appear in the accounts—in their own right we 
mean, not hidden in Capital Cost, Furnace Main- 
tenance or Overheads? Not often? Never? 
a It’s worth any accountant’s while to dig them out 
Z of this obscurity and look at them carefully—with 
the technical help of a furnace engineer if possible. 
For refractories can have a profound effect on an 
a industry’s prosperity. 
Take Morgan M.I. refractories*. They have stepped 
Z up the output of batch furnaces in many industries 
by 50 per cent and more and could perhaps do the 
] same for yours. Furnaces which once took an hour 


MORGAN 
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The design and performance of electrical equipment, in both 
heating and resistance applications, depend largely upon the 
correct use of various alloys which may have widely differing 
properties. Information about these alloys is. we suggest, 
fundamental to manufacturers of electrical equipment, and 
this is conveniently available in detailed form in our technical 
data book. a copy of which may be had on application. 





BRITISH DRIVER-HARRIS CO. LTD 
MANCHESTER 15 













THE GREATEST NAME IN ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE 


Nickel and Nicke! Alloy Specialists: for furnace elements, 
domestic appliances, thermo-couples telecommunica- 
tions, lamps. spark plugs, fine wires. etc. 






THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE CO. LTD. (Refractories Group), Neston, Wirral, Cheshire. 
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THE BRICKS OF PROSPERITY 


and a half to reach working temperature now heat 
up in fifteen minutes. Two furnaces lined with M.I. 
do the work of three lined with ordinary firebricks. 
Think for a moment of the effect of that on over- 
heads and on the profit/capital ratio. Anyway give 
refractories a thought; they are worth it. : 


*k M.I. bricks are low heat-storage refractories which can 
be used as a direct furnace lining up to 1540°C (2800°F). 
They are made on modern continuous plant under stringent 
quality control and every brick is ground to size. Full tech- 
nical details are available on request and our furnace 
engineers are always pleased to have the opportunity of 
discussing special problems in the use of these, or any 
other, Morgan refractories. 


efractOri€s ARE WORTH FAR MORE THAN THEY COST 


Telephone: Neston 1406 
. NE.72 


THE 
KING-HALL 
NATIONAL NEWS-LETTER 





On 30th July, 1936, Commander Sir Stephen 
King-Hall wrote the first copy of this lively and inde- 
pendent revival of an 18th-Century idea. Banned first 
by Mussolini, then Hitler (these characters are out of 
circulation), the NNL, owned and written by Sir 
Stephen, continues through its eight pages of news and 
candid opinion to please and inform thousands of men 
and women in all walks of life all over the world. 









Without being pompous, .we believe NNL makes a 
contribution to the free way_of life by printing what we 
like, how we like, when we like! Its braille edition (the 
copy is presented to the Royal National Institute for 
the Blind and published by them) has a large circulation. 
We are also interested in those with eyes to see who 
are prepared to look fearlessly into the nature of the 
problems of modern democracy. 
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52 weekly News-Letters to any address in the world : 






sterling ($12). Please write to National News-Letter, 
162 Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1. 









after receiving 12 News-Letters. 


£2 10s. sterling (U.S. & Canada $8.) Air mail £4 


Your subscription is returned if you are not pleased 
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had ? All indications point to at least a parallel growth, sup- 
ported by the insurance that is now available to cover 75 
per cent of the outstanding hire purchase debt. There is, 
however, at last a chance of some real figures to cover this 


NUMBER OF HP CONTRACTS 









Nov., Oct., Nov. 
1953 | 1954 1954 

: 
Cc New 2,697 4,784 6,848 
BIG « slocccccccepeteceevees Used 13,485 21,254 19,810 
Commercial vehicles New 1,107 2,288 2,676 
ae eh ae Tene ee Used| 2,479 | 3,148 | 3,145 
Motor cycles a side cars.. ee tne By wane 
Saitek New | 270 486 404 
a eer eeeeeeeweeeneeeneee Used 324 349 304 
Wiivah: ieiinennes ~{ New 295 324 256 
Weer entre Used| Nil 72 73 
: . New | Nil Nil Nil 
Aircraft and engines ....... Used 1 3 1 
Ciimiieaiian New 460 798 644 
BM sik S ccs oe lies hes Used 74 299 230 
Industrial machinery....... nae 350 207 183 

sed 


15 93 74 





wide statistical gap. A meeting has been convened for 
later this month by the Hire Purchase Trade Association at 
which the main interested parties, the representatives of the 
retail trades, the radio traders and the furniture trades, will 
consider whether the provision of statistics is practicable and 
desirable. 


Reforming Steel Prices 


HE changes in iron and steel prices that the S.eel Board 
T announced last week were rather more significant than 
their broad effect—on the average, an increase of only about 
one per cent—would suggest. Even when they are taken 
together with associated increases earlier this year, they 
amount in absolute value to only about 3 per cent on steel 
prices. But they represent the completion of the first-and 
most pressing task that awaited the board when it was set 
up last year to supervise the industry—a thorough review 
of the complex price structure that had not been fully 
revised since 1949. The two interim price increases in 
March and May primarily reflected increases in coal and 
transport costs. But the detailed changes up and down 
that have been made in this final “ determination,” with the 
associated changes in scrap prices ordered by the Ministry 
of Supply, are the result of some quite important modifica- 
tions in steel pricing policy. 

The main changes announced last week include: 

(1) An increase in scrap prices of about £1 a ton for 

general scrap and of 30s. a ton for scrap selected more 

carefully than the industry has hitherto specified. The 

year’s increases have narrowed the margin between the 
price of scrap and pig iron as competitive materials for 
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steelmaking ; and. hence somewhat reduced the amount 
of the central levies and remissions made in the industry 
to compensate for this. 

(2) The revision of “capital employed,” as the basis for 
depreciation and profit allowances in steel prices, from 
1949 to current values for steel plant. The depreciation 
element in steel prices is based. upon replacement costs, 
adjusted to take account of the average life of plant in the 
industry (the actual basis is that appropriate to a plant at 
modern prices about half-way through its depreciation life 
on the reducing balance system). 

(3) The introduction of “zone extras” -in the delivered 
price of billets. Until now these semi-finished steel products 
were sold at a uniform price throughout the country ; in 
the new prices, averaged transport costs in the different 
zones are taken into account. 

(4) Increases in the extra charges permitted for special 
qualities and sizes of steel products—which in some cases 


have made it possible to reduce the basic prices of the 
products. . 


(5) A formal shift in the price structure for strip mill 
sheets, making the basic price that of wide strip in coil 
form—thus reflecting the high proportion of flat products 
now produced from the continuous mills. 

Last week’s revision leaves the basic prices of many of the 
major steel products unaltered—including plates, heavy 
sections, tubes and tinplate. There are increases and 
reductions in the basic prices of other products; the 
reductions include certain billets and merchant bars upon 
which former basic prices were much closer to Continental 
levels than most British steel prices. One effect is to render 
these products particular more competitive, and to 
strengthen the price advantage that British steel consumers 
generally enjoy. 


Private Pensions 


HE occupational pension schemes, which in recent years 
have become so enormous a factor in investment 
markets, rank for a special section in the Phillips Com- 
mittee’s report on pensions, though naturally they cannot 
be considered in isolation from the national policy on 
pensions in general. One of the committee’s difficulties was 
the lack of adequate statistics about the occupational. 
schemes. All that is certain is that industrial pension funds, 
which may ultimately check part of the drain on the 
Exchequer by reducing claims for national assistance, have 
been growing rapidly in number and in size and are still 
growing. The statistics—often nothing more than tentative 
estimates—collated by the Phillips Committee are sparse: 
The statistics do show, however, that about three million 
people in the public service (including policemen, firemen, 
and the armed forces where pensions are designed to cover 
other contingencies besides old age) are covered by super- 
annuation schemes and about five million people in indus- 
try and commerce. Of this number, about one million are 
already drawing pensions and the remaining seven million, 
—about one third of those contributing to the National 
Insurance Scheme—are acquiring rights under occupational 
schemes. Pensions paid from the schemes already in being 
will in thirty years’ time be about three times as great 
as they now are under public service schemes and about 
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six times as great under industrial schemes. That is a 
minimum estimate based on the unreal assumptions that 
no change will be made either in benefits or in the level of 
wages, to which both contributions and benefits are tied, 
and that no more schemes will be started. 


THE SIZE OF THE SCHEMES 
(£ million) 






Other Industries 






Public 


Services Totals 








Pensions per annum 
in course of pay- 
Po iecgen eave 101 11 27 5 144 
Contributions per 
annum payable by: 
Members....... 30 14 17 
Employers ..... 41 25 63 } ™ ov 
Accumulated funds | 237 261 730 450 |1,678 
1 | 
NUMBER OF MEMBERS 
(Thousands) 
PersiONeTs: 25.650 600 50 900 
Members.....ssec0s 2,500 1,700 7,100 





Almost without exception the private schemes are 


funded. In the field of nationalised industry and public 
‘service funded schemes are less general, but the Mine- 
workers’ Scheme and the Local Government schemes are 
funded. The growth of these funds in recent years has 
been stimulated by the tax reliefs granted to contributing 
employees and employers. The amount of that relief is 
already in the region of £100 million a year. 


The Committee’s Proposals 


HE Phillips Committee does not believe that there is 

much risk that the funds accumulated by these schemes 
may be too large for the economy to absorb. But, as the 
funds benefit so enormously from tax reliefs, the committee 
argues that they should be framed in accordance with the 
policy on National Insurance. By inference, when father 
says turn they should all turn. If the schemes do get out of 
line, it is suggested that the tax reliefs should be with- 
drawn. In equity, should the committee not also have 
considered specifically the tax reliefs available through “ top- 
hat” pensions schemes and ordinary life endowment poli- 
cies ? In order to penalise early retirement, the committee 
approves of the idea that the combined pension from both 
sources should not in general exceed two-thirds of the 
employee’s final salary by adjusting the private pefsion to 
the national one. 

The committee recommends that if the minimum age for 
national pensions is raised the private schemes should be 
brought into line under pain of a withdrawal of tax reliefs. 
A deferment of retirement would make the present schemes 
super-solvent, but it would hardly commend itself to those 
members who had been looking forward to retirement at 
60 or 65. Nor does the higher retiring age appear equally 
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suitable for every type of worker in every industry. If that 
proposal were accepted, the existing schemes would have to 
be replaced by others designed to allow for a change-in the 
minimum age of retirement on an unknown date. Indeed, 
the change might involve completely new schemes. 

The committee’s third point is that members of a pension 
scheme should be allowed to take their pension rights with 
them if they change their employment. Portable pensions 
do encourage the mobility of labour and a good many 
schemes already contain “ cold storage ” or “ transfer value” 
provisions. Those options are often confined to the em- 
ployee’s own contributions ; if the employers were also 
obliged to make their contributions portable it might 
raise the cost of the scheme to its contributors. The com- 
mittee does not believe that the time has yet come when 
such provisions could properly be made a condition for tax 
relief, but it hopes that more.and more schemes will incor- 
porate them. In all, the committee’s treatment of occupa- 
tional pension schemes is not particularly penetrating. 
But, however much criticism is levelled at the committee’s 
principal recommendations, its plea for regular statistics 
on private pensions will be unanimously endorsed. 


Rolls-Royce, Douglas and the RB 109 


HE bitter controversy over buying policy for the British 
T airlines has split the aircraft industry so sharply that 
Rolls-Royce, normally one of the most reticent of its 
members, has decided the time has come to explain where 
the company stands. Rolls’ interest in the outcome of the 
dispute is concerned with the future of its new engine, the 
still nameless RB 109. The RB 1009 is a 4,000 shaft horse- 
power turbo-prop engine ; it is designed for long-range civil 
airliners. It is regarded, with some justification, as the cause 
of BOAC’s—and other international operators’—sudden 
revival of interest in American aircraft. 

Design work began seriously on the engine in the summer 
of 1953, when the commercial success of Rolls’ much 
smaller turbo-prop Dart engine in the Vickers Viscount had 
convinced the company and a number of airlines that turbo- 
prop engines had a considerable civil future. Rolls has an 
agreement not to sell British-built Darts to anyone but 
Vickers until 1958 and has in fact rejected other orders. 
But the Viscount is a medium-range airliner, and the Dart 
is a small engine unsuitable for long-range aircraft. It was 
partly the talks with long-range operators that decided Rolls 
to develop the RB 109 for their use. When, however, serious 
development on the engine was started, it was found that no 
British manufacturer, with the exception of Vickers, 
showed any interest in it. Vickers will eventually use the 
engine for a greatly enlarged version of the Viscount, which 
is designed to carry 140 passengers, but this machine is not 
likely to be delivered before 1961. In the meantime, 
Rolls has reached a point where bench running of 
the completed engine should start in a matter of weeks, and 
if the normal pattern of development is followed, the engine 
willbe cleared and ready for delivery early in 1958. 

The reason why Rolls found no buyers in Britain is 
because the one builder of big airframes, the Bristol Aero- 
plane Company, has carried out its own intensive develop- 
ment of turbo-prop engines during the years in which Rolls 
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was concentrating on the Dart, and it is for much the same 
reason that the Rolls engine has been refused any Govern- 
ment support. Bristol has a direct competitor to the RB 109 
in the BE 25, but it is in a considerably less advanced state of 
development. Bristol’s only competitors in building large air- 
frames are in America, and it is American manufacturers who 
have offered Rolls an airframe suitable for the new engine. 
The Douglas. DC 7D, the latest of the DC 7 series, is 
planned to have the RB 109, and the two companies are 
now working out the technical details of the installation. 


The commercial stake is very big; over the life of an 
aircraft, Rolls’ experience shows that the steady sale of 
engines and spares makes up slightly more than half of 
the total export value of the sale. In a year, the Dart in 
the Viscount takes spares worth about a third of its value. 
Rolls’ export business since the war has reached £44.5 
million, and with the success of the Viscount fresh on its 
order books (which have a commercial back-log of £21 
million, apart from Government business) Rolls is likely to 
fight hard to gain the same foothold in the lucrative long- 
range market. 


Co-existence in Road Haulage 


HE Road Haulage Disposals Board, which published its 
Third half-yearly report this week, has sold less than a 
third of the nationalised fleet of 32,000 vehicles in a little 
over a year. Just over 18,000 vehicles have: now been 
put up for tender and some 10,100 have been sold, or about 
56 per cent. These figures are a little more encouraging 
than earlier results reported by the board. But its later 
successes have been achieved only by offering over 10,000 
of the vehicles more than once ; by pruning later lists of 
haulage units that included premises ; and by drastically 
cutting the size of the units consisting only of vehicles. 
Over 5,000 of the lorries have been sold in groups of four 
vehicles or less ; and the average number of vehicles in 
units put on offer has dropped from about eight in the first 
list a year ago to a fraction over two in the list published 
last month. Without letting vehicles ge for prices lower 
than the board has been prepared to permit it is difficult to 
see how the rate of selling could have been stepped up. 


The Disposals Board feels that its duty to give the person 
with limited resources the first opportunity of re-entering 
the industry has now almost been done. It is now turning 
its attention to the sale of lorries in medium and large lots. 
Here, too, the prospects do not appear promising. The 
board does not reveal what its own views are, but it has 
decided to offer few units of more than 100 vehicles. Earlier 
this year it invited hauliers interested in these larger units 
to get in touch with it ; the response was poor. About a 
dozen units containing more than §0 lorries have already 
been put up for tender, but only four have been sold. Most 
of the larger units have premises attached to them and this 
kind of haulage unit has proved difficult to sell. 

Few former hauliers have returned to the industry by 
buying nationalised lorries. Most of the buyers have been 
hauliers still in the business and once the restriction upon 
long-distance work is generally lifted, at the end of the 
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month, they will be more interested in buying small lots to 
add to their fleets as their activities expand. The end of 
this restriction, of course, will also devalue the “ A ” licences 
that have been sold with each haulage unit, making it an 
unrestricted haulage business in being: but it has never 
been clear how highly this privilege was ever valued in these 
transactions. The possibility of a substantial state road 
haulage system existing side by side with private firms does 
not seem to daunt as many hauliers and transport users now 
as it did a few years ago. 


Wholesalers Losing Ground? 


T seems doubtful whether wholesalers have succeeded in 
I capturing their full share of the rising trade in consumer 
goods during the last few months. Wholesale trade for 
the year as a whole has so far shown almost no increase 
over 1953, while retail sales have risen considerably. 
Excluding food, retail sales in the big shops have shown an 
average increase of Io per cent on 1953 leyels ; and even 
the independent shops, which are finding it less easy to 
expand, have reported an average increase of 4 per cent. 
The returns for the wholesalers do not exhibit the same 
tendency to expand ; their clothing sales up to the end of 
October were even fractionally lower than they were the 
previous year, compared with a rise of 11-12 per cent in 
clothing sales by the big shops and 3 per cent in the small 
ones. 

The wholesalers themselves do not take these figures too 
seriously, since they believe. that the retailers were over- 
stocked with textiles during the summer and have been 
using the unseasonably high level of clothing sales during 
the late summer and autumn to run down their stocks. 
This would explain why wholesale sales fell, rather than 
rose, during October, and were lower then than they had 
been for the comparable period of either of the two pre- 
ceding years. The wholesale index (1950=100) stood at 
128 in October, seven points lower than in October 1953 
and 6 points lower than in September. Since then, however, 
there have been signs of a recovery, and business has 


‘regained much of its seasonal impetus. Even if this analysis 


is well-founded, the apparent stagnation of wholesaling 
suggests that the retailers are not the only traders to have 
felt the effects of competition from the multiples. 





‘¢Motor Business” 


The first regular issue of this quarterly publication 
is now available. Full particulars of this continuous 
business research project for the motor and allied 
industries from : 
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Orders for Cargo Ships 


ETAILS have become available recently of quite a spate 
D of new contracts placed with overseas shipyards for 
dry-cargo ships. The most significant is the shift of custom 
by Norwegian shipowners, who are traditionally the best 
export customers of British shipyards. The Norwegians 
have recently placed orders for some 40 dry-cargo vessels, 
worth something in the region of £30 million ; but not 
one of these has gone to Britain. All the orders have gone 
to German and Scandinavian yards ; and even British com- 
panies have been ordering dry-cargo vessels abroad. The 
compelling reason is that the foreign yards have been able 
to offer fixed-price contracts and prompt delivery dates. 

Few British yards can offer delivery earlier than about 
1957, because they still have so many orders on the books, 
despite an increasing number of cancellations, mainly of 
tanker orders. This very fact makes them unwilling to 
offer fixed prices for delivery so long ahead, particularly 
when a further wage claim is already known to be on the 
way. Fixed prices are easier to quote for early delivery ; 
indeed, the German yards, having lengthened their order 
book by offering just such terms, now appear to be reverting 
at least partially to a sliding-scale basis. On the other 
hand, shipbuilding prices are so high that dry-cargo ship- 
owners will only order new vessels on fixed-price terms 
and with guaranteed delivery dates. British shipyards may 
not be willing to do this for some two years yet, without 
an exceptional increase in their rate of building. By that 
time many prospective customers will have received the 
ships they are now ordering from foreign yards, although 
there is always the chance that by then demand for dry- 
cargo ships may have expanded generally. 


Who Buys Whom? 


Ss arm-chair strategists know there is only one method of 
defence—to attack. That must have been the thought 
uppermost in the minds of the directors of Bulmer and 
Lumb, the Bradford worsted spinners, when they made a 
bid of 10s. per 4s. share for the ordinary shares of Illing- 
worth Morris, a company in the same line of business. It 
was a forestalling bid because the Bulmer and Lumb 
board believed that Illingworth Morris was in the process 
of buying them up. Persistent buying of the Bulmer and 
Lumb had carried their 4s. ordinary shares up to about 
12s. Some of that buying had been traced to Illingworth 
Morris, so the Bulmer and Lumb directors decided to hit 
back. 

The counter-bid must prove a damp squib. Lord 
Wilmot, the chairman of Illingworth Morris, announced 
that he had consulted the large shareholders owning a 
substantial majority of the ordinary stock and that they had 
no intention of accepting the bid. He added that IIling- 
worth Morris had never considered making a take-over bid 
for Bulmer and Lumb and that the shares recently bought 
were an ordinary trade investment made at market prices 
below 8s. per share (approximately the present price). So 
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it appears that in the end nobody is going to take anybody 
over. But there is just a footnote to add: Illingworth 
Morris cannot be taken over-unless the Ostrer family, which 
has a dominating holding and is represented on the board, 
agrees. But control of Bulmer and Lumb might with 
patience be bought through the market, for the shares are 
widely spread. The counter attack was none the less 
timely and spirited. 


Good Year for Barclays DCO 


ARCLAYS BANK DCO has wider interests throughout the 
British Commonwealth than any other single bank, and 
it is still expanding rapidly. In the year to September 30th 
last its deposits rose by £38 million, to £493.5 million, and 
its advances alone were up from £157.3 million to £183.5 
million. This is a rate of expansion markedly larger than 
that recorded in 1952-53, but it must be remembered that 
that period witnessed a considerable decline in the prices of 
primary commodities, which in the past year has given way 
to stability and, in many cases, price increases. The chair- 
man of the bank, Mr Julian Crossley, points out indeed that 
physically, at least, the bank has not grown quite so fast 
in 1953-54 as in the previous year ; yet sixty new offices 
were opened, compared with seventy-five in 1952-53. But 
work on rebuilding existing branches moves on apace ; the 
premises account has again shown a substantial increase, 
from £7 million to £8.3 million. 

The expansion of Barclays DCO is reflected in a healthy 
increase in net profit for the year, from £869,431 to 
£939,953, following the small drop in profits recorded in 
1952-53. The dividend is maintained at 8 per cent. Shortly 
before the end of the bank’s financial year the shareholders 
approved a scheme to simplify the capital structure by merg- 
ing the two classes of capital ; this involved the paying up 
by Barclays Bank of £1,500,000 of uncalled liability on the 
DCO “B” shares, and the payment of a further £1,875,000 
to the DCO, representing the difference between the market 
and the nominal value of “ A” stock that Barclays acquired 
in exchange for ghis additional holding. This latter sum 
was added to the reserve fund which, with another £175,000 
added from current earnings, now stands at £10,050,000. 

Barclays DCO took the opportunity to put the capitalisa- 
tion of its subsidiary, Barclays Overseas Development Cor- 
poration, on a more permanent footing. It subscribed an 
additional £2 million of capital, raising the corporation’s 
issued capital to £4 million, and provided a further 
£1 million for the share premium account, raising it to £2 
million. This enabled the corporation to redeem the 
£3 million of unsecured notes held by Barclays Bank. The 
report shows that the corporation has expanded further 
during the past year, its loans rising from £5.1 million to 
£5.-7 million. Mr Crossley states indeed that as a result 
its resources are now fully employed, so that he feels that 
“the time is now approaching when we shall be justified in 
offering to others an opportunity to participate with us in 
the corporation’s future development.” The corporation 
has achieved remarkable success in colonial development 
since its establishment just after the war, and wider participa- 
tion would be very welcome in the City at large. 
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THE CASE OF THE SMILING BP 
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THE ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY’S 
new refinery at the Isle of Grain can 
process up to 3,500,000 gallons of 
crude oil a day. From here, BP pro- 
ducts go out to thousands of service 
stations at home and abroad. Nothing 
must interrupt the smooth working 
of the system, on which their cheerful, 
unfailing service to road-users depends. 
As an integral part of production at 
the refinery, Anglo-Iranian have to 
know, within a few hours of issues and 
receipts, the exact position of stocks 
in the maintenance stores. After con- 
sulting Burroughs, they decided to 
install one Burroughs Sensimatic Ac- 
counting Machine to handle the pro- 
gressional Stock Record work. 
Result: Now that this new Sensi- 
matic has been installed, Stock 
Records at the Kent Refinery show, at 
any time, five crucial balances for each 
of the 13,000 items covered. So fast 
and efficiently does the Sensimatic deal 
with this volume of work that Anglo- 
Iranian have decided to install simi- 
lar Burroughs machines at two more 
of their refineries, at Grangemouth 
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Behind every pump with the famous BP shield is a story of the progress of a great 
organization. At their new oil refinery in Kent, Anglo-Iranian are using new methods 
to increase production—not only of fuel, but of figures. 


He gives good service—and he gets it 


in Scotland and Llandarcy in Wales. 


What about you? If your business 
could benefit from faster, accurate 
figuring, call in Burroughs. They can 
offer advice on all the latest systems, 
for Burroughs market the world’s 
broadest line of modern record- 
keeping machines: Adding, Calculat- 
ing, Accounting, Billing and Statis- 
tical Machines, and Microfilming 
Equipment. Remember, once you 
have any Burroughs machine, Bur- 
roughs Service guarantees its efficiency 
in operation. 

Call Burroughs today. Burroughs 
Adding Machine Limited, Avon 
House, 356-366 Oxford Street, Lon- 
don, W.1. Sales and Service Offices in 
principal cities round the world. 


_ With its time-saving automatic features, 


lenses Se 


the Burroughs Sensimatic makes it easy 
for this operator at Anglo-Iranian’s Kent 
Refinery to keep track of 13,000 stock 
items. This machine thus plays a big part 
in the Case of the Smiling BP Man. 


For expert advice on business figuring 


CALL IN Burroughs ¢*y 














Mikoyan Comes to Market 


HE raw wool market has rallied in the past three weeks, 
though the rally now seems to have spent its force. 
Prices of merino wools have risen by about Io per cent 
from the low point of the season, and crossbreds are about 
7% per cent higher ; spot wools in London command a small 
premium over dominion prices. Demand from the main 
consuming countries has been lively: Russian buying in 
‘Australia—as well as in New Zealand and South Africa— 
has given an extra fillip to prices, for the Russians 
base their buying policy on their needs, not on their 
political relations with Australia. Though current values 
can hardly be called high, the rise has evidently gone too 
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far for some consuming industries, just as the previous 
fall went too far. For a time, the rising market brought 
some much needed business to Bradford topmakers, and 
prices of tops were advanced, though not to the full cost 
of replacement. New orders have since fallen off because 
spinners are reluctant to follow the market up. This may 
mean that they have already bought the bulk of their 
requirements ; but it may also reflect a general distrust of 
a price level established during Russian buying that may 
suddenly cease. Not for the first time this season, top- 
makers are having to buy raw wool forward without having 
made a forward sale of the finished tops. Many topmakers 
appear to be hedging that risk by selling wool top futures 
in London, and this probably accounts for the recent 
weakness in futures, in contrast to the firmness in raw 
wool. Futures are now cheaper than actual tops in the 
Bradford market. 


Trends in Scots Banking 


HREE Scottish banks—the British Linen Bank, the 
Commercial Bank of Scotland and the National Bank 
of Scotland—have recently published their balance sheets, 
and the last two have also announced important schemes of 
capital reorganisation. The fourth Scottish bank that has 
traditionally worked to an autumn accounting date, the 
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Royal Bank of Scotland, will henceforth make up its accounts 
at the end of the calendar year, to coincide with those of its 
clearing bank subsidiaries (Glyn, Nits and Williams 
Deacon’s). _ 

The three banks whose balance shoei are available all 
show an increase in net deposits—the National from £86.9 
million to £100.4 million, the British Linen from £41 
million to £81.1 million, and the Commercial Bank from 
£107.9 million to £110.5 million. But in the composition of 
assets there was no uniformity. Liquid assets, and par- 
ticularly money held at call, rose perceptibly in the British 
Linen and the National, but fell in the Commercial. This 
bank increased both its investments and its advances, so 
that its ratio of risk assets to deposit and note liabilities 
rose from 62 to 63 per cent. The other two banks normally 
maintain an appreciably higher ratio of risk assets; in 
1953-54 that ratio fell from 71 per cent to 69.3 per cent 
in the British Linen Bank and from 69.6 per cent to 66.9 
per cent in the National. 

All three banks showed moderate increases in net profits 
—the British Linen from £250,264 to £292,368; the 
Commercial from £394,346 to £414,864 ; and the National 
from £306,332 to £342,749. All three also have increased 
their dividend payments for 1954. And indeed the Royal 
Bank of Scotland proposes a total dividend equivalent to 
an annual rate of 14 per cent on the new capital which is 
somewhat higher than the 18 per cent paid on the old 
capital in 1952/3. The British Linen- Bank is paying 
18 per cent against 16 per cent in 1953 and the Com- 
mercial Bank 17 per cent, compared with 16 per cent in 
the previous year and 15 per cent in 1951-52. In terms 
of the recent capitalisation of reserves made by the Com- 
mercial Bank the equivalent would be 10.2 per cent, and 
the directors anticipate that next year’s dividend will not 
fall below this level. 

The National Bank of Scotland also is raising its effective 
distribution for 1953-1954. The paid-up consolidated 
capital stock was raised last July by £150,000 to £1,250,000, 
by a capitalisation of reserves applied in raising the paid-up 
portion of the £1 stock units from 4s. §d. to 5s. The 
rate of dividend for 1954 is being maintained at 16 per 
cent, equivalent to 18.18 per cent on the 1953 capital. A 
further capital re-adjustment is to be made next month, 
but this will not affect the total distribution for 1955. The 
directors have already transferred £700,000 from inner 
reserves‘and £100,000 from this year’s profits to the reserve 
fund ; and on January 17, £750,000 of this will be used 
to discharge the remaining uncalled liability on the con- 
solidated stock, raising the total paid-up to £2 million 
and making the {1 units 8s. paid. There remains the 
reserve liability of 12s. on each unit. It is already announced 
that the first interim dividend for 1955, which will be paid 
immediately before the new re-adjustment, will remain ‘at 
an annual rate of 16 per cent, while the July final on the 
£2 million of capital will be at 10 per cent, leaving the 


effective distribution for the year unchanged: 


Relaxation in Jute 


HE Pakistan government has wisely decided that raw 
7 jute exporters whose licences. were withdrawn on 
November 2nd can fulfil contracts registered with the 
Most of the contracts were 


authorities up to that time. 
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for shipment before December 31st, the latest date to which 
the decision applies. This relaxation does not, however, 
entirely remove the anxiety of merchants and consumers. 
Although most of the exporters probably hold jute against 
the bulk of their requirements, they may not be wholly 
covered on some contracts. As the exporters are clearly 
not to be allowed to re-enter the trade, will they all be 
prepared to buy in jute at higher prices to cover such 
contracts ? Meanwhile, the raw jute market remains 
firm: firsts, for example, are now {£110 to £112 a 
ton cif for December/January shipment, a rise of 
some {10 in the past month, and the Board of 
Trade’s selling prices have again been raised. The cancel- 
lation of licences contributed to that firmness, but it 
seems unlikely that the relaxation will weaken prices. The 
main reason for the advance is the damage to the Pakistan 
crop, which now appears to have been underestimated by 
some sections of the trade both in Pakistan and the con- 
suming countries. Supplies of certain grades of jute may 
well be tight before the new crop comes on to the market 
next summer. 


The Atlantic Telephone 


Y the end of 1956 the first telephone cable will have been 

laid across the Atlantic, and 36 persons in this country 
will be able to put through simultaneous telephone calls 
to Canada and the United States. The first telegraph cable 
was laid across the Atlantic nearly a hundred years ago ; 
a radio-telegraph service was opened up in 1908; and 
several long-wave and short-wave radio-telephone circuits 
have been installed since 1927. But it has taken until now, 
with the use of polythene as an improved insulating material 
for submarine cables and the development of undersea 
repeater apparatus, to make direct and reliable telephone 
connections with North America possible. 

The new system will be a joint American-Canadian- 
British affair. The United States is providing {5.1 million 
towards the total estimated cost of £12.5 million, and 
Canada is paying {1.1 million. Britain is contributing £6.25 
million, but little of this will be in cash. Most of the 
construction work, which has just started, and all of the 
cable-laying will be undertaken by the British third of the 
partnership. Once the cable has been laid and paid for, 
however, the responsibilities of the three countries will be 
reshuffled. The United States will pay for half the cost 
of upkeep, and responsibility for the other half will be 
divided between the United Kingdom (41 per cent) and 
Canada (9 per cent). This special arrangement has been 
made in an attempt to reach a compromise between the 
United States’ desire to own half of the cable and the desire 
of this country to use half the capacity made available and 
at the same time to bring Canada into the partnership 

A compromise has also been made over the repeaters that 
will be installed in the cable every forty miles or so. 
American deep-water repeaters with a proven reliability of 
at least twenty years—they have been made and used over 
that length of time—are being fitted to the main section of 
the cable between the west coast of Scotland and New- 
foundland. Repeaters developed more recently in this 
country are claimed to give better performance, but they 
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have not been used for so long and so the period over 
which they give proven trouble-free performance is still 
theoretical. These repeaters are nevertheless being installed 
in the short section between Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. 
Transatlantic amity is thus preserved ; but the cost is two 
separate cables for 1,950 nautical miles east of Newfound- 
land, as the American repeaters allow transmission in one 
direction only. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The directors of “Shell” Transport and Trading have 
left the interim ordinary dividend unchanged at 5 per cent, 
tax free, but this dividend is payable on the capital as 
increased by the one for five scrip issue. The directors of 
Royal Dutch have recommended an interim of 6 per cent 
on the capital as increased by a 20 per cent free scrip issue ; 
in 1953 the interim was 4 per cent but the increase in the 
rate is in keeping with the earlier decision to even out the 
interim and final payments. 


* 


The Christmas demand for cash is now in full spate. 
In the week to Wednesday last £34.5 million of notes were 
withdrawn from the Bank of England. This outflow was 


some £3 million larger than that in the corresponding week © 


of both 1953 and 19§2, and is in fact the largest yet recorded 
in any one week. It brings the outflow in the seven weeks 
since mid-October to £67.6 million—only fractionally 
larger than in the corresponding weeks of 1953, owing to the 
slower pace of withdrawal earlier in the period this year. 
Despite last week’s increase of £50 million in the fiduciary 
issue, raising it to £1,725 million, it is plain that a further 
increase in the issue must now be made. The reserve in 
the banking department is down to {21.7 million ; and the 
outflow in the two pre-Christmas weeks of 1953 reached 
£42.3 million. 


* 


Correction—Over 1,700 disabled persons have left 
Remploy, Ltd., for open industry since it started nine years 
ago ; on page 763 of The Economist of November 27th the 
number was given as “ fewer than 900.” 


* 


Following an increase in gross profits from £2,044,937 
to £2,588,765, the directors of Raleigh Industries, the 
bicycle manufacturers, have recommended an ordinary 
dividend of 123 per cent for the year to July 31st; this 
compares with a dividend of Io per cent in 1952-53. 


* 


London and Yorkshire Trust has plans in hand for the 
placing of 250,000 §s. ordinary shares of William Mac- 
donalds and Sons (Biscuits) Ltd., the Glasgow firm of 
biscuit manufacturers, 
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The Sunderland and South Shields Water Company 
believes that it has found the answer to the severe leaks that 
have been occurring in two of its service reservoirs as the 


result of mining subsidence. A rubber bag has been slung 


across one of the reservoirs, which measures 120 yards by 
100 yards, and no more leaks have occurred after nine 
months’ operation nor has the taste of the water been 
affected. The full capacity of the reservoir has thus been 


date. 


restored from about a quarter before, at a cost of £68,000 


compared with £200,000 needed to build a new reservoir. 
The dampness and the darkness inside the reservoir, which 
is covered over, is expected to help preserve the rubber 


bag for twenty years at least. 
* 


Mr Geoffrey Bostock, who has been chairman of Bur- 
berrys, the clothing manufacturers, for sixteen years, has 
resigned from the board following a difference in views 
between him and his co-directors. The managing director, 
Mr T. M. Burberry, has been asked to continue in office 


country. 


Company Notes 





GUINNESS AND BASS. 
two breweries, Arthur Guinness and Bass, 
Ratcliff and Gretton have much in com- 
mon. Both sell a heavy gravity bottled 
beer on a national scale ; both export their 
beers; both advertise all across the 
country. Both were firmly entrenched in 
the market for bottled beers and did not, 
like so many of the other breweries, have 
to adjust their trade to the change in beer 
consumption patterns. And both in the 
last four years or so have been able to 
report gradually éxpanding profits. Their 
ordinary shares both command a high 
standing in the stock market. 


There the comparison must end, for 
their latest results for the year to Septem- 
ber 30th show some interesting diver- 
gences and received rather different 
welcomes in Throgmorton Street. From 
the preliminary statements, it is apparent 
that Guinness’s profits in 1953-54 im- 
proved more sharply than those of Bass. 
Before tax and depreciation, the gross 
trading profit of Guinness from brewing 
alone appears to have risen’ from 
£5,420,336 to £5,935,417. (An unusual 
feature of the Guinness statement is that, 
in addition to the brewing profits, profits 
“derived from interests unconnected with 
brewing” have risen sharply—from 
£161,629 to £517,122.) The gross profits 
before tax, of Bass, on the other hand, 
seem to have improved only fractionally, 
from £1,916,518 to £1,968,414. Similarly, 
Guinness’s net profits (up from £1,838,576 
to £2,387,006) have been more buoyant 
than those of Bass (up from £887,133 to 
£928,189). The difference in the two com- 
panies’ profit experience must go a long 
way to explaining the differing dividend 
policies of the two boards. The directors 
of Guinness have raised the ordinary 
dividend from 18 to 23 per cent ; that in- 
crease took investors by surprise and the 
10s. ordinary stock units were marked up 
by 3s. to 42s. 3d. (offer a yield of 5} 


The 


per cent). The Bass directors, by con- 
trast, have left the ordinary dividend un- 
changed for the third year running at 43 
per cent ; that dividend came as a slight 
disappointment and the £1 ordinary stock 
units lost 1s. to stand at 137s. (offering 
a yield of 6} per cent). The difference 
between the two yields seems justified by 
the latest results. 


* 


TURNER AND NEWALL. The 
directors of Turner and Newall, the 
asbestos giant, have in recent years started 
along the road towards higher dividends. 
Some steps still need to be taken before 
a return that matches the group’s massive 


Years to Sept. 30, 
1953 1954 


Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 
Trading profit....... 14,745,032 14,807,314 
Total income .....ece 15,233,601 15,401,583 
Depreciation ....... 1,859,298 2,269,621 
Development ....... 88,786 899,125 
NEON «oda cee seks 7,495,680 6,743,671 
NO DIGRE 2... caccese 4,492,265 5,300,680 
Special tax credits... 1,108,667 272,403 
Net income........0. 5.600,932 5,573,403 
Ordinary dividends.. 1,049,751 1,354,409 
Ordinary dividends 

(OOF CORE). bcc cciks 174 223 
Specific reserves .... 1,650,000 1,500,000 
General reserve ..... ,000, ,900,000 
Carried forward by 

subsidiaries ...... 606,796 141,649 
Carried forward b 

re 193,929 139,526 


£1 ordinary stock at 98s. 9d. yields £4 11s. per cent. 


assets is reached. But one important step 
was taken last May when the interim 
ordinary dividend was doubled (from 2} 
to § per cent) and at the weekend the 
directors underlined the significance of 
this decision by raising the final payment 
from 15 to 173 per cent. The full year’s 
dividend for the year to September 30th 
is thus 22} per cent, compared with 17} 
per cent in 1952-53. The stock market 
was delighted—and, perhaps, a little sur- 
prised. The £1 ordinary units jumped 
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for the time being. The property deals, revealed by the 
board last July, are still held up. 


* 


The Pakistan government has decided that raw jute 
exporters whose licences were withdrawn on November 2nd 
can fulfil contracts registered with the authorities up to that 


* 


The bulk of the prospective Antarctic catch of whale oil 
has now been sold forward, at advancing prices. The first 
sale by a British company was made at £75 a ton. 


* 


On January 7th, the ban on the export, re-export, or 
transhipment of strategic goods from Britain to the Soviet 
bloc and China will be supplemented by the prohibition of 
trade in strategic goods that do not pass through this 


immediately by 5s. 10}d. to 98s. 10}d., but 
later reacted slightly to 98s. 9d., to offer 
a yield of just over 44 per cent. 

The dividend came from bigger net 
profits but it was paid for a year that 
witnessed only a very slight improvement 
in trading profits. Before all charges, 
trading profits rose by a mere £62,282 to 
£14,807,314. The reason for the paucity 
of this increase can perhaps be found in 
the directors’ statement when the interim 
dividend was declared that the volume of 
business available to overseas subsidiaries 
was continuing to contract and that this 
diminution had been offset only in part 
by an improvement in trade at home. In 
total profits are still very high ; ordinary 
dividends are covered by earnings nearly 
four times. Hence, the investor in the £1 
ordinary stock units of Turner and Newall 
need lose no sleep over the relative change 
in trading profits. For many investors, 
the stock units are blue-chip investments 
to be held for a good number of years. 
Minor fluctuations in profits — and 
possibly even in dividends—lose some of 
their potency in investment decisions 
when the company concerned is as strong 
as Turner and Newall, enjoying the 
advantages of a vertically integrated 
organisation and of a market made up 
largely of other industrial concerns. 


* 


BORAX CONSOLIDATED. Hot 
on the heels of the publication of the 
approximate terms that the American 
clients of Robert Benson and Lonsdale 
propose to offer to the Borax shareholders 
comes an interim report from the company 
of its financial results for the nine months 
ended June 30th. The interim report is 
highly satisfactory. It shows a profit 
before tax for the period of £1,169,432 
compared with {£956,658 in the corres- 
ponding months of 1953 and of £1,232,448 
for the whole of the previous financial 
year. The figures are supplemented by the 
equally satisfactory information that 
trading results for the final quarter of the 
company’s financial year (that ended on 
September 30th) also ran well ahead of 
the same months of 1953. Clearly the 
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‘chances of an increase over last year’s 
dividend of 11 per cent look good. Equally 
clearly these are all facts that shareholders 
about to receive a bid ought to know. The 
directors have done right to publish them. 
_ Unfortunately it can also be argued that 
the directors have not done quite enough : 
They have not said where they themselves 
stand or expect to stand on the bid ques- 
tion. In describing the terms of the in- 
tended bid (briefly reported in The 
Economist last week) the board expressly 
refused to define its own position because 
of the long interval that must elapse for 
formalities like a change to American 
domicile to be agreed and that the fact 
that the offer of £5 per deferred unit was 
not a finalised figure. The problems in- 
volved must seem difficult to the directors. 
To the shareholders they may appear 
simple. If an offer of £5 or better is in 
prospect and if the board is doing its best 
to further it, the deferred stock at around 
85s. is worth at least that price. If there 
is no bid or no successful bid then the 
stock paying II per cent or even a little 
more would be worth much less than 85s. 
It was hoped that the directors would 
either say that they were in favour of 
bringing the negotiations to a successful 
conclusion, or give their reasons for 
thinking the bid inadequate. 


* 


SINGER MOTORS. As the giants 
of the motor industry climb one against 
the other towards supremacy in the trade, 
the smaller companies fall further and 
further behind. In the days of highly 
mechanised production and of baby cars 
the small companies do not merely find 
it difficult to compete but sometimes show 
a downright inability to do so. It is not 
surprising that the annual report of Singer 
Motors and the statement of its chairman, 





Mr A. E. Hunt, is dismal. In the year to 
July 31st the company again made a loss 
—indeed a loss that rose from £76,078 to 
£89,379—and the directors decided to pass 
the ordinary dividend, having paid a rate 
of 74 per cent in the three preceding years. 

The story of the year is summed up in 
the word “ insufficient ” with which the 
chairman describes the demand for the 
company’s motor cars. The company had 
to keep a tight rein on working capital 
commitments ; the need to hold produc- 
tion at a figure which would not involve 
“running to excessive stock” constantly 
interrupted manufacturing schedules, 
leading to some part-time working. Even 
so the company had from time to time 
to borrow from. its bankers. 

In the struggle against adversity, the 
directors seem to be pinning their faith 
to sub-contracting and to the introduction 
of a new model.. They do not intend, 
however, to produce “cheap cars.” But 
the company lacks financial resources with 
which to increase production and is “ ex- 
ploring the question of how it might be 
possible to obtain finance in order to add 
a substantial amount of additional or re- 
placement plant over the next two years.” 
That decision is in keeping with the chair- 
man’s belief that in the future the factories 
will be more fully employed than they 
have been in the last two years or so. 

The chairman ends with this com- 
ment: “During the last twelve months or 
so many members will no doubt have 
heard rumours regarding the future of the 
company, its possible acquisition or amal- 
gamation. There has been no basis what- 
soever for any rumours. No suggestion or 
offer has been made to the board by any 
person or company.” ‘These “take over ” 
rumours would probably die a natural 
death if only the company could give clear 
evidence of its ability to stand on its own 
feet in a competitive market. 


SECURITY PRICES AND MARKINGS 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: December 15th 
Next Contango Day: December 15th 
Next Settlement Day: December 21st 


THE market, taking its lead from the gilt- 
edged sector, was dull this week. End- 
year liquidations, the cumulative effect of 
calls on the recent flow of new issues and 
uneasiness about the railway situation 
seemed to have all made their contribution. 
By the close on Wednesday, the Financial 
Times ordinary share index was down to 
176.9, having stood at 179.4 on Monday. 
Gilt-edged stocks declined slightly at the 
beginning of the week and then tumbled 
quite sharply on Wednesday, when War 
Loan lost + to 884, and in early dealings 
on Thursday, when War Loan lost another 
ts. Prices rallied in late dealings on 
Thursday. Losses where spread through- 
out the list of gilt-edged stocks and 
Dominion and Colonial stocks, which had 
held reasonably firm at the beginning of 
the week, came down as well. Bank shares 
were irregular, Hong Kong and Shanghai 
moving particularly erratically. In the 
foreign market Japanese issues sagged on 
the resignation of Mr Yoshida; the 
German Government issues were also dull 
but the Potash bonds moved against this 
trend. 


Industrial equities were reasonably 
steady at the beginning of the week and, 
indeed, on Monday some of the brewery 
and store shares showed net gains on the 
day. Prices, however, became much more 
ragged on Tuesday, when brewery shares 
reacted and motor shares. turned dull. 
Losses became much more general on 
Wednesday and in early dealings on 
Thursday ; losses were not particularly 
heavy, except in the store and tobacco 
groups. Profit-taking in Unilever Ltd. 
and Unilever NV brought their prices 
tumbling down from the peaks reached in 
the recent bout of American buying. 

Oil shares, which began the week quite 
well following the lead of Anglo-Iranian, 
also turned quietly dull in keeping with 
the general tone in the market. Tea shares 
tended to improve. Kaffir shares held 
steady at first on buying from Johannes- 
burg but later in the week they also 
reacted when domestic sellers came into 
the market. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 
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99% | 96 |Funding 34% 1999-2004..| 97} | 964*|2 011|313 21 Motor & AIncRart 9 | 19/1415 4 7 
105% | 1004§ |Funding 404 *60-90...... 03% | 103% )111 1)3 7 3e} 25/103) 18/- 634; 34a\Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 18/9 | atts as 4 
98h 903 Savings Bonds 3% ’60-70.} 964% 963 118 8/3 6 1127} 12/5} 6/34 4a 8})|British Motor 5/-..... 10/103) 11, 4 _u * 
974 90} |Savings Bonds 24% ’64-67| 95? 95% 115 3/}218 6/7} 30/3 20/9 Tic} T$c\De Havilland {1..... 23/- | 22 ‘6 2 
106 101%, {Victory 4% ’20-76....... 105? 1054 | 114 5/)}310 2+} 83/6 35/9 12 ¢ ; a\Ford Motor fl. einen os 13/9 72/6 oe 
964% | 878 |Savings Bonds 3% ’65-75.| 95% 954 |119 5/3 7 112} 49/43 | 23/10 9h a\|Hawker Siddeley es 44/6 | 46 6 417 7 
998 933 |Consols 4% aft. Feb. ’57.. 9 98? 2 411|4 2 3/108 80/6 25 ¢| 25 c\Leyland Motos {1 .. .|102/6 Pas ; sa 4 
93 842 (Conv. 33% aft. April ’61..| 90% 893 23 21/318 8ff 81/- 44/- 124h| 5 ajRolls Royce {1 ...... 15/- 7 717 5) 
1043 994. |Conv. 34% 1969......... 04 103% 1 P4s 6/5 5 Pi y 5/5 12 c| 12 ¢Standard Motor 5/-...| 7/43 , 17/7} 
1004 | 99% |Conv. 2% 1958-59....... 100 1003 |1 0 5,118 Ol ; , SHops & STORES 6/414 4 6 
694 634, |Treas. 24% aft. April °75.| 674 664 |2 1 3/315 4f] 30/6 | 22/9 224«| 5 a\Boots Pure Drug 5/-..| 28/- 2 / $ 7 
824 744, |Treas. 3% aft. April ’66..} 80 793 |2 1 6/315 9f] 50/6 | 32/- 74a} 20 b\Debenhams 10/- ..... 41/3 | 41 3 6 2 
101%; 92% |Treas. 34% °77-80.....0% 99§* | 994% | 119 4/311 O21] 63/- | 26/73 |- 15 4 4% OGt. Universal 5/-..... 56/— 58/- 2 in 6 
101f | 92% [Treas. 34% '79-81....... 100 | 100} |; 119 0/311 2217/6 | 92/9 17hb} 5a a\Lyons (J.) ‘A £l.. .. -{L15/- 113/9 3 . 3 
912 83  |Redemption 3% ’86-96...| 89% 89 |}2 1 0/310 62] 79/6 | 36/11} 45 » 15 a\Marks & Spen. *A’ 5/-.| 68/- | 68/6 21 r 
m 692 84, |War L’n 34% aft. Dec. 52} 89% | 88% | 2 3 6|319 If] 65/3 | 42/8 40 7 20 a|Woolworth 5/-....... 60/- | 62/- |3 4 64 
| 698 | 63% \Consols 2494.5. ....-. 66j* | 66g* | 2 1 3| 3 14 10f On | a a 
ma 697% 88%, |Br. Elec. 3% ’68-73...... 95% 9% }119 3/3 7 5l} 18 8# | 373/| 5 ajAnglo-Iranian f1..... 173 He ee 
m 954 8748 |Br. Elec. 3% '74-17...... oof 95 119 0/3 7 41(125/73 | 56/9 173¢, Tha\Burmah f1.......... 120/- 120/74. | 2 1 2 
m 111% | 103% |Br. Elec. 44% °74-79..... 109 093 |11511|)312 Yel} £53} 28 12 4| 6 ajRoyal Dutch 100 fl...) £513) | £514 2. 73 
1013 934) |Br. Elec. 34% ’76-79..... 1004 993 |11811)310 Ti121- 7/10 | 10th; 5ta\Shell Reg. g. £1 Sena 118/9 118, 3. 316 6s 
9 83-4 .|Br. Trans. 3% '78-88..... 89* 88H#*}2 2 5;311 61} 347- 17/6 5ta| re igre ~ L’holds 5/-..| 29/3* | 29/-*|6 5 6 
9T} 8843 |Br. Trans. 3% ’68-73..... 953 954 1119 4/3 7 6 SHIPPING 9 
108 1003 |Br. Trans. 4%, athens 1053* | 1053*, 116 8|311 5el 30/9 | 22/- 46 «| §& ajCunard £1 .......... 29/6 28/6 614 On 
92 + 84} |Br. Gas 3% ’90-95....... 89%; 8% 12 1 3;)/310 81) 44/9 | 30/3 12 «| 12 c\Furness Withy {1....] 43/6 4/- 16.9 1 
10348 96% (Br. Gas 34% °69-71...... 1033 103} 114 8|3 6 41} 60/9 31/3 16 5 Sar. &O Def.-£1.. 2.0 57/6 | 51T/- 317 2y 
108 % 993 |Br. Gas 4% °69-72....... 107? 107% 113 -5|3 9 O6« cares | case ‘as ‘ ditantetn 60/7} | 60/741 3 15 11 
(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (l) To latest date. (§) Net yields are ral eae ee aa 7 Ps 
alculated after allowing for tax at 9s. Od. in £ * Ex dividend. t Assumed Bae oa cn TB ICC. £1, Cem. f1.. a a . = : 
verage life 114 years approximately. : 11/6 | 33/- 16 «| 7}a\ Bowater Paper f1.... 10/- | 13/9 35 le 
| j ; 40/3 | 33/6 6 +| 4 alBrit. Aluminium {1 ..| 38/9 | 38/9 |5 3 3 
Prices, 1953 | Prices, 1954 | = TRUSTEE Price, | Price, | Yield, | 50/10:| 36/3 1a} 84ta\Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/-.| 47/- | 47/- | 415 7 
rices, Jan, 1-Dec. 8} STOCKS AND | Dec. i, | Dec. 8, c. 8, | $56} | $38} 3 a\Canadian Pacific $25 .] $54 $553 | 419 7 
maT tow | a [ vw OREN BS | H]AA ae ed pace twee Lees 1S 
| ce £ s. d. | 58/9 | 38/6 6%h| 4 ajEnglish Elect, £1..... 57/6 | 56/3 | 315 11 
92 | 843 97% ae 90} |Aust. 33% "65-69 . 96} 964 {311 Ol] 60/6 | 37/9 33a| _ 83b|General Elect. £1..... 58/1} | 58/1} | 4 6 2 
we | sae | LOLG | 97} \Ceylon 4% °73-75 . 101 101 318 Tl] 447 | 26/6 9b) 4 allmp. Chemical £1....] 39/6 | 40/- | 4 5 02 
981} | 98% | 1062 | 984 |N. Zealand 4% °76- 78.| 1054 | 105 3.13 6/1} 63/10'| 49/3 | a 1140) 84a\Imp. Tobacco £1.....|. 59/- | 58/6 | 616 9 
: 73. | 664 | 792 | 71} |L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920 ..| 79 78 | 3.16 11 $1093 | 263% |3%-35c!$2-90c|Inter. Nickel n.p.v....|$1073* $108%* | 4 15 6 
| 95} | 90$ | 99 | 95 Liverpool 3% %54-64.:| 998 | 99§ 13 1 21/'70/6 | =1/6 | 9 |  TalLondon Brick £1... 65/6 | 65/-~|5 17 
; 81; | 734 87$ | 804 |M.Wtr.‘B’3% ’34-2003| 864 863 | 311 81) 36/3 | 21/6 13}b| _6%a\Monsanto Chemical 5/-| 32/- | 31/- | 3 4 6 
104! | 101} | 1044 | 100} |Agric. Mort. 5% ’59-89| 1014* | 101$* | 4.13 2e] 3g/- | 63/6 34a} 14hb|Tate & Lyle £1...... 82/6* | 81/9* | 4 8 1 
. oe | oes 1098 | 71; \German 7%......... 107 1043 aa 82/- | C0/6 T3a| LO b\Tube Investments £1.| 78/9 | 81/3 | 4 6 2 
is ee 1684 102 (German 5}%........ 1664 164 ee 99/9 | ©9/- 5 al 17}b|Turner & Newall {1 ..| 934 | 98/9 430-3 
139} | 119 170% 132? |Japan 5% 1907... ... | 164 164 107/6 | 57/6 93 b| 6 ajUnilever {1 ......... 100/6 (102/46 |3 1 6 
"7 176 =| 136 198} 167. |Japan 53% Conv. 1930} 188 1874 39/44 | «9/3 a sae ea 36/9 of : = 94 
/- 28/- c| 24ta\Cons. Tea ands {1. / / 
Prices, 1954 Cw. rice, | Price, | Yield, 2/6 1/9} | 10 c| 10 c\LondonAsiaticRbr.2/-) 2/2} | 2/- 10 0 0 
= lan. 1 to Dee, 3| Dividends ORDINARY Dee 1, | Dec. 8,} Dec. 8, | 45/3 | 25/2 | 15 4| Ta\United Sua Betong £1] 42/- | 40/- | 815 Ow 
High | Low | ‘@) (0) ‘c)_ hanes eee |_ 3984" -| 8% 5% | 40 \ 20 ajAnglo-Amet. 10)- -...) ot aan ts = 
0 ae o/ a3 ; 1 = oR b [a T nn 
F 51/9 | 42/3 ig ' domten tite 9/- | 49/6 4 010m 12776 s3/3 28 | = oe ere eae 110/73 118/13 * Ni 
75/43 | 58/9 14 ( a\Lloyds ‘A’ £5, {1 pd...| 70/- | 70/- | 4 0 0 | 76/3 | 54/9 | 8%c| 10 c\Randfontein £1...... 69/4} | 70/- +217 
%/- | 74/9 8 10 b\Midland £1, fully pd. .| 86/6 | 86/6 |4 3 3] 6/10; 1/103) 22 c 24 ciLondon Tin 4/-...... ) 14 15 
85/9 | 72/73 8 8a\N. Prov. ‘B’ £5, £1 pd. 83/- 83/- 4: bis 1643 | 50 a@ 200 b\Rhokana f1......... 8 
Z 9 | 19/6 18 a ae Ey £1}pd. se ee : a ; k Pric 
9 | 46/- 173 7T3a\Alexanders ¢1....... /\ / x 
51/9 | 40/103] 5 6| 5 a\Nat. Disc. ‘B’fi.....| 51/9 | 51/9 |218 Ov sini _Yor c osing rices 
57/9 4/6 5 5 a\Union Disc. {1....... 54/- | 55/- |312 9 F = 
50/- | 37/6 | 4al 4 bBarc. (D.C.O.) f1....| 43/6* | 43/-* | 3.14 5 | Dee. D 
49/- | 40/3 7 —— Bk. of India £1| 44/6 | 45/- |6 8 11 eh ; 
INSURANCE : 
16; 9} 50 85 biLeg. & Gen. £1, 5/- - 155* 16* | 2 2 2 |Balt. & Ohio.. 314 33 Am. Smelting! 424 
25} 20} 40+b| 20ta|Pe arl £1, fully pd.. 24 234 | 413 10 298 Am. Viscose . 414 
47} 3543 | 105¢c\1124tc\Prudential ‘A’ £1..... 44} 44 412 11 Cel. of Am. . | 223 
38/1; {195 BREWERIES, ETC. } |Chrysler ....| 63§ E 
9 /- 10 @l: 33- RRS Eby. 0060 6as ces 136/103/136/103} 6 5 8 , Gen. Elec..>.| 453 
21/4. 17/44 Tha 174 )Distillers, OE 26/6 | 26/3 |316 2 ; I a Gen. Motors .| 903 
43/3 | 31/- 8 a| 15 biGuinness 10/-........ 39/- | 42/- |5 9 6 |United Corp. . |. 5% |Goodyear ...| 99 oat 3e.} 
96/- 60/- 1536 7 a\Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. £1\ 93/9 93/9 416 9 . Union Tel. ni 80} |Inter. y Nickel 57% 58 oolworth. ../ 50 52§ 


eT 











basi 
(¢ 
Ce 





o) 





dividend, 


earliest date. 

134% after capital bonus. 
‘ield basis 9%. 
i al profits. 





+ Free of tax. 
(f) Flat yield. 


Yield calculated on gross basis. 


(j) Yield basis 113%. 
(p) Yield basis 30%. 
Yield basis 10%. 
icld basis 11%, after capital bonus. 


(g) Yield basis 432%. 


(z) Yield basis 84%. 








(a) Interim dividend. 


(h) Also “ts tax free bonus and 50% tax free from capital profits ; 
(k) Yield basis 8%. 


(q) Yield basis 22% gross. (r) Yield basis 374%. 
(uw) Interim dividend for 15 months. 


(l) To latest 


Yield basis 12%. 





(b) Final dividend. 
date. 
(v) Yield basis 


(c) Whole year’s dividend. 


74%- (w) Yield basis 174%. 


yield basis 


14-8%. 


(d) Yield basis 40%. 


(i) Yield 


(m) Yield basis 10% after capital bonus. (#) Yield basis 92%. 
(s) Yield basis 22-7% gross. 


(t) Also 24% not subject to tax, from 


(x) Yield basis 124%. 
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The following list shows the most recent date on whicn each statistical page appeared. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages . 4th Western Europe : 
Production and Consumption This week Production and Trade . 4th 
Manpower Nov. British Commonwealth This week 


External Trade : Western Europe : 

Financial Statistics is Prices and Money Supply Nov. 20th 

Industria): Prohts 565445<<s00e United States ...... biesesaeeuss Nov. 27th 
World Trade....... Kepedeuones Oct. 16th 


UK Production and Consumption 











M=Monthly averages or calendar months. W=Weekly averages. Stocks at end of period. 
Monthly averages 1953 1954 
Unit a ee eee 
1951 1952 1953 | August | Sept. | Oct. July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Index : 

PU BRS cos onsesaap ernest aceiobare 

Mining and Quarrying ..... ic... o0iso00se0908 

Building and contracting................. 

Gas, electricity and water... ....0scececses 


Manufacturing, total .......s0sss6es00-+ 
Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods 
WERHEOS ccc Soc esewlewkasauanenee 
MSINCMINICAN TAGES | 56. in-o:0'6''6 0.5 din 0 4098250. v8 8 
Textiles and clothing.................. 
Food, drink and tobacco. ........6iss006s 


BASIC MATERIALS 
Production of : 
WOAH) cy cc dcukenwakicekseeeswawsenn saan 
RS DDG hiss vise meinwis seAEkwlea skid 


SSPE ACE cic osc. ies ccieseesinsenwieew aes 
PWEDE ci04640b4 conchae suse sawscue © 
RCC CO) aia dis susie awa s'x Beads eies 


MANUFACTURING 
Textile production : 


GCOHOn YARN. ‘SIHIPIC:. ..0.9,0.50%i0w'sce esse ones 
WUCOS OR ETD ois pis ncckeuus.cessosnaeicces 
Rayon and synthetic fibres. total ......... 

io ms Bs » Staple fibre.... 
CObtOn ISTH WOVEN 5 6.0656 s 00:5 000s 00s 
WOO! TADTECS: WOVEN 650.5060 seviencecasdese 


Engineering production : 
Passenger cars and chassis .......sccceces 
Commercial vehicles and chassis .......... 
Metal-working machine tools ............. 
Internal combustion engines............. 


BUILDING ACTIVITY 
Permanent houses completed : (') 
BMA yn cn Keainikhommince skeen anaeene 
POF PTAW ALE WWHETS ..... <5: si0:0:0:0:0-010'0/9'0va einen & 
For local housing authorities ............. 
NE oii cach wa seinen eereeereeesaees 


WHOLESALE SALES&8(}) 
Textile houses : 
SII ONE BRNO isk 6.2 6 doe ie side wD 


RETAIL SALES(') 
Large retailers : 
PS GROVCRANGISE | .05.5:4:0.0'6.0,0'0 0% 000 06008008 


independent retailers : 
Clothing and footwear .......cccceccccees 
EOUREINONE HQOIES so 5 chi0 9 0 5% in10'0)0:0/0.0 0110.80 440 


STOCKS 
Basic materials : 
Keak aestri ube (4) io o:o.aik seseeigs ates escee 
ERC). see See soba ease saeacsbaasien 


Textiles : 
Wholesale houses, total (4). ........cccecee 
Large retailers, clothing and footwear (1)... 


S2eZz=s 


M 


=z=z 


M 


4 


M 


1948=100 117 114 121 106 125 131 115 112 130 1134-1358 
89 93 110; ... 


10-59 | 16-85} 13-01} 17:55] 18-97] 20-81 | 18-53] 19-69} 20-48 
32°5 55°2 35:9 36-6 41-2 24-7 38-6 38-8 42-0 
51-5 54-3 24-7 37°8 39-2 34-7 25-6 38-6 ss 


mn . yds. 42-3 
mn.sqyds} 34:8 


" 109 109 91 112 116 

a 101 103 109 110 116 TO) xx bis ‘is 

7 124 127 132 109 123 136 117 118 132 

.. 121 115 123 107 128 135 119 114 135 

; 127 127 129 109 134 mi... ie ha 

124 124 138 111 147 154 149 127 

ef 134 132 151 139 155 162]... ie 

116 99 114 95 121 |' 125 104 99 

= 105 108 114 110 111 118 111 108 
000 tons| 4,275 | 4,332] 4,300] 3,637] 4,424] 4597] 3,525] 3,640] 4,320! 4,602 

, 186 202 215 204 214 222 211 227 223 231 

; 301 310 339 291 347 355 263 326 372 375 

; 133-8 | 125-5| 156-3] 152-8] 152-3| 163-1] 161:3| 162-9| 165-5 

10:13 | 10-32] 11:60] 9-20] 11-86] 12-77] 8-68| 10-04] 12-06|/ ... 

mn. kwh] 4,964] 5,166] 5,459] 4,391] 5018] 5,828] 4,972] 5,028-| 5,617| 6,241 
mn. Ib. | 20-71 | 14-82} 17-97] 15-99] 19-43] 20-33] 17-10| 16-43 | 19-80| 20-67 

2 16-61 | 14-84] 18-40] 12-94] 20-27| 21-31] 18-29| 14-26| 20-31]... 

- 32:00 | 23-59] 34-94] 28-76 | 36-22 | 38-45] 38-05 | 35-34| 37-94] 38-88 








000s 9-15 8-62 11-44 7-26 12-86 13-29 15-66 9-81 14-54 16-25 
4-96 4-66 4-61 2-87 4-92 5-44 4-93 3:34 5-61 5-92 
000 tons 11-09 12-58 12-63 7-89 13° TL 13-69 10-87 10-08 cae aa 
000 BHP 353 331 $11 263 321 329 306 3513 329 
‘000s 16-24 19-99 26-56 24-84 28-52 30-03 30-16 26-84 31-41 31°52 
= 1-88 2-86 5-24 5-52 6-21 6-86 8-08 7-64 9-01 9-13 
+ 13-55 16-11 19-91 18-04 20-67 21-31 20-16 17-41 20-37 20-63 
a 0-81 1-03 1-41 1-27 1:64 1:86 1-92 1-80 2:04 1-76 
Av. value 
1950= 100 104 90 95 78 135 136 67 82 135 129 
5 100 90 96 85 139 138 65 89 139 128 
as 104 82 91 68 129 130 66 68 132 123 
a 103 68 66 58 81 80 52 56 (2) 69 
Weekly 
av. value 109 117 124 113 120 125 132 123 129 
1950= 100 110 110 113 90 109 121 130 107 118 
” 108 102 110 96 116 119 132 115 134 
» 100 95 94 78 90 98 107 82 92 
” 112 109 120 106 121 131 130 128 138 
000 tons aie 15.801 | 17,614 | 15,380 | 17,222 | 18,212 | 15,211 | 14,939 | 16,216 17,421 
- 644 817 1,112 1,159 1,127 1,090 1,162 1,214 1,148 ies 
a 113-4 132-0 55-3 27°4 31:9 36:8 67-3 17-3 12:3 
os 99-4 211-8 66-8 121-9 109-2 97-5 719-9 111-6 97-8 
a 109-9 189-7 110-6 136-2 126-0 118-9 101-1 100-1 97-1 
Av. value : 
1950= 100 129 14 89 104 102 93 117 120 119 108 
; is 106 92 102 105 109 112 108 113 118 aaa 


(RS nen rene Sa SESS SS a URNS SE SS ES LD 


(4) Great Britain. 


(?) Provisional estimate. (8) Excluding government stocks from August, 1953. 
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British Commonwealth 


PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER ® 







Monthly averages or 
calendar months 









Australia | Canada India S. Africa 





°000 tons 










F958 3.0% Seed a Se meitie 973 805 2,562 
Ns Siois eas Deen ge ue Og 1,617 1,153 3,025 2,302 679 
BING oct en aeeewceeut aus 1,534 1,031 2,987 2,362 897 










BOG MAO Gos Sse eka 2s 1,722 789 2,977 2,322 | : 950 
Se PROS ee 1,722 966 2,885 2,367 1,044 
em A bese teen ee 1,760 . 749 Kea 2,466 
gis MM ear SS ire gs hs or 637 ‘aa 


Crude petroleum 


Canada Pakistan 


"]4-7 


PRIMARY PRODUCTION ® 













Copper Rubber 
















Monthly averages or 


N. 
calendar months Canada | Rhodesia} Ceylon | Malaya | Malaya 


*000- tons 








BOE éccenca denen eeuet wae 4-2 30-0 5-31 
TOO ia nd wticewnina wa toe ee 8-0 48-7 5-24 
BOS obs ce aie hele Oaenh eea 8-2 47-9 5-20 
DOOM, DUE sc skaiolel sccedes 7-7 43-2 5-14 
Pee | pseetr ore rat ee &: 8-0 54-0 5-74 
a. eR eee 8-0 52-5 5-85 
CN occ ees 8-2 53-6 6-65 
A ee errr 7°5 51-0 aon 





EXTERNAL TRADE ° 





Canada 


Steel 


Australia India 





Australia 


975 


1,246 









New Zealand 


Imports 


Exports 








Australia Canada 
Monthly averages or 
calendar months Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports 
| mn. rupees 

NOD 16.5. supe nietomie eae eae 10-6 11-8 56 71 ok +“ 
BOOS sy oicaleigercrhis Seeiewereee 87-5 55-7 336 363 551 482 
PAGS 5: ciscetiomelenancloaeeu ee 42-5 70-9 365 348 471 442 
EIOt, MAG a0 actacat ewes 60-1 58-2 360 364 517 387 
SUMS ercwteickeevett< 76-0 55-4 416 348 457 433 
wo QU ess s ascend eee 70:3 52-4 341 329 537 467 
ae ee en ee 66-7 44-1 335 528 455 452 

ee 70-3 54-4 333 337 pe ‘a 











Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings 







New 


India | Zealand 


Australia| Canada 




















End of period: mn. US dollars 





ge a ea ec Rass 282 
WIS 2) i tespecsetias are aera 1,032 
BIOS aw. sry greene Racca igre we 1,362 
A, ie die doi +a 

» July tie eae as, el cae i ale oo 

w. BUM on oa coos 

» September:........5.. 

we OCOD Sew seas bccn 


(*) Petroleum production in Canada in.1938 includes natural gasoline. 1938 figure of electricity production in Australia was for 12 months ended 
June 30th ; figures for New Zealand represent about 87 per cent of total generation. (2) C pper 
(including re-exports) except for Canada, which is special trade only. Imports are c.i.f. except for Australia, Canada-and S. Africa which are f.o.b. ; exports 

Trade for India and Pakistan includes that going by land; annual figures for India are for 12 months beginning April Ist of year stated and 
for Australia and Pakistan 12 months ended June 30th. (*) Gold and foreign exchange holdings are those of the government and central ban 


& are f.o.b. 


of second quarter. 


S. Africa | Australia 





4-62 
23-02 
16-01 


15-70 
19-40 


Canada 





4-76 
19-98 
19-60 


29-60 
20-60 
15-50 

9-70 


India 





and tin refer to metal production. 


Rhodesia relates to Europeans only and for S. Africa includes direct taxes. Annual figures for Australia are for year ended June 30th. 


Canada 








India I. Zealand 





Gold 


Australia | Canada 


000 fine ounces 


394 
373 
339 


377 
381 


S. Africa 


Imports 





Cost of Living 








mn. {SA 


7:97 
34-91 
35-45 


37-10 
41-50 
40.70 





| 
Pakistan | S. Africa 





(*) General trade 


; only figures 


for Australia include holdings of commercial banks. Cost of living for Pakistan is based on 12 months ended March, 1949, as 100; for S. Africa and S. 
(°) Average 

































































EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended December 4th there was 
an “above-line” deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £28,294,000 compared with a surplus of 
£396,000 in the previous week and a deficit of 
£44,569,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
This brought the cumulative deficit to £245,816,000 
(£408,591,000 in 1953-54). Net expenditure “below- 
line’ reached £1,937,000, bringing the total cumu- 
lative deficit to £476,960,000 (£690,554,000 in 


1953-54). 





























April 1, | Week | Week 

Esti- 1954 jended | ended 

£’000 mate, to Dec. | Dec. 
1954-55 Dec. 4, ae ee 

1953 1954 


| 






Ord. Revenue 
Income Tax....... 572,237} 596,177] 11,855) 16,117 
SP; oo wan se 43,700} 42,000] 1,300) 1,100 
Death Duties ..... 111,400} 124,200] 4,200) 3,700 
SUOUNNG 5 ano. ccae™ 37,100} 49,670} 1,000} 1,900 
Profits Tax & EPT.| 172,000] 137,800] 121,700] 1,900} 3,500 
Excess Profits Levy} 60,000} 45,650; 58,500) 1,300' 1,800 

670 780 50! 


Special othe 
tion and a 1,000 
Inland Revenue. 


21,605) 28,117 


20,266) 21,037. 
7,335| 17,448 


| 


27,601) 58,485 








730,649 | 
513,685 | 


767,488 
539,748 


Customs. < «sts se0< 
BRD. ks sas danw 





























Total Customs and 
errr ee 











Motor Duties...... wie 100 
Dr. 
PO (Net Receipt). . ve 4,100 400) 1,450 
Broadcast Licences} 21,000 on fF 
Sundry Loans..... 24,000 ¥ ; 59) 67 
Miscellaneous ..... | 246. 000} 88,144] 113,614] 1,663) 3,939 
a ET 332,103 |2476,835 51,553 69,258 








Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest ..... 
Payments to N. Ire- 

land Exchequer. . 





33,510) 31,288 


1,712! 
| "34 


| 


59,700| 64,050 
94,922| 95,372 
1,200| 2,180 


411,388| 397,907 
51,000] 32,029! 30,196 
Other Cons. Fund..} 10,000 5,530 5,345 
Supply Services .. .|3855,399 ]2268, 561 |2264,822 
WE. ccsisisinm eee 4486,399 |2717,509 '2698,269 


23,185 















oe —— ” Surplus or - 
en ane eareee eee 45,569) 28,294 
- paow ae ” Net Expendi 
DD 5.o6eeaasaepescce ses 3,378) 1,937 


Total Surpius or Deficit... .. 690,554 | 476,960 47,947) 30,231 
Net Receipts from : 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . . 
Savings Certificates ....... 


Defence Bonds ........... 


196,445} 244,808} 9,240) 16,182 
10,650; 20,900]— 3500; 500 
— 32,787 3,517 8} 1,969 








* Since end September the capital expenditure of the Post 
Office has been charged directly on the Exchequer (instead of 
being financed from the Savings Funds) and is consequently 
included in “ below-line ” expenditure and the total deficit. 


As at November 27th this item stood at £22,400,000. 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 







Ways and Means 
Advances 






Treasury Bills 





Total 
Floating 
Debt 


Date | 
Public | Bank of 


Tender Depts. |England 











4,674-4 4,916- 










1954 

Sept. 8... 3,250-0 | 1,595-8 4 5,126-2 
a 3,270-0 | 1,611-2 °5 5,151-7 

» 48. 3,290-0 | 1,608-6] 277-6 5,176-2 

» BO. 3,320-0 | 1578-0] 306-2 5,204-2 

0 aces 4,872-5 314-3 5,194-5 
Oe) Besse 3,350-0 | 1,990-4] 287-0 5,227-4 
Se eee 3,380-0 | 1591-8] 295-1 5,226-9 
a ae 3,410-0 | 1,544-0] 307-9 5,261-9 
eS ae 3,440-0 | 1514-3] 274-8 5,229-0 
mov. 6..... 3,450-0 | 1,483-1] 272-3 5,205-4 
aa, | eee 5,470-0 | 1,452-1] 273-0 5,195-1 

ee Se 3,480-0 | 1,548-1] 291-8 5,319-8 

gp mab See 3,480-0 | 1,571-7] 271-2 5,322-8 
aioe 1,613-4 6 5,583-0 





Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


THe market lowered its bid by 3d. to . 
£99 11s. 7d. per cent for the £250 million 
of bills on offer at last Friday’s Treasury 
bill tender. This followed a reduction of 
equivalent magnitude at the tender a fort- 
night earlier, and brought the market’s 
bid down to its lowest point since end- 
May. The average rate of discount rose 
by 113d. to £1 13s. 6.12d. per cent. Total 
applications fell by £20.5 million to £411.2 
million, so that the market’s allotment 
rose, from 39 to 43 per cent, despite the 
reduction in its bid. At yesterday’s tender 
the offer was stepped up to £260 million. 

The discount houses raised their buying 
rates for three months bank bills from 
132 to 11é per cent after the Treasury 
bill tender, and made corresponding adjust- 
ments in other commercial bill rates. The 
banks’ buying rate for February Treasury 
bill maturities, which plentiful credit had 
brought down to 17% per cent, strength- 
ened to 133 per cent. Credit conditions 
remained easy on the following days. 
On Tuesday, however, market supplies 
of credit were only just adequate, and on 
Wednesday conditions tightened further 
and the authorities made small special 
purchases through the banks. 

Sterling recovered markedly in the week 
covered by the Bank return, the London 
spot dollar rate rising from $2.78%5 on 
Thursday before the week-end to $2.79;% 
on Wednesday last. The price of gold at 
the fixing fell in sympathy, from 251s. 74d. 
to 251s. o}d. per ounce. 

The Bank return shows a record pre- 
Christmas outflow of notes of £34.5 
million, 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


Bank rate (from % Discount rates % 


34%, 13/5/54) 3 | Bankbills: 60days 1% 
Deposit rates (max) ‘months 1-18 
Banks ........+0 6 months 14-1 
Discount houses .. = 1. ; 
Money Day-to-day: 1}-1§ Fine trade bills: 
Short periods..... 14-15 Smonths 2$-3 
Treas. bills 2months 1# | sae. 





3months 14 | 6 months 


Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation...... 


Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
(£ million) 


1,703:7 


Notes in banking dept.. 21-7 
Govt. debt and securities* 1,721-2 
Other securities.......... 0-8 
Gold coin and bullion.... 3-4 






















Public accounts.......... 14-3 15-2 11-9 
Treasury special account. . 7-2 9-6 9-6 
pene EON Pee eee 287-1 292-5 289-5 
UES S's cc sK ee eh ost : 68-2 64-9 63-7 
BOR c54 cus ocecesccsece 376-8 3582-2 374-7 
Securities : 
SSOVORTINIONE 0 'vc bn a0 64.52% 343-1 323-7 347-9 
Discounts and advances .. 8-1 3-4 6-0 
GUMS «5 vicicdia bag vere’ 3-9 14-6 14-9 
ROL ao vetecteaees uesime . 341-7 | . 368-8 
Banking department reserve. 58-5 24-0 
% % 
< —— KEE T eet eS 15- 6-4 
. 





* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue raised from £1, 675 million to £1,725 million 
on December 2, 1954. 


TREASURY BILLS 


Allotted 


Average 
Rate 
of 
Allotment 


Amount (£ million) 


Ss. 


* On Dec, 3rd tenders for 91 day bills at £99 11s. 7d. secured 
about 43 per cent. of the sum applied for; higher tenders were 
allotted in full. 
amount of £260 million. 


The offering yesterday was for a maximum 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 






United States $... 




























Market Rates: Spot 


December 3 | December 4 | December 6 | December 7 Gaceebet 8 
















2+78-2-82 2-784-2-78§ | 2-783-2- 185 | 2-783-2-78% | 2-78%-2-79 2-79-2-79% | 2-794-2-79} 
Canadian $ ...... ae 2-70$-2-704 | 2-70k-2-70t | 2-70-2-70$ |2-70,-2-70,| 2-708-2-70} |2-70-% -2°70 & 
French Fr........ 972-65-987-35 | 9804-9803 9808-980§ 980}-9804 9804-9804 980}-9804 9804-9803 
Swiss Fr. ........ 12-15 f-12- 334/12 -23%-12- 244/12 244-12-243|12- 24h 12-24§) 12-24-12-24})12-24}-12-243112-243-12-245 & 
Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95- 139-474- 139-50- 139-47$- 139-47$- 139-474-— 139-55- 

141-05 139-524 139-5 139-524 139-524 139+ 523) 139-60 
Dutch Gid........ 10-56-10-72 }10-60—10-603|10-60}-10-603/10-60}—10-604/10-60}—10-603|10-60}-10-604/ 10-603-10-60% 
W. Ger. D-Mk. .. ./11-67 fp-11- 84 48]11-764-11-763|11- 764-11 - 763/11 -763—-11-76§|11-763-11-768/11-764-11-76}/11-763-11-765 
Portuguese Esc. 79-90-81-10 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 
Swedish Kr....... 14-37§-14-59§ | 14-54-14-54}/14-544-14-544) 14-54-14-544/14-544-14-548/14-544-14-548/14-543-14-54§ 
Danish Kr........ : 19-19$-19-484 [19-40$-19-41 [39° 40}-19-41}/19-40}-19-41 |19-40$-19-41 |19-40$-19-41 |19-40}-19-41 
Norwegian Kr. . 19-85-20-15 [20-01}-20-024!20-013-20-02}/20-013-20-024120-013-20-02}/20-019-20-02}/20-01jf-20-02¢ 
One Month Forward Rates 

GOS SAIS Fos kcick cs cwecgieenes yc. pm- ae. .dis| ¥c.pm- we. dis| &c.pm- o4 dis| 4c. pm- a dis| 4c. pm- ye:dis| A&c.pm- yc.dis 
IID a5 oes ora ig o's 4.9. 6,0mce oes ba te-fec. dis wa dis %, trc. w-*e. “os dis mF fc. dis 
se PEs ocitccsbacconstetcee ; - dis 2-3 dis 2-3 is 2-3 iis 2-3 dis 2-5 dis 
QUES oo o5.5'os. 05 s ese ce awdesak -kce. pm f-tc. _pm f-tc. pm §-kc. pm —}c. pm §-kc. pm 
PONIES Ws cst awcew ed acsees Par-4 dis Par-4 dis Par-} dis Par-4 dis sary Par-} dis 
SUNT AUL ey ccna lncas cece een $c. pm-par $c. pm-—par $c. pm-par $c. pm-—par $c. pm-—par $c. pm-pat 
a _ _ Lsontiin eS anie enn ecee ee ao ea a io pe ab di gan oui aed " ne ai gee ds 

BR ac ok pando Soren aeons — is | 46 pm-}6 dis | 46 pm- is m-—6 dis | 46 pm-}6 dis pm-$0 
EAE os acon ong kona see P45 dis 1-46 dis P48 dis P48 dis 1-46 dis 
PORTA 16O i 555 s.0.500 ces Se mude rs Pardo. dis Par a. dis Par-26 dis Par-26 dis Par-26 dis Par-26 dis 

Gold Price at Fixing 

Price (s, d. per fime o£.).......... 251/Tt 251/5 251/34 251/14 251/05 
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Pormas 


In the wide field of Insurance at 


ee 


Home and Overseas the Corporation of the 
Royal Exchange Assurance offers a valuable 
service as one of the oldest and most pro- 


gressive of the British Insurance Offices. 


Sooo ervey". 
@ CHEKSOSD AANHO 


Oo & CO 








THE BANK THAT CONDUCTS THE 


Wee ROYAL CHARTER 1720 LARGEST BANKING BUSINESS 


IN NEW ZEALAND 
2 


Since its establishment nearly 100 years ago, the 
Bank of New Zealand has kept pace with the 
country’s development. Information supplied by 
over 335 Branches and Agencies provides current 
data on all aspects of commerce and industry, 
which is freely available to all with present or 
projected interests in the Dominion. 


You are invited to contact the London Office 
ot the Head Office 


BANK OF 


Governor: 
000, THE RIGHT HON. LORD BICESTER. NEW LE; A j AN D 
tillion 
(Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand) 
ROYAL EXCHANGE cutee a 
’ 1, Queen Victoria Street, Wellington, 
otted ASSURANCE E.C.4. New Zealand. 
~ Manager: A. R. Frethey General Manager : 
Rate® HEAD OFFICE AT THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. Assis. Manager : A. E, Abel R. D. Moore. 
"ho Branches also in 
Melb d Sydney (Australia) : 
wl Branches and Agencies throughout the United Kingdom : Eatleda, ie ae Neds Fil) : ies Same ag 
62 and Overseas 


43 


secured § 
rs were 
ximum 


= 


—|| YOUR SAVINGS 


mber 8 






—_——————— 


2-7, The savings of today Help yourself and the 
3801 ensure the homes of nation by saving 
ae tomorrow. 
ge regularly. 
ft * INTEREST AT Bite PER ANNUM FROM DATE 
, 80:00 OF INVESTME 
g-14-548 * £1-£5000 jactiees: 
' a * WITHDRAWALS AT SHORT NOTICE. 
1 aes { =ME ERANCE 
fc. dis 
3 dis 


a pm The Gateway To Security PERM ANENT 
eit BUILDING SOCIETY 


ae oe 223-227 REGENT STREET 


YEARS LONDON W.I. 
PHONE: REGENT 7282 




































Habib Bank Limited 


Established 1941 
Head Office: KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 


Authorised Capita) ... .. Pak Rs. 30,000,000 
Issued & Subscribed .. Pak Rs. 15,000,000 
Paid-up Capital “ge ... Pak Rs. 15,000,000 
Reserve Funds eee .. Pak Rs. 10,000,000 
Deposits as on Dec. 31, 1953 Pak Rs. 372,700,000 


_In selecting desirable trade relations for rts and 
imports with Pakistan, Habib Bank Limited, with 57 branches 
spread over West & East Pakistan, can prove to be most 
helpful, and you are invited to use our services. 


The Bank is fully competent to handle all foreign exchange 
business, including opening and advising of commercial 
letters of credit, collection of documentary bills, remittances, 
etc. 





FOREIGN BRANCH: 

BOMBAY (INDIA) 

Habib Bank (Overseas) Limited, 
Head Office: KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 


BRANCHES : 
RANGOON (BURMA) and COLOMBO (CEYLON) 


Correspondents and Agents at all important Cities of the 
" ‘World. 
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FOR INFORMATION ABOUT CANADA TODAY 


consult 


Canada’s Oldest Bank 


Information that really matters 
to the business man — trading 
trends, market opportunities, 
import-export requirements and 
so on—is provided by the Bank of 
Montreal. With branches 
throughout Canada and over 130 
years’ experience of Canadian 
commercial developments, the , 
Bank offers a complete service. Established 1848 


RREDITRAS SEN 










'F MONTREAL The oldest Joint Stock Bank of Norway 


47, THREADNEEDLE STREET 


LONDON, E.C.2. TELEGRAMS: KREDITKASSEN 


Head Office: MONTREAL. 


Assets Exceed $2,300,000,000 600 Branch Canad. 
ssets Excee ranches across Canada. OSLO — NORWAY 


WHAT A LET DOWN FOR THE DRUM/ 
This deflated looking object was a steam- 
heated drying cylinder, 6 ft. diameter, 8 ft. in 
length. It was used for processing a hot liquid 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability. 








which was poured over the surface at 160°F. 


Copper constructed, with end-plates of } in. 
thick mild steel, it was fitted with four equi- 
distantly-spaced vacuum relief valves. 


l It was not until after the collapse, which 


| a ae even forced in the stay-supported ends, that it 
What Vulcan Fay atoots Oe wae was discovered that steam, condensing within 
the lightly-built cylinder, had created a vacuum. 
One faulty valve, and an inadequate steam 
supply pipe, had not helped matters either. 


The possibility of the formation of a vacuum is frequently 
overlooked in the design of pressure vessels. 


Whatever Vulcan insure, be it boiler or steam-engine, 
electrical apparatus, crane, lift or any other factory plant, 
Vulcan inspect.: Inspect with an expert eye, pointing out 
a possible weakness, spotting the accident before it happens. 





“Vulcan 


BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD 
67 King Street, Manchester, 2 


And if you want to read all about industrial accidents 
and ways to avoid them, why not write to us now for 
**Vulcan’’? It is a Quarterly Journal for Power users, 
and it’s free. Write to Dept. 17. 
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| What ARE the Business Prospects ? 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


readily 
Established 1824 , The answer is available from 


The Commercial Bank of Australia Limited 


(INCORPORATED IN VICTORIA) 


The Finest Service 
for 
All Classes of Insurance ee a ae 
obtain Trade Information from all points 
in AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


LONDON OFFICE: 12 Old Jewry, E.C.2. 
Telephone: MONARCH 8747-9 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


Enauiti 4 ! 
Head Office: 335-339 Collins Street, Melbourne 
Chief New Zealand Office: 328-330 Lambton Quay, Wellington. 
690 OTHER OFFICES: 





The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee Founded: 1866 





INTERIM 






BARBER TEXTILE 

































CORPORATION LIMITED BONS 
YEAR ENDED—3lIst JULY 1954. RATES 
éisabiag Niadiciaein. INCREASED ! 
aaa erie ies _ as ames WHOLE LIFE 
cakismand delchibesainis <n 57/6% pa. 
Surplus (including Net Current Assets ENDOWMENT 


£1,364,877 and Government Securities 
£73,387) 










AQ’ -% pa. TO 55/ -% pa. 


(According to age at maturity) 





Profits ‘ er’ pp Eb iia 
Taxation ... ies ais oie as 202,622 





For MUTUAL satisfaction consult 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 





Profits (net) 











Dividends (net) ... ‘ion ian £74,395 



















Paid on Ordinary (subject to Income FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ee ee ee, ae. ge 15% - Established 1835 - 

Increase in Reserves including Undis- 48, GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3. 
tributed Profits ‘be oe .. £224,413 






Telephone: MANsion House 1481 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


~ WANKIE COLLIERY COMPANY 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Southern Rhodesia) 


GRATIFYING INCREASE IN CURRENT OUTPUT AND SALES 


PROGRESS OF EXPANSION AND RECONSTRUCTION 
PROGRAMME 


MR T. COULTER’S SPEECH 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
shareholders was held at Kirrie Buildings, 


Abercorn Street, Bulawayo, Southern 
— on Wednesday, December 1, 


Mr T. Coulter, chairman of the company, 
presided, and in moving the adoption of the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
August 31, 1954, said: Gentlemen, The 
directors’ report and accounts and the state- 
ment by the chairman, which have already 
been circulated to shareholders, cover fully 
the operations of your company for the year 
under review. 


Having just returned from a visit to the 
colliery, I would like to give you some further 
information concerning recent developments 
since the chairman’s statement was issued 
on October 14, 1954. 


Dealing first of all with the output posi- 
tion I am pleased to say that sales of coal 
for the first quarter of the current financial 
year, including coal used on the property for 
coke production and brickmaking, amounted 
to 818,696 tons, which is an increase of 
126,816 tons as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year. 


The sales output for November, 1954, was 
actually 302,563 tons, which is an all time 
record for the colliery. 


The colliery management and all con- 
cerned at Wankie deserve our sincere con- 
gratulations on this splendid achievement. 


This gratifying increase is due firstly to 
the progress so far accomplished in the 
reorganisation of underground mining opera- 
tions, which has resulted in a substantial 
improvement in output capacity, and 
secondly, to very special efforts on the part of 
the railway administration in providing 
increased supplies of trucks, coupled with 
a general speeding up in the handling of coal 
traffic. 


We are very appreciative of the good work 
being done by the railways in this connec- 
tion, and look forward to further improve- 
ments in the supply of trucks, which we 
understand are now being planned. 


THE TRANSPORT PROBLEM 


As you know, the question of providing 
adequate facilities for the transport of coal 
is now receiving very close attention by the 
Federal and Southern Rhodesia Governments, 
and measures have already been adopted to 
encourage the greater use of road transport 
wherever possible by industries and the 
general public, with a view to releasing rail- 
way trucks for the conveyance of coal. 


In a recent statement to the press Sir Roy 
Welensky, Minister of Transport and Com- 
munications, outlined some of the efforts 
being made by the railways to bring about 
an all-round improvement in the handling of 
railway traffic. Sir Roy also gave some inter- 
esting and encouraging information regarding 


locomotives and rolling stock now arriving 
and to arrive, together with some details of 
the results obtained to date in the recruitment 
of railway personnel. 


I can only repeat that Wankie output capa- 
city is now well in excess of present day 
truck supplies, and this margin will increase 
quite appreciably when the new coal prepara- 
tion plant at No. 3 colliery comes in to service 
in about six months’ time. 


PROGRESS OF EXPANSION POLICY 


During my recent visit to the colliery I 
was greatly impressed with the general pro- 
gress accomplished to date in carrying out 
the remodelling and expansion policy 
approved by your board about eighteen 
months ago, 


On the production side, the introduction 
of electric coal cutters at all three collieries, 
coupled with the reorganisation of under- 
ground transport and the use of larger 
capacity mine tubs, have brought about a 
welcome transformation, with much greater 
flexibility in output capacity. 

At No. 3 colliery, which is still in the semi- 
development stage awaiting completion of 
the permanent coal preparation plant, it has 
been possible to introduce from the outset 
modern methods of coal getting, and we are 
looking forward to good results and high 


efficiency from this unit when full scale pro- ~ 


duction is reached. 


NATIVE LABOUR—A PROGRESSIVE MOVE 


In regard to the work now proceeding in 
the erection of new native villages and their 
accompanying amenities, it will be of interest 
to shareholders to know that our first 
communal kitchen for the feeding of sirigle 
natives was recently brought into service at 
No. 3 colliery. 


Hitherto all natives, whether married or 
single, received uncooked rations issued free 
by the company, this being the usual custom 
throughout the greater part of the mining 
industry of Southern Rhodesia. 


We have always held the opinion that 
in so far as single natives are concerned, the 
prevailing custom is open to much criticism 
in large establishments such as that at 
Wankie, and we therefore feel that the intro- 
duction of communal feeding constitutes 
what we believe to be a progressive move, 


I am glad to say that this innovation has 
been well received by our native employees, 
and it is our intention later on to erect 
further kitchens at Nos. 1 and 2 collieries, 
so that the entire force of single natives will 
eventually be catered for in this fashion. 


I might add that these kitchens will be in 
the charge of a dietician, specially trained in 
the art of preparing food on a bulk scale, and 
in arranging for the serving of balanced diets 
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best suited to the requirements of natives who 
are regularly engaged in hard physical work. 
Experience elsewhere has shown that: com- 
munal feeding has brought about a very 
definite improvement in the health, efficiency 
and general wellbeing of native employees, 
and we are hopeful that similar improvements 
will be recorded at Wankie in due course. 


IMPROVED GENERAL POSITION 


In conclusion I would like to say that the 
implementation of the programme of expan- 


‘sion and reconstruction is now beginning to 


a 
take shape, and I am confident that in the 
course of the next eighteen months we shall 
be well on the way towards achieving most 
of our objectives. 


I am very well aware that for some time 
past our consumers have not been receiving 
full supplies of coal, and on occasions the 
shortage has been most acute. As a result, 
much criticism has been directed against your 
company during a period when considerable 
effort and a great amount of capital moneys 
were being applied towards changing and 
modernising methods of production at the 
colliery. 

Today, the general position at the colliery 
has improved considerably as compared with 
twelve months ago, and output capacity, 
which is already ahead of the available rail- 
way transport facilities, will improve still 
further in the near future. 


It is to be hoped, therefore, that the various 
measures which the railways have under con- 
sideration to bring about an _ all-round 
increase in traffic handling capacity will 
enable Wankie to step up despatches of coal 
during the current year to a level which will 
go a long way towards keeping the peace 
amongst our many consumers. 


The report and accounts were adopted. and 
the dividend of 9d. per share was approved. 


The retiring directors, Colonel Sir T. Ellis 
Robins, Mr M. W. Rush and Mr L. Wishart, 
were re-elected and the other formal business 
having been . transacted, the proceedings 
terminated. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting of the company the resolution adopt- 
ing the new articles of association was 
approved. 1 





"WOLVERHAMPTON 
DIE-CASTING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


ANOTHER GOOD RESULT 


The seventeenth annual general meeting 
of this company was held on December 8th 
at Wolverhampton, Mr Robert Whitehead, 
the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
—_ statement for the year ended June 30, 
1954: 


I report another very satisfactory year’s 
treding. The consolidating trading profit 
amounted to £200,582, as compared with 
£166,337 last year, and after crediting rents 
received less outgoings and charging depre- 
ciation, directors’ emoluments, etc., there 
remains a net profit of £148,717, as against 
£117,236. 


Your directors recommend a final dividend 
of 17} per cent on the increased capital, 
making 373 per cent for the year, which. is 
equivalent to 464 per cent on the old capital 
compared with 40 per cent last year. 

In the opinion of your directors the in- 
crease in profit which has been achieved .is 
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extremely satisfactory, bearing in mind that 
competition. within the industry is continually 
increasing. During the year the turnover 
increased by nearly 20 per cent, and ‘the 
increase in profit is mainly due to this fact. 


The order book is in a very healthy state, 
and the pressure on our production capacity 
remains unabated. 


In order to meet the situation created by 
the overload on our production capacity 
factory premises were purchased and, as the 
new premises adjoin our Raglan Street 
Works, we are now able to re-plan the old 
and the new premises so that they will 
operate as one production unit on most 
modern lines. 


The new aluminium casting plant at the 
Hollies Works is inundated with orders, and 
it has been necessary to embark upon build- 
ing extensions. 


The report was adopted. 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
LIMITED 


FURTHER GROWTH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


LORD BRACKEN’S REVIEW 


The twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of The Financial Times Limited was 
held on December 7th at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


The Right Hon. The Viscount Bracken, 
PC, chairman of the company, who presided, 
said: The company’s results for the year to 
June 30, 1954, are not unsatisfactory.. They 
cover a period of growth and development 
in all departments of our business. 


EARNINGS 


The consolidated profit of the group, 
before taxation, amounted to £542,477. 
Owing to the change in our accounting date 
from December 31st to June 30th, direct 
comparison: with the previous year is not 


possible, but for the year to December 
31, 1952 the comparable figure was 
£395,048. This improvement y,is a tribute 


to those who serve in all brariches of our 
organisation. 


Five months of the current year have 
passed, during which improvement in our 
trading results continues. We have therefore 
thought it right to propose a modest increase 
in our payment to stockholders. Our recom- 
mendation is that to the interim and 
final dividends totalling 25 per cent, 
there should be added a bonus of 74 per cent, 
making a total payment for the year of 324 
per cent. 


STRENGTHENING RESERVES 


After these payments to stockholders there 
would have remained to the credit of profit 
and loss account in the consolidated accounts 
the sum of £642,226 of which £582,366 
would have been attributable to The Finan- 
cial Times Limited. Compared with this 
figure general reserve has for many years 
stood at £55,000. Your directors are of 
cpinion that it is most important for a news- 
paper company such as ours to have large 
liquid resources. To build up a strong cash 
position must mean accumulating undivided 
profits. It is therefore desirable to make it 
clear in the balance sheet that a substantial 
part of these undivided profits constitute an 
essential reserve of the business which should 
not be distributed by way of dividends. We 
have therefore transferred the sum of 


£445,000 from profit and loss to increase 
general reserve to £500,000 which is by no 
means an excessive figure. I hope that in the 
course of time it may be doubled. 


| REBUILDING 


I do not think that there are any points 
in the accounts which need much discussion. 
I would, however, point out that in the con- 
solidated balance sheet current assets now 
exceed current liabilities by over £1 million. 
This satisfactory liquid position will stand 
us in good stead when we move into 
the new building which we plan to. build in 
the City of London, and in which we shall 
house the Financial Times and Investors’ 
Chronicle, together with the whole of the 
printing activities now carried on by St. 
Clements Press in Portugal Street and East 
Harding Street. The building will cover a 
wide area and we know not when it will be 
completed. For we are at the mercy of a 
plague of earnest planners who seek to usurp 
the duties and rights of the oldest of all local 
governments—the ancient Corporation of the 
City of London which for countless genera- 
tions has striven to serve those who dwell in 
the City. 


Your directors believe that the substantial 
expenditure required for this building will 
be fully justified in the years to come. Our 
present accommodation is utterly inadequaie, 
far too scattered and increasingly costly. As 
our business has expanded, we have had to 
house our staff in any available premises, 
however dismal and unsuitable. Fortunately 
most of our leases have not long to run. 


MUCH TO DO 


At our meeting in June of last year, I said 
something about the policy we adopted in 
1946 which was to turn the Financial Times 
into a first-rate industrial as well as financial 
newspaper. That bold and sure set policy 
has been well rewarded. The scope of the 
paper is being continuously and _ wisel 
widened. But much remains to be done if 
we are to deal adequately with the scientific 
and engineering developments which affect 
the industrial and trading future of this and 
other highly industrialised countries. We 
give more information about this new indus- 
trial revolution than any other daily news- 
paper in the world. We wish greatly to do 
more. But our reasonable request for a little 
more newsprint for a paper which does credit 
to British industry at home and abroad and 
earns a useful amount of foreign exchange, 
has been steadily refused. Our contemporary 
in Printing House Square has shared our 
experience. Doubtless the increasing needs 
of “cut-throat comics,” which often contain 
the scourings of the underworld of American 
journalism, must, in Whitehall jargon, have 
first priority. 

During the past twelve months, the circu- 
lation of the Financial Times has steadily 
expanded and today we are selling more 
copies than we have ever done in_ the 
history of the paper, even though it is 
attenuated and overcrowded. We are parti- 
cularly gratified by the remarkable growth 
of our sales in the principal industrial centres 
of the country. 


We have also benefited by a marked 
increase in overseas circulation, and this has 
been accompanied by a substantial growth in 
the volume of foreign advertising published 
in the Financial Times. 


We are by no means satisfied by what we 
have been able to do since the end of the war. 
When we get more newsprint we shall intro- 
duce many new features and services which 
will, we trust, greatly advantage industry and 
the City. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


MR GORDON R. BALL ON CANADA’S 
FUTURE 


The one hundred and thirty-seventh annual 
general meeting of the Bank of Montreal was 
held on December 6th in Montreal. 


Mr Gordon R. Ball, the president, in the 
course of his speech, said: 

The past year has witnessed a moderate 
abatement of general business activity in 
Canada. In recent months a number of key 
indicators have shown evidence of renewed 
strength in the economy. 


Taking the year as a whole, it is doubtful 
whether the total value of Canada’s national 
output will be as large as in 1953. But it is 
heartening to note indications that the much- 
talked-of recession is itself receding. While 
there are no signs on the horizon of a rapid 
quickening of activity, current conditions 
appear to contain the ingredients for a 
gradual resumption of normal growth. 


The sharpened competitive edge of over- 
seas products is cutting into our export 
markets and into our home market. Keenly as 
this may be felt by specific industries, it is, 
objectively viewed, another side of the world 
trade expansion that is in Canada’s long-term 
interests. The United States and Canada 
have the highest and second highest living 
standards in the world and want to keep 
those standards. It follows that North 
America could become, and indeed there are 
signs that in some respects it is tending to 
become, an area of high costs that is being 
by-passed by the currents of international 
trade. 


High labour costs need not price a product 
out of the market if the cost per unit of 
output can be kept low. But the situation 
does pose a practical problem. The need to 
increase efficiency and reduce unit costs is a 
matter in which labour has an interest that is 
certainly not less than the interest of manage- 
ment. And it must never be forgotten that in 
the continuing effort to offset higher wages 
by higher productivity, the final arbiter is the 
order book. 


The addition to our capital funds is a 
practical evidence of the belief on the part 
of the shareholders, directors, and manage- 
ment alike that this bank will be better 
enabled, both as a depository and a lender, 
to keep pace with the changing and enlarging 
requirements of an expanding Canada. 


GENERAL MANAGER’S REMARKS 


Mr Arthur C. Jensen, general manager, in 
- course of presenting the annual statement, 
said: 

The affairs of the bank have again shown 
steady progress in all departments, resulting 
in new high levels for total assets, loans, and 
deposits. Our net profits for the year 
amounted to $7,344,274. 


Total assets at the end of the year 
amounted to $2,549 million compared with 
$2,364 million last year. 


Our total deposits at October 31st stood at 
$2,366 million compared with $2,227 million. 


Total loans at $903 million show an 
increase of $45 million over the previous year. 


The past year has been the first since the 
end of the war in which Canada’s national 
output has failed to rise. Total industrial. 
production has been running moderately 
below last year. But business activity by no 
means compares unfavourably with 1953 in 
all respects. A strong sustaining influence 
has been exerted by a continued high level of 
capital expenditure, particularly in the form 
of new residential construction. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


AIRE WOOL COMPANY 


(Woolcombers and Topmakers) 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS IN DIFFICULT YEAR 


LORD BARNBY 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
the Aire Wool Company, Limited, was held 
on December 8th at Shipley, Yorkshire, 
Colonel Lord Barnby, CMG, CBE, MVO, 
chairman of the company, presiding. 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s statement circulated with the report 
and accounts: 


ACCOUNTS AND TRADING RESULTS 


For the more important details and 
information concerning the state of your com- 
pany’s affairs, I would refer you to the con- 
solidated accounts. From the consolidated 
profit and loss account it will be seen that 
the group profit for the year, before taxation, 
was £341,520 compared with £390,118 last 
year. Considering that the year under review 
was not without its trading difficulties for the 
subsidiary companies, I feel that these results 
can be regarded with some satisfaction. 


From the consolidated balance sheet it will 
be seen that our nett working capital shows 
an increase of £279,265 on the previous year. 
This arises from the retained profits for the 
year’s trading, supplemented by the rights 
issue in December last of additional ordinary 
share capital of £75,000 which carried with 
it an increase on share premium account of 
£116,483. 


SOUTH AFRICAN INTERESTS 


In South Africa our associated company 
earned satisfactory profits. Its wool scour- 
ing and carbonising section continued to be 
well employed, but the wool combing section 
was again this year employed below full 
capacity. 

The high standard of work now attained 
has been fully recognised by our customers 
in different parts of the world. Our exports 
of tops to Japan, however, remain dependent 
on the availability of sterling exchange. 


In the interests of the group several visits 
overseas have been made by company 


AIRE WOOL COMPANY LIMITED 
Year ended July 31, 1954 


Consolidated accounts show :— , £ 
Net current assets (after deducting £100,000 44% unsecured notes) 1,582,399 
Properties and equipment (with an insured value of £1,270,000) 203,924 
INE iisistinitcnititisipitaiinSininicicinicnimetiunieaibecaniaaentie 143,073 
Sone NE NS UN iii io siin sainannsceinicessitidmcnnibaisislalinn 1,929,396 

Issued Capital :— 

Preferemce Weck GLb Cts occ scccccccnssccccsssesssccnssiscossvene 100,000 
REN GU IR iis ck ssiotinscipccndvnsecesencebenancccdoacpnesic 300,000 
(Book value per ordinary unit—55/11d.).................0000008 400,000 
I il ci cin ce asia tit 462,674 
a atti ese ag LLL LTT NLD 916,172 
ND MIND isis tsivkoheninnidecninedahaedudbacnalcctiacaambobiacsadpaameidibs 150,550 
1,929,396 
Se OND ciccnisicccunsinasti gactcaebieidetseisieidousincniinntovaleeighpaeaidem mea’ 349,156 
i iaisiiticiccsnssiniabrsasebsidiimanticatiiliaal cninctussiatcacaeabcd asda yeamiee alata 165,460 
I i nseieiesaitaccsniesciccteiltaca be chacitcalcac ielltai 183,696 
NON MUNIN ican icicle icieile adsl ta ieonniahiatabinindighiboliies 44,550 
Paid on ordinary (subject to income-tax)............cccccessecsceceeceees 25% 


ON PROSPECTS 


officials, particularly with regard to technical 
and machinery developments. For myself, 
in addition to routine visits to North 
America, I have recently returned from 
South Africa, and have brought back encour- 
aging confidence in our prospects there. 
South Africa is currently receiving a more 
favourable press economically, and there 
seems every ground to expect continued in- 
dustrial development. It seems to me that 
country enjoys particular advantages for its 
industrialists—a rightist government with 
strong protectionist leanings, a plentitude of 
potential labour supply and low taxation. 


MILL OPERATIONS 


During the trading year under review our 
wool-combing machinery operated on a two- 
shift basis at reasonably high activity, 
although official returns of the number of 
wool-combing operatives employed in the 
industry as a whole slightly declined. 


Fortunately the production of tops has 
moved steadily from the combers to domestic 
spinners and to users overseas, thus lessen- 
ing financial hazard and storage problems. 


WOOL POSITION 


Broadly speaking, production and con- 
sumption of wool were in sufficiently near 
balance to cause a relatively steady price level 
during the past two years. There was, how- 
ever, a substantial decline (150 million 
pounds) in wool imports into the UK during 
the past wool year as against those of the 
previous year. It may, therefore, be inferred 
that retained stocks at the wool year end 
(June 30, 1954) were modest. Exports of 
wool textiles in the main proved buoyant, 
especially wool tops, whilst UK retail sales 
were well maintained owing to high employ- 
ment and high national income. 


In the USA the outstanding surprise has 
been the continual flatness of demand. From 
a variety of causes, the wool textile industry 
there has been very sick and losses have 
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predominated from weaving down to the wool 
and top sections. Wool imports show a 
marked decline and wool stocks are at the 
lowest level for many years. It would seem 
that there must be increased consumption 
shortly because of population increase at the 
rate of over 23 million per annum. The 
demand when it comes will mean propor- 
tionate orders to the UK. ‘Turning to the 
broader aspects of this matter, there is 
justification for scrutiny of the trend of 
consumer expenditure-on apparel in the USA 
as against the appeals of other expenditure 
out of total income. It may well be of 
significance to the UK textile industry. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


In the new wool year (July 1, 1954), it 
would seem that at home there is a good 
prospect of continuing healthy distribution 
of textiles due to high buying power coming 
from the full employment economy and 
relaxation of instalment system limitations on 
merchandise in general. 


The new selling season in the Southern 
Hemisphere opened with wool values on 2 
lower basis. The tendency has continued 
steadily downwards_to time of writing this. 
The British dock strike undoubtedly com- 
plicated matters. The lower price should 
assist manufacturers and distributors to offer 
lower-priced goods. Volume stimulated by 
lower wool price basis should expand and so 
improve prospects forthe industry and. the 
better to assure employment. At the time 


-of writing, the regrettable dock strike in 


Australian ports threatens further dislocation 
and makes any attempted assessment as to 
the future basis of wool prices imprudent. 


PERSONNEL 


It remains for me on behalf of the board 
to express our thanks to the directors of all 
our subsidiary companies and their executive 
officers for their sincere co-operation and 
efforts, as well as the indefatigable activities 
of our managing director, Mr R. P. Pitcher. 
His lead contributes to the energy and loyal 
services which we enjoy from all personnel 
throughout the group. 


The report and accounts were adopted ; the 
dividends paid and proposed were approved ; 
the retiring directors, Colonel Lord Barnby, 
CMG, CBE, MVO, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
C. Day, were reappointed. 


HARRIS LEBUS LIMITED 
FURTHER PROGRESS 


The seventh annual general meeting of 
Harris Lebus Limited was held on Decem- 
ber 7th in London, Sir Herman Lebus, 
CBE, JP, chairman and managing director, 
presiding. The following are brief extracts 
from his circulated review. 


The accounts show a trading profit for the 
period of 53 weeks to July 16, 1954, of 
£600,125 after providing for all charges, in- 
cluding depreciation, compared with a trad- 
ing profit of £561,879 for the preceding year. 
Income tax and profits tax on the profit for 
the period amount to £340,907, leaving a net 
profit of £259,229. Out of the results for 
this period an amount of £265,599 is added 
to the amount of unappropriated profits of 
£120,841 brought forward from last year, 
making a total of £386,440 available for 
appropriation. 

It is considered sound policy to set aside 
a further £150,000 of the company’s profit, 
and the general reserve will accordingly now 
amount to £300,000. The revenue reserves 
will then total £415,440. 


The purchase of furniture has grown in 
common with that of many household com- 
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modities. We have been successful in in- 
creasing our share of that increased market. 
Your company delivered more units of 
furniture than it has ever done before. 


It was possible for us to sell at the end 
of the year our new and improved ranges 
of furniture at prices lower than those of 
corresponding furniture at the beginning of 
the year. 


The increase of competition which 
developed has been more than adequately 
met in the past year. A very real contribu- 
tion has been made towards the immediate 
and future growth of the business. 


We may look forward to a larger produc- 
tion and sale in the year that is now with us 
and to improved results. Your board believes 
that, in the absence of abnormal conditions 
of trade, you can look forward to this with 
reasonable assurance. 


I referred last year to the erection of 
“certain buildings on the undeveloped free- 
hold land which is contiguous to the Totten- 
ham works.” The buildings thus contem- 
plated are of considerable dimensions and 
will be available for occupation during 1956. 


A building is being erected at 17-19 
Maddox Street, Regent Street, W.1, to suit 
your company’s requirements for London 
showrooms. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted ; the proposed dividend of 9 per cent 
was approved, and Sir Herman Lebus, CBE, 
JP, who attained the age of 70 years on 
June 1, 1954, was unanimously re-elected a 
divector of the company on the motion of 
Lord Rennell of Rodd, seconded by Mr L. S. 
Lebus. 


Sir Herman, after expressing his sincere 
appreciation for the way the meeting had 
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passed the resolution, thanked Lord Rennell 
and Mr L. S. Lebus for the very kindly and 
generous things they had said about him. 
Concluding, Sir Herman said, “Since my 
review was written the results of the first few 
months of this financial year are available, 
and I tell you, with great pleasure, that the 
anticipations to which I gave expression in 
the review have in no way been falsified. 
We continue to produce our furniture in 
ever-growing quantities. The furniture con- 
tinues to be of a quality of which we may 
all be proud. Our orders on hand are of 2 
volume that allows me to say, subject to 
some national or international complication, 
that the achievements of your company in 
the early foreseeable future will be satisfac- 
tory to you.” 


Mr Alexander R. Lamb was re-elected 
and the remuneration of the auditors, Messrs 
Pannell, Crewdson & Hardy, was fixed. 





THE FINANCIAL NEWS 
LIMITED 


LARGER CONSOLIDATED PROFIT 


LORD BRACKEN’S SPEECH 


The fifty-seventh annual general meeting 
of The Financial News Limited was held on 
December 7th at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C. 


The Rt Hon Viscount Bracken, PC, the 
chairman, who presided, said: The consoli- 
dated profit of The Financial News Limited 
for the year ended June 30, 1954, amounted 
to £146,699, an increase of more than 10 per 
cent over the previous year. 


EARNINGS 


The earnings of some of our subsidiary 
companies have been ‘slightly decreased by 
costs over which we, like all newspaper 
publishers, have no control. We have, how- 
ever, been well compensated by recent 
increases in earnings and the higher dividends 
paid by The Financial Times Limited and 
The Economist Newspaper Limited. The 
profits of these two companies are not con- 
solidated in arriving at our group profits 
because they are not subsidiary companies 
of The Financial News Limited. In the 
case of The Financial Times Limited and 
The Economist Newspaper Limited, we hold 
about half of the ordinary share capital. 
Were we to include in our. group 


profits the proportion of the highly 
conservative undistributed  pprofits of 
these two companies. for the _ year 


which. are attributable to The Financial 
News Limited, our gross profit figure would 
be increased by over one hundred thousand 
pounds. I mention this in order to emphasise 
to you that the increase in distribution which 
we are proposing by payment of a bonus at 
the rate of 15 per cent in addition to our 
repeated dividend of 60 per cent represents 
a rather frugal distribution policy by a com- 
pany whose assets immensely exceed the 
figure shown in the balance sheet. 


In addition to the group profit of £146,699 
we have also brought in to the credit of profit 
and loss account the sum of £15,675. This 
additional credit arises from the decision of 
The Financial Times Limited to alter its 
accounting date from December 31st to June 
30th, and represents the net dividend re- 
ceived by The Financial News Limited from 
The Financial Times for the six months’ 
period to June 30, 1953. We have not 
included the sum as part of the profit of the 





group for the year, since it relates to an 
earlier trading period. 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


At our last meeting you were told that your 
directors hoped to make arrangements for 
bringing the issued capital of the company 
nearer the true capital employed in the busi- 
ness, and you will have réceived the notice 
convening the extraordinary general meeting 
to be held at the close of this meeting, 
seeking approval for resolutions capitalising 
£176,313 12s. of our reserves and thereby 
increasing the paid-up value of the ordinary 
shares of the company from 2s. to 5s. 


After giving effect to this proposal the 
balance carried forward in profit and loss 
account will amount to £128,557. The 
general reserve will continue to stand at the 
figure of £100,000 ; in addition the value of 
our investments in subsidiary and associated 
companies is a great deal higher than the 
figure at which they appear in the balance 
sheet. It might be argued that these assets 
should be revalued and the capital of the 
company increased accordingly. When the 
board were considering its proposals for 
bringing the issued capital more into line 
with the true capital employed in the busi- 
ness, the possibility of some such revaluation 
was considered. But we are of the opinion 
that writing up the assets of newspapers in 
the midst of an industrial boom is an unwise 
policy for a company engaged in an industry 
which largely scorns stability and is 
altogether freed from prejudice against 
commercial cannibalism. 


PROGRESS 


Your board are not unsatisfied with the 
progress of our various publications during 
the past year. I shall be dealing with the 
affairs of the Financial Times in more detail 
at the annual meeting of that company which 
is to be held later this morning. Here I 
would only say that the Financial Times has 
justly profited from its intelligence and enter- 
prise and that its circulation and advertise- 
ment revenues are at record levels. This 
statement is also true in the case of The 
Economist, Investors’ Chronicle and Practi- 
tioner. We have included in the report some 
details of your various publications and I do 
not think that I need say more. 


CANONISING INFLATION 


Lacking the gift of prophecy or the pre- 
vailing feeling of boundless optimism, your 
directors can only say that we can foresee no 
immediate difficulties at a time when our 
note circulation is infinitely larger than the 
circulation of all newspapers in the world. 
Without following, or rather drifting into, a 
policy of gradual inflation, governments ‘in 
all countries will get short shrift from their 
masters, the electors. Through the efforts of 
Lord Keynes and his tribe inflation is now 
highly respectable and near canonisation. 
And so we must make the best of the hectic 
prosperity bred by inflation as long as it lasts. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and at a subsequent extraordinary 
general meeting, the board’s capital proposals 
were approved. 


LOYDS RETAILERS 
LIMITED 


VIGOROUS DEVELOPMENT POLICY 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
Loyds Retailers, Limited, was held on 
December 8th in Manchester, Mr Frank B. 
Aldred (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The restrictions imposed by legislation on 
hire purchase trading continued for the full 
year under review, but by virtue of the 
amended sales policy instituted by the direc- 
tors, your company continued to prosper. As 
you are no doubt aware, these restrictions 
have been removed and your company can 
now look forward with confidence to a period 
of satisfactory trading. 


The consolidated profit and loss account 
shows a net profit subject to taxation of 
£124,663, an increase of £38,452. Taxation 
once more absorbs a very large proportion, 
and after providing for this, there remains 
£55,207, to which is added the balance from 
the last accounts of £104,885. The ‘interim 
dividend already paid is deducted and leaves 
a disposable balance of £155,053 and out of 
this your directors recommend a final divi- 
dend of 10 per cent less tax, leaving £144,974 
to be carried forward. 


The companies in which we have trade 
investments have been very successful and in 
both cases satisfactory profits were made. 


The trading figures in front of us for the 
first quarter of the current year, show that 
the company’s activities have achieved a most 
satisfactory level, and your directors are 
vigorously pursuing a progressive policy 
which includes the opening of further new, 
and larger, branches. 


The report. was adopted. 






















































































BARCLAYS BANK DCO 


A YEAR OF FURTHER EXPANSION 


MR J. S. CROSSLEY ON TAXATION 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of Barclays Bank DCO will be held on 
December 29th in London. 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement by the chairman, Mr J. 3. 
Crossley, for the year to September 30, 1954: 


The resolutions submitted to the extra- 
ordinary general meeting and class meetings 
of stockholders and shareholders held on 
September 2Znd were passed at those meet- 
ings without a dissentient, and the result is 
reflected in the balance sheet we now produce. 
This, accordingly, shows an increase of 
£1,500,000 in our paid-up capital, and of 
£,1,875,000 in the reserve fund, to which 2 
further sum has been added from the current 
year’s earnings, bringing the total of that 
fund to £10,050,000. 


CAPITAL STRUCTURE 


We have now taken the final step in the 
simplification of our capital structure, which 
began when, in February, 1947, we were able 
to eliminate the 8 per cent preference issue 
by offering to shareholders the right to con- 
vert into ordinary stock. With the elimination 
of the “B” shares, which has now been 
carried through, our capital consists of only 
one class, with each share carrying one vote. 


Although it seems likely that, if the bank’s 
operations continue to expand, further 
increases in capital will be necessary from 
time to time, I hope we shall, in future, be 
able to maintain this uniform structure, and 
so avoid the difficulties which inevitably arise 
when the rights of different classes of stock- 
holders have to be considered. 


NEW BRANCHES 


The bank’s business has continued to 
expand during the year, and although we 
have not been opening new branches at quite 
such a rapid rate as in the past, we have, on 
ani average, opened more than five offices each 
month since our last report was issued. 


In the balance sheet, the figures show an 
increase of £38 million in creditor balances. 
Although there has been a slight drop of 
about 1 per cent in our cash ratio, this still 
remains at the high figure of over 19 per cent. 
The other principal changes on the assets 
side are a further rise in the ratio of advances 
from over 34 per cent to over 37 per cent, 
represented by an increase of approximately 
£26 million in the total of this item. 


The expansion in our business that has 
taken place during the year has on this 
occasion been most marked in South Africa, 
where the economic position has shown a 
striking improvement. Although almost all 
other sections of the bank have contributed 
to this expansion, the rate of growth has not 
been quite so marked in some areas as has 
been the case in recent years. As might be 
expected, the effect of all this has resulted in 
an increase in the earnings for the year, out 
of which we have felt it wise to allocate a 
substantial amount to reserves, while main- 
taining the dividend at the old rate. 


TAXATION’S DOMINANT ROLE 


There can be littl doubt that the gradual 
abolition of controls now permeating the 
economy has begun-to bring. in results, Only 
the most prejudiced minds would refuse <o 
acknowledge this as an indication that we’are 
moving in the right directi The figures 


recently given by the Chancellor respecting 
the balance of payments for the first half 
of the year tell their own story. 


The Chancellor has stated recently that it 
should be possible for us in this country to 
double our standard of living within the next 
25 years ; he has also held out hopes of some 
reduction in taxation. There is a connection 
between these two things, for taxation is not 
a purely negative weapon, but a flexible 
instrument which can be so shaped as to 
promote greater production and efficiency, 
discourage consumption, or increase the flow 
of capital investment. In a freely organised 
society which must rely for its results on 
some system of incentives and rewards, it 
has, therefore, a dominant role to play. 
Hopes have probably been raised in many 
breasts by the Chancellor’s remark, but the 
crux of the matter is to decide just where 
a given amount of taxation relief is likely 
to have the maximum effect in achieving the 
result desired. 


In recent years, there has been a tendency 
to reduce the impact of direct taxation at 
the lower end of the scale, thereby excluding 
altogether large numbers of people from the 
category of income tax payers. In present 
circumstances, it is, I think, open to question 
whether this method passes the test either 
from the standpoint of economics or of ethics, 
whatever merits it may have from the angle 
of politics, which all too frequently cares for 
none of these things. “To narrow the base 
on which income tax is levied may involve 
a costly concession without bringing com- 
pensating advantages to the economy as a 
whole. 


NEED FOR NEW APPROACH 


The view is, I believe, widely held both 
within the trade unions and outside them, 
that in many trades and industries the gap 
between the effective pay of skilled and un- 
skilled employees is too narrow, and thus this 
makes for inefficient output and poor 
standards of workmariship. The present 
trend of our fiscal policy seems, however, to 
accentuate this very weakness by weighting 
the scales, ever more heavily, against the more 
enterprising worker as he climbs the ladder. 


For us in this bank, the matter of exces- 
sively high rates of taxation on the personal 
incomes of the more senior salaried men is 
by no means an academic question. It takes 
the practical form of creating many tiresome 
achninistrative ‘problems, sometimes of a most 
intractable kind. This is particularly notice- 
able when questions arise of the transference 
of senior officials to this country from terri- 
tories overseas in which very different 
conditions apply. 


As in the case of our road system, though 
perhaps not quite so obviously, our system of 
taxation has utterly failed to keep pace with 
‘changing requirements. Already-it has driven 
many important companies to take overseas 
domicile, while many more, which in other 
circumstances would have been formed in 
this country, are being. formed elsewhere, 
even though they may still look to London 
as their market for capital. If, for similar 
reasons, key men in industry and commerce 
should follow suit in-large numbers, the loss 
to the country might become calamitous, 
What is needed is a new approach to these 
questions by minds uninhibited by the past, 
facts of the present. 
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THE ENGLISH, SCOTTIisy 
& AUSTRALIAN BANK 
INCREASED PRO!!T 


The sixty-second annual general mee; 
of The English, Scottish and Aves aint 
Limited, was held on December gth jg 
London, The Hon David F. Brand, chair. 
man, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state. 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year to June 30, 1954: 


The outstanding achievement ©! Australia’s 
domestic economy in the year under review 
has been the halting of inflation which has 
been a sickness affecting the country since the 
end of the world war. One of | weapons 
used has, of course, been the restriction of 
bank credit under the powers granted to the 
Central Bank by law. 


The well-being of Australia’s economy 
relies greatly u the production and sale 
of one ity—wool, so that any sub- 
stantial variations in the amount produced or 
its international value have a potent effect 
upon the money supply. There exist also 
certain restrictions on general productivity, in 
particular the 40-hour week system. The 
potentials for development of industry and 
natural resources create a constant hunger for 


capital, but paradoxically, interest rates are 
relatively low. 


CONTROL OF CREDII 


The Commonwealth is peculiarly suscep- 
tible to inflationary pressures and 11 \s, there- 
fore, essential that preventive methods be 
employed to resist these recurring dangers, 
including the control of bank credit. 


The Central Bank operates this control by 
requiring the deposit with it by the trading 
banks of funds in proportion to the varying 
level of each Bank’s public deposits. The 
authorities have used their powers to the legal 
maximum and so neutralised the increase 
the resources of the trading banks. While 
appreciating the intentions of this firm official 
control, it is not out of place at th present 
time to express the hope that the trading 
banks will not be restrained from ¢spanding 
their businesses. 

Share capital and reserves have increased 
by about /°5,000.. On the assets side the 
increase in the Bank’s investments, partic 
larly in British Government and Australias 
Government securities, and also to the 
increase of just over £7 million in a ances 
etc. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 
Gross t for the year is shown «: about 


- £84,000 higher than the previous yor, bu! 


expenses of management and income taxes if 
Australia and in the United Kingdom have 
required £83 more, so that the net profit 
has improved by about £1,000 only. 

An interim dividend was paid on M.y 31s 
last, at the rate of 2s. per share. [f the 
board’s recommendation is approved ® 
ing, a final dividend wi!! >¢ paid 

5s. per share, less L a 
Kingdom Income Tax, leaving anv" 'ppr 
priated balance of 717,482, and this will 
increase the balance to carry forw <i il 
next year’s account to £389,931. od 

reported that the Bat 
; ‘cuatliahed ra eee td to supply hire 
its operations began © 


at the rate 





The report and accounts were adopted. 
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CROMPTON PARKINSON LIMITED 


INCREASED EFFICIENCY IN PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
RECORD EXPORT BUSINESS 
CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 


The first annual general meeting of 
Crompton Parkinson Limited, was held in 
Londo December 10th. The following 
‘e an ¢ t from the speech of Mr Albert 
Parkit MBE (the chairman), which had 
been ited with the accounts : 

Ay vo I referred to your board’s out- 
look for the immediate future as one of 


strained optimism. The trend towards im- 
oroven on which our outlook was based 
contin ind developed with the results you 
now sec. This improvement was not by any 
means ted to external circumstances. I 

can fairly lay claim to an im- 
in the efficiency of our production 
ing operations as an important con- 
o the year’s results. 


Th rent increase in the surplus from 
quires explanation. The atest figure 
y comparable with the correspond- 
n last year’s accounts because we 
1is year repeated the special bonus 
vees which last year represented a 
inst the surplus from trading of 
£13 which was distributed in June, 1953. 
On this occasion your directors have imple- 
mented their policy of~sharing the prosperity 
of t mpany with its employees by an all- 
.crease in the wages and salaries of 
oyees. The consolidated net income 
a 175 shows an increase of £175,462. 
Net ome taken to account by the parent 
y is £764,125 compared with the pre- 

rs figure of £598,410. 


Once again our liberal policy of deprecia- 
ting d assets has brought a reduction in 
the nce sheet figure, notwithstanding the 
eXxT n of capacity and the improvement 


ency that have been brought about by 
provision of additional space and equip- 


ment and the replacement of obsolete plant 
and machinery with up-to-date equivalents. 
It is gratifying to note a further considerable 
improvement in the cash position. On 
June 30, 1954, the met’ cash available 
am ‘d to £1,034,213, which compares with 
a net overdraft position of £731,086 at 


June 30, 1953. The reduction of £762,113 in 
stock-in-trade and work-in-progress has been 
i without interference with the smooth 
flow of materials to the production lines, 
aided, to some extent, by reductions in the 
of some of the materials and com- 
pone 5 we use. 


OVERSEAS 
The past year has seen a substantial 
cconcmic improvement in most of the coun- 
tines of the world which we regard as our 


markets. Our -business with these markets, 
exper ed in money terms, is the largest we 
fave cver done and in volume probably 


‘¢quals the previous best. We are continuing 


'o seck to expand our overseas sales with the 
knowicdge that such expansion comes 

only to the improvement of our efficiency in 
the contribution it cam make ‘to the national 
Wellare. The intensification of competition 
‘N overseas markets emphasises the impor- 
lance of maintaining and improving our 
efficiency as a prim ary objective ; it does not 


deter us, 


In Australia we are in the concluding 


ae negotiations have as their 

: See bringing of our two 
chan i 

Unies ing companies, Noy: ae Pe 


Limited, with the merchanting business of 
Noyes Bros. (Melbourne) Limited. The 
merger will give us a half interest in. the 
equity of an Australia-wide merchanting 
organisation which will operate under the 
name of “Noyes (Australia) Limited.” 


CAPITAL AND DIVIDENDS 


Your directors recommend that £48,370 
standing to the credit of the capital reserve 
and £775,766 15s, forming rt of the 
unallocated revenue reserve—{774,136 15s. 
in all—be capitalised by paying up in full 
3,096,547 ordinary shares of 5s. each for 
distribution among the holders of ordinary 
stock on the register at the close of business 
on December 15, 1954, in the ratio of one 
new fully paid ordinary share of 5s. for every 
four ordinary stock units then held. I feel 
it is necessary to point out that the proposed 
issue will not give the company any more 
working, capital, nor will it increase the 
proportion of the business owned by each 
stockholder. There exists a good deal of 
misunderstanding regarding so-called “ Bonus 
Shares,” and I want to stress the fact that the 
proposed issue merely moves some figures 
from one part of the balance sheet to another 
by transferring reserves employed in the 
business into permanent capital. 


This recommendation does not imply any 
change in profits distribution policy and the 
total amount of money paid in ordinary stock 
dividends will not necessarily be increased. 
Your directors recommend the payment to 
the holders of ordinary stock of a fnal divi- 
dend of 74 per cent and a special cash bonus 
of a like amount. With the interim dividend 
of 5 per cent already declared and paid this 
makes a total dividend for the year of 124 per 
cent and a total distribution of 20 per cent, 
both the same as last year. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


The electrical industry has, by reason of 
its rapid expansion, developed high standards 
of education and training for its personnel. 
In this field your company can justly claim 
to have been pioneers. During more than 
half a century engineers who received their 
basic training with us have achieved high 
positions at home and overseas in the | 
institutions and in industry. Our educational 
policy is being fully maintained over our very 
wide range of products and literally from the 
factory floor to senior executive positions. In 
the last twelve months nearly 10 per cent of 
all our employees in the United Kingdom 
have been under full-time training or have 
taken special courses during the year. 


THE OUTLOOK 


‘Any attempt to forecast our fortunes, even 
inal foc. ciek sone mike, piece Sake le 
account the conditions in which we carry on 
our business. Abroad I think conditions are 


TOLEDO WOODHEAD 
SPRINGS 


FULL ORDER BOOK 


The sixteenth annual general meeting of 
Toledo Woodhead Springs, Limited, was held 
on December 7th at Aycliffe, near Darling- 
ton, Mr Frank Woodhead, the chairman, 
presiding. 

The following are extracts from his state- 
ment: 


Our profits are down by some £8,000 but 
our net profits are £1,354 in excess of those 
of last year, which were a record. 


Our trading profit is reduced as we have 
had to accept increases during the year in the 
cost of labour, material, transport, fuel and 
power, etc. The burden of these increases 
has been accepted without passing it on to 
our customers. We felt that im the national 
interest we should keep our selling prices 
steady and absorb our increased costs, doing 
all in our power to offset them by increasing 
our turnover, which we have achieved, and 
improving our methods of manufacture. 


« The increase in the export business forecast 
in my statement last year has been fully 
realised and indeed was a record. It will, I 
think, be maintained at satisfactory prices. 


The Sheffield subsidiary successfully 
launched the “Ridemaster” project in 
February last and the first period of trading 
shows an encouraging return. 


The company has a full order book as one 
would expect from a company associated with 
the motor industry at the present time. We 
have increased our capacity in order to deal 
with the increased requirements of our 
customers, as and when called upon to do so. 


The report was adopted and a distribution 
of 22} per cent was approved. 


SECOND INDUSTRIAL 
TRUST LIMITED 


DIVIDEND AGAIN INCREASED 


The forty-third annual general meeting of 
the Second Industrial Trust Limited, was 
held on December 2nd, in London. 


Sir Edwin Savory Herbert, LLB (the 
chairman) presided, and in the course of his 
speech, said that the income from invest- 
ments applicable to the year under review 
amounted to £151,590. There was an amount 
to be dealt with of £124,222 from which the 
board again proposed to take £25,000 to 
general revenue reserve, making a total of 
£225,000 which during the years of the 
trust’s existence the directors had re-invested 
for the benefit of stockholders. The board 
recommended a final dividend of 12 per cent 
on the ordinary stock which would make 18 
per cent for the year against 16 per cent last 
year. 


The chairman added: This is the third 
year in succession in which we have felt 
justified in recommending an increase of the 
ordinary dividend by 2 per cent over that 
paid in the previous year. We feel that this 
year there is no reason why stockholders 
should not have their fair share by way of 
dividend in the improved results of the trust. 
These improved results are, of course, a 
reflection of the improved position of the 
country as a whole and are dependent on 
the maintenance of that position. It is neces- 
sary each year to strike a proper balance 
between profits distributed and ts placed 
to reserve and what is proper upon 
the conditions then ae and the extent 

ition 


to which the the trust needs 
further idation and strengthening. 


The report was adopted. 
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GLAXO LABORATORIES 


SALES EXPANSION CONTINUES 


EXPENDITURE ON 


RESEARCH VITAL 


NHS AND THE INDUSTRY 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
Glaxo Laboratories Limited was held on 
December 6th in London, Sir Jeremy 
Raisman, GCIE, KCSI (deputy chairman), 
presiding. 


_ Thc following is an extract from the circu- 
lated review of the chairman and managing 
director, Sir Harry Jephcott. 


The death of Mr Alec Nathan, the founder 
of Glaxo Laboratories, occurred on October 
18th. First established by him in 1908 as the 
Glaxo Department of Joseph Nathan and 
Co., he devoted himself to its development 
until his retirement in 1946. Himself a New 
Zealander, he was always conscious of the 
opportunities for expansion overseas and the 
developments of recent years were, in large 
measure, only possible because of the excel- 
lent foundation he laid, 


FURTHER EXPANSION 


The reserve for obsolescence and replace- 
ment, since it relates to fixed assets, has been 
transferred to capital reserve. Its purpose 
is not merely to renew worn or outmoded 
plant, but also to ensure that our productive 
capacity is maintained, in spite of rising 
costs. This process has been continuous for 
seven years, with the result that the depre- 
ciated value of fixed assets, at home and 
overseas, now exceeds the total issued 
capital by nearly £3 million. It is therefore 
appropriate that the fact should be clearly 
demonstrated and £1,592,700 of this reserve 
will be capitalised by a one for one scrip 
issue, after which there will remain 
£1,030,144, adequate to meet any obsoles- 
cence that might arise in the near future. 


Contracts are now being placed for further 
expansion in this country, to begin early in 
1955, at an estimated cost of not less than 
£600,000. In addition we may need to 
develop further overseas manufacturing units. 


THE TRENDS OF TRADING 


Once again business in some overseas 
markets has been restricted by import licens- 
ing. Although sales increased in volume by 
a little over 10 per cent, keener competition 
caused receipts from sales to be actually less 
by nearly 7 per cent. Competition is’ par- 
ticularly acute in those markets where dollar 
and other foreign currencies are freely avail- 


able and, therefore, it is a source of satisfac- 
tion to record that our sales for dollars 
increased, 


With the exception of Brazil, our South 
American subsidiaries traded profitably and 
from one of them a dividend was received. 
Most of the money due to us from Brazil 
has been remitted, but no exchange for im- 
portations’ was available. Arrangements 
have now been made for local manufacture 
and there is some prospect of that company 
operating without loss. this year. 


Our investment, at home and overseas, in 
the manufacture and sale of infant milk 
foods is still substantial. We welcome~ the 
increased freedom that will result from the 
removal of control of dairy products. It is 
bound to influence the profitability of infant 
milk foods. It is too early to assess the effect. 


THE STATE AND THE INDUSTRY 


The pharmaceutical industry is subject to 
especially rapid and, indeed, dramatic 
changes, as medical and scientific knowledge 
is extended. Compare the British Phar- 
macopeeia immediately prewar with today. 
Even such a comparison does not reflect the 
full change ; the usage of many drugs has 
also greatly changed, so that the product in 
great. demand 15 years ago may today be 
used but little. 


To maintain our position therefore involves 
heavy -expenditure for research. ~ These 
annual expenditures are increasing and will, 
I expect, continue. It is ind the price 
of survival. I am sure that the informed 
articles appearing of recent months in The 
Times and The Economist, where this aspect 
of the industry’s problems has been clearly 
set out, will have been welcomed by the 
whole industry. 


In this country, for most of our products 
we have ultimately but one customer—the 
Ministry of Health—which, on the one hand, 
desires to pay as little as possible for drugs 
and medicines; and, on the other, realises 
that a virile, alert and healthy pharmaceutical 
industry is necessary for today’s requirements 
and for the new drugs that doctors will 
demand next year. 


These two points of view are mutually in- 
compatible. The imposition of prices, so 
low as not to leave an adequate margin over 
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cost, can only result in the slow but cen 
atrophy of the British pharmaceutical ; dus. 
try, and so to the handing over of the fun 
to foreign companies not subject to 
restraint in their domestic markets, There 
is, moreover, a danger that restriction og 
what doctors may prescribe will prevent sales 
in the home market of products for which 
there may be a substantial demand abroad, 
The use of a product by doctors in this 
country is in many countries a condition 
precedent to importation there. 

Clearly the Minister must be able to Satisfy 
himself and Parliament that the National 
Health Service is not being exploited, and 
the industry is taking steps to assure him 
on the matter. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


Shortly we shall make available cortisone 
manufactured by an entirely new synthetic 
process involving no payment in any foreign 
currency. The devising and development of 
this new process by our research staff is g 
clear demonstration of what | have said 
earlier. Had there not been an adequate 
margin between the cost of and the price 
received for our goods, this work could 
never have taken place; the Ministry of 
Health, the Treasury and the export trade 
of this country would all have suffered. 


During the past year we have built new 
laboratories for virus research ; these are now 
engaged in work that will, we hope, benefit 
the community. Further expansion of our 
facilities in the bacteriplogical field is in hand 
as well. We are also enyaged in seeking uses 
for our products in fields other than those of 
human medicine that we believe wil! broaden 
the basis of our business and add to our 
profitability. 


' The future is clearly one of increasing 
competition, especially in those markets wide 
open to international competition. In some 
countries the manufacture of antibiotics has 
become a matter of national prestige and new 
production units continue to be built, in 
some instances with support from public 
funds. The increase in production capacity 
has outrun the expansion of demand. This 
can only result in still keener competition and 
turnover only being maintained at some loss 
of profit. 

The scheme for widows’ pensions has been 
warmly appreciated by all; it will be neces- 
sary to continue the appropriations for some 
years. Once again I pay a warm tribute to 
the loyal support of all members of the staf 
at home and abroad. The suggestion schemes 
in our factories are producing 4 valuable 
harvest. of. worthwhile ideas, and the enthu- 
siasm and loyalty of our workers | 4 great 
e in meeting the difficulties 
that face us. 


The report was’ adopted and the scp 
issue proposals sanctioned. 
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NOTICES 


UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO 


DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAN 
Applications are invited for an ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IX 


HISTORY. 


Salary range £662 10s.—£717 8s.—£767 8s. per annum. 

Further particulars and information as to the method of application 
are available from the Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, Loridon, W.C.1. 

Applications close in New Zealand and London, on January 30, 1955. 


ticularly desirable, 


Posts permanent and pensionable. Inclusive salary: London, 


\ ‘INISTRY OF EDUCATION requires, for England only, H.M. 
i INSPECTORS (men and women); Preferably under 50. Good 
educational qualifications and experience in Adult Education desir- 
able. Qualifications in Economics, Philosophy and Psychology par- 


A LBADING BRITISH COMPANY with many factories and sub- 


sidiary companies in the United Kingdom and, Overseas 8 & 
present reviewing senior staff requirements for the next 5/10 } 


D and invites applications from rr men who have completed Military 


right men, 


Service and who preferably Group 

The immediate vacancies are in the Finance Division of pe? Office 
at factories in Scotland, Lancashire, the Midlands and at a iy at 
in London and successful candidates can be employed !nitially 
these locations depending on the applicants’ persona! ane 
circumstances, Thereafter opportunities will be available aaa a 
United Kingdom and Overseas in the Finance and other on som 
of the Group. Accountirfg for management is a partic ular ra the 
of the Group and there is an assured and progresgive career [0 


old an Accounting qualification. 


| and other 


Will all those who consider they have the necessary 2! lity take 


full advantage of this opportunity and kindly write, in the strictest 
confidence, to Box 778. 


£1,185 by «2 increments to £1,725 (men); £1,080 by 11 increments to we RESEARCH. Mather & Crowther Ltd, invi'’s applics- 


£1,550 (women), Elsewhere, slightly less, A few posts carry £100 
allowance... Appointments may exceptionally be made above the 
minimum . Higher posts filled by promotion. 


Application forns from The Secretary 


(Inspectors’ Section), and in 


tions for senior executive vacancy in Research Depart al 
Qualifications include good 4 res 
experience in initiating and controlling consumer and werd ; 
plying its. results to general sales promotion and P 


egree, together with first class pr 
anning. 


Ministry of Education, Curzon Street, London, W.1. Closing date Write, givirg full details of career and salary required, to Man 


February 28th 





Director, Mather & Crowther Ltd., Brettenham House, W.C.2 
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‘-CIENTIFIC OFFICERS; SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS: 
EXAMINER AND PATENT OFFICER CLASSES. The 
Commissioners invite applications for pensionable 

_ The Saientific posts cover a wide range of scientific 
development in most of the major flelds of fundamental 
science. In biological subjects the number of vacancies 
lividual vacancies exist for candidates who have special- 
obotany, foraminifera, malacology and era: The 
are in the Patent Office (Board of Trade), and Ministry 


; must have obtained a university degree with first or 
s honours in an appropriate scientific subject (including 
, or in Mathematics,‘or an equivalent qualification ; or 
- posts, possess high professional attainments. Candidates 
Scientific Officer posts must in addition have had at least 
post-graduate or other approved experience. 
ts: Senior Scientific Officers, between 26 and 31, but 
table candidates under 26 may be admitted. For Scientific 
| Patent Classes, between 21 and 28 during 1954 (up to 31 
ent members of the Experimental Officer class). Salary 
Senior Seientific Officers: (men) £975—£1,150; (women) 
S:ientific Officers, (men) £470—£855; (women) £470—£750. 
-aminer and Patent Officer Classes, (men) £440—£760 (rates 
ew). Women’s rates somewhat lower. Somewhat lower 
e provinces, 
particulars from Civil Service Commission, Scientific 
Old Burlington Street, London, W.1, quoting No. 8/53/54 
Scientific Officers and 8.52/54—S.128/54 for the other posts. 
i application forms must be returned by December 31, 1954. 





A BAXTER “SPEYSIDE” HAMPER FOR CHRISTMAS 


V ¥ 
hamy 
Partr 
Royal 
Vintage 
Heat} 
Tablec 
WA 
SELF! 


QP: , 


Anglo-f 


Canada 
East Afr 
Egypt 


Printed 


r Honey, Rowan Jelly and 
BAXTER & SONS 


Australia: {8 Se. teeoriingy 


£5.5s, 


ft—personal or business—to your friends. Each wicker 
ntains: A whole Grouse in Port Wine Jelly, whole 
in Sherry Wine Jelly, Cranberry Sauce, 1 lb. each of 
me Soup, Raspberries in Syrup, Strawberries in Syrup, 
Marmalade, Little Scarlet Strawberry Jam, Royal Deeside 
eo With Gordon Tartan 
Delivered free anywhere in Britain for £3 13s. 64.—From 
, LTD., Fochabers, Morayshire, Scotland, or 

DGES, London. . 


ESS AND PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICER is required by a 


nal industrial association with headquarters in London. 
; should state age, experience and salary desired.—Box 777. 
CHAPS with bad appetites by giving them a little of 
ner’s piquant Indian Mango Chutney. 


LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING 


Scholarships and Exhibitions, including one for Music or 

| be awarded on the result of an examination to be held in 
1955, maximum value £140 per annum, Application forms 
Headmaster. 


TION SPECIALIST (with wide experience in the Profession 


ie Inland Revenue) required by Chartered Accountants. 
t of partnership after short probation period if qualified and 
position if unqualified. High remuneration.—Box 775. 


AUSTIN PRINCESS Long Wheelbase Limousine. Black with 


wn leather to forward compartment. Interior trimmed beige 


tted H.M.V. wireless. For immediate delivery from H. A. 
Limited, Radlett, Hertfordshire. Telephone: Radlett 5681. 
ISTER, just 40, single, athletically fit. Experienced negotia- 
nd administrator, Not ‘“ grooved,"’ but 8 years’ experience of 


Crading ** and similar associations—Assistant Secretary, Legal 


Interested foreign affairs. Des.:es to move.—Box 772. 

ige up to 30) or A. LA. (age up to 27), graduate preferred; 
ired by a firm of stockbrokers with a mainly institutional 

Initial remuneration subject to negotiation ; excellent 

s for man with personality and initiative.—Box 779. 
NISATION AND COSTING.—<Applications are invited for 
ng over the control and management of a concern specialisin 
ers to commercial undertakings .on-.organisation. Specia 

on the financial aspects of this work including stores 


ng and control, punched card accounting, costing and related 
Applicants should preferably be chartered or incorporated 
tants but must have had. considerable practical experience. 
ross to saperenne work there will be required. Salary £3,500 
~Box 4. 
(SH Evening Classes from January. All grades. The Hispanic 
neil, 2 Belgrave Square, S.W.1. SLOane 7186, 





‘an College Modern Postal Course is the most efficient, the most economical, and the most 
‘neans of preparation for the General Certificate of Education examinations: B.Se. Econ., 
ing, {Tuarnal Landes Universtiy Degress Civil Service, Local Government and Commercial 
ns, do. 

ert postal tuition for Prelim, Exams., and for the exame., in A 


professional ecountancy 
S = Management, &¢., and many intensely practical (non-exam.) courses in 
sub e. 


‘han 70,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES. 
~ of Ceaching until Successfal, Text-book iending library. Moderate fees, payabl 
nts 


‘day for prospeetus,sent FREEon request, mentioning exam. or subjects in which interested 


tary. 


(G9/2.) ST. ALBANS or call 30 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 







THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


; (incorporated in the Colony of Hong KE: 
Phe Liwility of Shaaiee ty Selon to ts eae aed te ee prescribed m Chapter 7) 
of the Laws of Hong Kong 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP : 


: - 20,000,000 
RESERVE FUND STERLING . : : . £6,000 ,002 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS . . . $20,000,000 
Head Office : HONG KONG 
CHAIRMAN : C. B ER, M.C., &.D. 
W. TURNER 










CHIEF MANAGER: MICHA 
London : 9, Gracechurch Street, £.C.3 
Lendon Managers: 5. A. Gray, aa — Wallace, UH. A Mabey, 0.3.2. 


BURMA HONG KONG JAPAN (on) MALAYA Won. N. BORNEO (Con. 
Rangoon Hong Kong Osaka Penang Tawao 
CEYLON Kowloon Tokyo Singapore PHILIPPINES 
Colombo Mongkok Yokohama Singapore Tloilo 
CHINA INDIA MALAYA (Orchard Road Manila 
aaa ae Bombay Cameron Sungei Patani SIAM 
« A) Calcutta Highland: Teluk Ansov —— 
INDO-CHINA Ipoh NORTH ONITED 
Surabaja Haiphong Jobore Bahra BORNEO KINGDOM 
EUROPE on Kuala Lumpa: Brunei Tow: Loadon 
Hamburg JAPAN Malacca Jesseiton USA. 
Paris Kobe Muar Kuala Belai New York 
Sandakan San 


* Not at present operating 
BANKING BUSINESS ©Ff EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive service as Trustees and Ex« cutors is also undertaken by the Bank’s 


Companies in 
HONG KONG LONDON 


CHIEF BUYER 


Applications are invited by an Bast Midlands electrical 
engineering com for the post of Chief Buyer. Applicants 
must be capable of followi budgetary arrangements and 
stock control systems and preferably have held 4 similar post 
in the electrical engineering industry. Contributory Pension 
Scheme. Please write, stating age, experience and present 
salary to Box 2J3M3360, A.K. Advg., 212a Shaftesbury Ave., 
London, W.C.2. 


D2 YOU WANT MORE BUSINESS 2? Then cover more territory 
_and make more regular calls with a 1954 self-drive car, No more 
waiting for public transport. AUTOHALL have a fleet of over 100 
1954 cars, all expertly maintained and serviced to meet your require- 
ments, You can also take advantage of our guaranteed re-purchase 
scheme. Will you ask your secretary to drop us a line for our new, 
informative brochure.—AUTOHALL, Dept. 2-B, 302-306 King Street, 
London, W.6, RIV. 2881. Telegrams: Autohall, Wesphone, London, 
Cables: Autohall, London, 


BUSINESS GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS 


For friends, customers or emplo . English hams and other 
delicacies, beautifully packed in gift boxes and hampers, delivered 
to any address in Britain. Prices from 20s. per box, post paid ; 
special discounts on quantity orders. We specialise in gift ing.— 
Free List from GRAYSON & CO. (LONDON), LTD., 123, Pall Mall, 
London, S.W.1. WHItehall 9186. 


, eee private organisation located on Continent requires 
ie ee penn translator-analyst. Applicants must 
have U.S. citizenship and college degree, Some knowledge of political 
science and economics, particularly with regard t6 Bastern Europe, 
helpful but not essential, Must be able to translate rapidly and 
accurately from Hungarian into English, also summarise current 
Seren. Good salary, furnished housing and transportation.— 
x i 


oe RAINING FOR MANAGEMENT.”"—Pitman Home Study for all 

Management and Secretarial Examinations; also for Transport 
and Hospital Administration, Personal tuition; success guaranteed, 
Details of course required from Pitman Correspondence College, 
54 Pitman House. Godalming, Surrey, 


NV ARKETING SPECIALIST required.—Must have outstanding 
a ability, coupled with a wide knowledge of-industry and market- 
ing operations of a diverse nature. Essential that applicants have 
first-class experience of discussing market problems at managing 
director level and be accustomed to framing policy and controllin 

its a. This position is available with a well-establishe 

firm of m ment consultants and offers excellent prospects and a 
sound future to the successful applicant.—Apply in confidence to 
Box 70, stating age, education, qualifications and experience, etc., 
R. Anderson & Co., 14 William IV Street, London, W.C.2. 


TOP THAT COLD meal from becoming unappetising by adding 
a little Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney. 


ORTUGUESE Evening Classes. All grades. From Jan, 13th. Por- 
tuguese Language Committee, 2 Belgrave Square, S.W.1. SLO 7186. 


HE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES.—Directors 

requiring the services of Chartered Secretaries to fill secretarial 
and similar executive posts are invited to communicate with the 
Secretary of the Institute, 14 New Bridge Street, E.C.4 


HE GREATEST CHRISTMAS GIFT is a hamper from Fortnum 

and Mason. Do come in to see the delicious things we put inside; 
or write for our Gift Hamper catalogue to Dept. E.2, 181 Piccadilly, 
London. Regent 9040. 


OMMERCIAL MANAGER of good education required by a world- 

wide organisation for their factory near Glasgow. He would be 
responsible to the managing director for the administration and 
financial control of the factory. A sound background of works 
accounting and budgetary control as applied to light en ore 
and assem ly is required and experience in the application of punche 
cards would be valuable. Salary by arrangement but well im the 
four-figure range. Excellent prospects which could lead to director- 


SINGAPORE 








~ship. Preference given to university graduates.—Box 776 


JOINT PARTNERSHIP that is- bound to please is cold lamb with 
Rayner’: delicious Indian Mango Chutney. 





The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 


E Poland): £4.15s. 

Gibcaieas, Malta : cht 

India & Ceylon : £6 
: £6 raq: £6 


£8.5s. (sterti 
$21.50 oF e7 te 
ca: €5.5s. 


in Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS PRESS 
at 22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. Postage 





israel : £6 Pakistan : £6 
japan: £9 Rhodesia (N. & 5S.) : £5.10s, 


Malaya :. £6.15s. S. America and W. Indies : €7.15s. 


Me ca ag wr A alae Union of S. Africa: £5.10s. 
i ae S| U.S.A. : $21.50 or €7.14s. 


Nigeria, Gold Coast 


» Lrv., Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2. Published weekly by THe Economist Newsparer, Lrp., 
; on this fee. hes 


2d.; Overseas 2§d.— y, December 11, 1954. 
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The Chancellor aims... 


at doubling our living 
standard by 1980 


St St AF A A AE AE a SA A SNP AG A A A RE UE RR OR A DS A RS OR A AN ~-B 


Q.E.E.C. experts comment... 


that with labour fully extended 
sreater output can only follow 
increased efficiency . . . 
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. and that means 
Mechanical Handling 
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The Prescription for Prosperity 


ie Covirtry 


Coventry Climax Engines Ltd. (Dept. E.) Coventry, England. 
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